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Tfee OUJGIN of iAWS, ARTS, 
^.. ^nd. SCIENCES, ^nd their PR O- 
G R E 8 S among the . moft Ancient- 

* 'N A T j'o N s, ' ; : ." . ''. 



: I N t ;r od u c;t i o n- 

THE more we a^vlnce /towards the times which 
comen^ar to the birth 'of Jefns Chrift, the 
more does ancient hiflory unfold itfelf and be- 
come clear. Alia, in the ages on which we are going to 
enter, prefents us with the moft ftriking fpeftacles. In 
them we fee the fall of the four powerful empires, of the 
Affyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Lydians. 

Egypt, that monarchy fo ancient and fo celebrated, be- 
gins to ftoop to its decline. We fhall not here, however. 
Ice the ruin of it completed. The point of time in 
which Egypt, expofed to the ravages of Carabyfes the fon 
of Cyrus, beheld the fubverfion of its throne, and became 
a province of the Perfian empire, belongs to ages which 
are not the fubjed of my inquiries. Of this time therefore 
I am not to fpeak. I only thought proper to announce 
it. 

^ Upon the ruins of all thefe different kingdoms arofe the 
Perfian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, there 
is no notice taken in antiquity. The rife of this new em- 
pire, more extended and more formidable than any of which 
we have had occafion to fpeak, is tlic term to which we Ihall 
limit our difquifitions. 

During thefe ages, there is Icfs of 'grandeur in the i- 

mages which Europe prefents us. But the abolition of 

monarchical/government in many of the Grecian cities, 

YoT,. itf, A theii 
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then formed into republics, Lycurgus and Solon ^ving 
laws, one at Laced^mon, and the other at Athens^^ are ob- 
jeds by fo much the more interefting, as this epocha is 
that of the greatnefs and renown which the Greeks ac<]uirf d 
in ancient hiftory. 

In the number of famous events belonging to the ages 
we are going to run oyer> we ought alfo to reckon the 
foundation of Rome, a city which feems to have been de^ 
ftined to fwallow up and abforb all the kingdoms of the 
univerfe. Her feeble beginnings prefaged no fuch de- 
gree of power as Ihe afterwards attained. It was by fteady 
policy and unlhaken courage that RoQ^e triumphed over 
all the obftacles that appeared to oppofe her eiilargement« 
This alfb is an objeA apar{, and which we only indicate* 
The Romans enter not' into the plan which we }iave laid 
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P A ft t III. 

From the eftablifliment of monarchy among 
the IlraclitcSi to their return from the Ba- 
bylonifli captivity, a Ipace of* about 560 
years* 



BOOK I. 

Of Gt/i)irnmenf. 

IHave refetvdJ, for this third and laft part of niy work, ' 
ftfchrefliKious, and cveh fuch criticifms, as may be 
niade upon the laws and govcmment of the different 
pil^t who diMn^iihc^ theiblblves in ancient times. So 
that, after having' given an account of all that ancient wri- 
ters have beeff able to tranfmit to us b this view^ I fliall 
propofe foriie reflefiicms, -as well on the particular laws, as 
on the fundamental principlds'of aft'the different forms of 
gdvemttient of ^liieb I fliall have had occafion'to fpieak. 

Before I enter upon the fubjc<5, it may be ufcful to 
fpeak a little of the ftate of the Hetn-cws in the ages we arc 
now furveying. Although I never intended to treat parti- 
cularly of the hiftbry of this people, I think mjrfclf obli- 
ged to indicate at leafl the revolution that was thyn' made \ 
in the form of their government,* and, in few Words, to 
give a general idea of the charaSer of moft of their fovc^ 
rejgns. 

The Jews, an unfteady and fickle people, were at length 
weary of having God for their head, and for their imme- 
dfare monarch p They demanded to be governed cxternal- 

A a ly * 
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ly by a king, and to form a perceptible monarchy the fame 
as other nations'. It pleafed the Supreme Bemg to con- 
ient. It is remarkable, that this innovation happened 
nearly ^t tl>e fame time that moft of the towns of Greece, 
on motives nor very clear^o uS, eredled themfelvcs into 
republics. Saul was ancinted King of Ifrael the fame year 
that Medon was ^ledcd* arcljon of Athens »».. / ' 

The Jews had fuificient reafon to, repent of the novelty 
tEeyhid introduced into the form of their govcrnmfnt* 
The "bad conduft of their iings, the revolt of the ten tribes 
who founded the kingdom of Samaria, and at laft the total 
ruin of the nation, were the juft punifliraents of their incon- 
ftancy. If the names of-l>avid, of Solomon, of Jehofliafphat, 
and Hezekiah, are reckoned among thofc of the greateft 
kings ; it is with horror that we read ihofe of Rehoboam, of 
Athalia, of Jehoram, and Manaffeh. The hiftory of the 
Jews throughout the whole ssra on which >ve are now employ- 
ed, is almoft one continued fcene of honiblc fpcftacles^ 
of bloody tragedies, and jhe moft unheard-of crimes. Iri5r 
piety and idolatry triimiphed at Samaria almoft always 
often even at Jerufalem. The total ruin of the kingdoih- 
of Samaria was the firft blow that tins. people. felt. Their, 
iniquities at length drew down upon Jerufalem the vcn- 
g;eanc"e of the Moft High. , Nebucha4n€Ziwr was the inftru*- 
ment of the Almighty to chaftife an intraftaUc nation, re* 
lapling at every moment into the fame faults. :^ 

It is alfo proper to obferve, that the kingly government 
of the chofen people began and ended in the fp^ice of licae 
now under confideration. The captivity recalled the He* 
brews to theocracy. At iheir return from Babylon, they 
formed, by the confent and under .the proteAioik ,of the 
kings of Perfia, a fort of republic, of which the high prieft 
t\'as the head and the principal adminiftrator s . 

« I Sara. c. 8. v. 5. *' AJai(ham. fcciil i.^. p. 526. & 340. 

* See P. Calmer, difibrt. fur la police des Hcbreux/ t. 3. p. 10. ^c. 

^ . '•- * * CHAP/ 
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C H A P. L 
Of tie Affyrians. 

THE Affyrians, of Y/hom we have fo long loft fight, 
are at length abQut to iiTue from obfeurity ; yet af* 
ter but juft appearing they will fall agun into obUvion^ ne~ 
ver more to emerge. This empire is yet more famous 
by its fall than by its foundation. We are almoft as ig-^ 
norant of the events which occafioned the ruin of this vaft 
monarchy^ as we are of thofe which gave it birth* I ihall 
obferve the fame method with regard to it as I have fol- 
lowed in the preceding books ; I ihall relate only what ihall 
have appeared to me the moft probable^ 

The Affyrians, after having held the empire of Afia for 
many ages, began to lofc ftjeugth by the revolj of feveral 
nations. The Medes, formerly fubjefted by Ninas *, were 
the firft to throw off the yoke •. We find among the an- 
cients fo little agreement upon th6fe fafts, that I fliall fay 
nothing of the circumftances, nor of the particular confe- 
qucnces of that revolution. Two famous empires were 
formed out of the difmembered parts of the Aflyrian mo- 
narchy, that of the Babylonians and that of the Medes. 
Nptwithftanding this blow, the throne of Nineveh fubfift- 
ed ftill feme time with great luftre ^ The names and ac- 
tions of the monarchs who filled it till its entire deftrudlion,' 
are handed down to pbfterity. We know of their ravages 
ill Judea. The facred books are not the only ones that 
make mention of it. Profane hiftorians inform us, that, 
even after the revolt of the Medes, the Aflyrian monarchs 
Were ftill very powerful. 

Herodotus tells us, that Phraortes, king of the Medes,. 
having declared war againft tlie Affyrians, perifhed in that 

^ Diod. I.2.p.i!4. * ** microdot. 1. 1, n. 95.; Diod. I. 2. p. 137. ; 

Juftin. 1. 1 . c* 3, ' 



' HcrodotJ, r,n %q%. 
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enterprife with the greateft part of his troops <• The fame 
author^ fpeakmg of Sennacherib whom he intitles King of 
the Arabians and AITyrian^, fays that he marched to at- 
tack Egypt at the head of. a formidable army». It ap^ 
pears even ±at Aflaradon, the fbn and faccefibr of Senna- 
cherib, took the advantage of an interregnum of eight years 
which happened at Babylon, to reunite that kingdom to 
the throne of Allyria K This new empire fubfifted thus du- 
ring 54 years^ It funk at laft nerer more to- arife. 

Cyaxares> king of the Medes, having drawn into his par- 
ty Nabopolaflar, governor ojf Babylon, laid fiege to Nine-* 
veh, took and entirely demoliflied it ^. The deftrudion 
of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of Aflyria. It wa^ 
fior evier deftroyed. Even the name of it was loft. From 
thk moment, hiftory makei nd more mention of the Afly- 
rians. Their monarchy was divided between the Babylo- 
nians and the Medes* This event happienicd in the year 
626 before the Ghriftian ssra n 



G H A V. n. 

Of the' Babyhnians. 

THE hiftory of the fovereigns of Babylon is not much 
better known to us than that of the monarcbs of 
Affyria. The example of the Medes, who fiiook off the* 

« Herod. 1. 1.95- »>L.2. n. 141, 

I Here is the proof. It is certain, from fcripture, that Efarhaddoo fuc- 
ceeded Sennacherib his father. King of AITyria. a Kings c. 19. v. 37. 

Again, we find Aflaradln in the canon of BIbylon, compofed by Ptolomy. 
We fee moreover, that the reign of this Aflkradinhad been, pveccded by an . 
anaichy of eight years ; from which I am led to fufpcd that the Aflaradin of * 
Ptolomy is the Efarhaddon of the fcripture, and that It was by right of con* 
queft that he mounted the throne of Batfvlon, having without doubt taken 
advantage of the troubles which an interregnum of el^t years b^ occafioncd 
in that empire. 

k Tobir, c. 14. V. 14. edit, of theLXX-j Nahum, c. a. v.ft. 10. 13. c. 3. 
V. 7- ;.Sophon. c. 2. v. 13. 15. ; Ezekiel, c. 31. v. 3. and following ; Herodi I. K 
n. to6. Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1071. ; Alex. Poly hift. apud Syncell. p. aio, 

1 Scetbehlftoryof Judith, by F.Montfaucon,p.a45, . 

yoke 
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yofceoft)i€,AflgFriaiUji :9^a3^Howedb7 manjr other p^ple 
depend^t upou that crown »• Tht JBabyloniam wer« not ' 
th€ ]^ ip.uke advaxKpge ,pf tj^e fhpck which the ctvolc 
of the Medes bad ^iven to the power of the A%ruiis. 
We fee t|iat foon after the ^fop.in which we conje^brie (hat 
tevohiticHi to haye Ixappcuedf the Bab^lomans formed z £> 
pirate monarebx fr^om that ,of the Afljrians. The founder 
of this new r^ce of foyerpgtis was a prince |^ame4 Nabo» 
naffar »^ He it is who oceafiflned that feww epocha, 
knowBin.afti^ity hythe name of the aera of Njibo^aflar. 
It anfwew to the year 747 hefpr^ Jefos Chrift. 

From t^ tune 3abyIon h;ul alwa^ys its particular isk^^ 
independent on thoiie of Aflyrla. The diftinflipn of the 
two monarcj^es is expreisly marked in the facred rfOpord^^ 
We find a Ber^dacb-Balaian, whpm the fcripture inutlet 
King of Babylof^ fending a^bafladors ,to Hezckiah, in 
the ume of Sca;macherib King of Aflyria •. We have al» 
ready related how Efarhaddon, foyereign of Nineveh, n* 
vailed himfclf of an 4inarchy of eight years into which Ba* 
bylon had fallen, to repoffefs bim£elf of the ancijent ^0* 
main of the monarchs of Aflyria p, and how'f<wne time aff 
ter, Nabopolaffar, fatrapa, or viceroy of Babylon, being in 
league with the King of the Medes, deftroyed Nineveh, and 
overturned the Affyrian empire-'. After that event, the 
Babylonians exalted themfelves to the higheft degree of 
power. Yet their glory was but tranfitory. After 88 years 
of fplendor, this empire was deftroyed by Cyrus. Baby- 
lon was then confounded in the vaft Perfian monarchy to 
which Cyrus gave birth, * 

I have faid, and I repeat it, the hiftory of Aflyria and 
of Babylw is Iqiown to us fcarce at all. Originally dif-> 
tin(%, afterwards united, then alternatively feparate and 
reunited, thefe two empires proceed upon the fame line. 
Th^ fanie events, the fame obfcurity, almoft every thing 

» Herod* L i . n. 95. ^ C^noo, Ptolem. aftiton. 

«» 2 Kings c. 20. V. I a, ; z Chron. c, 32, v, 31 • p Supra, p. 6. 

« fiqpra, Jbjd. 
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is common to both people. We are ignorant o? Hie great- 
eft part of their laws and of their cuftbmsK Wd want 
ihofe fa&, thofe details, which alone* can Tcrve'to charac- 
terifc a people, and make known their politics, the geni- 
us and principles of their government. We mafl:'(:bi;it6nt 
ourfelves therefore with a vague knowledge,' too uncer- 
tain indeed to gratify our curiofity fully, but which }s ne* 
verthelcfs fufficient to ^ve us a very great idea of the em- 
pires of Aflyria and Babylon. 

In effeft it is certain, that the Aflyrians and this Baby- 
lonians founded in Ma two the moft extehfiv^ monarchies 
of antiquity. The holy fcripture and profane hiftory alway§ 
fpeak of them as of two formidable powers. Befides,' what 
^e read of the grandeur and opulence of NineVeh and 
Babylon, is a very foletnn evidence of that degree; of glo'- 
ry and exaltation to which thefe two empireis had attain- 
ed. Finally, we fee, that, amongfl both thefe people, the 
arts were flourilhing, and the fciences greatly cultivated. 
All this is enough to afllire us that the Babylonians and 
AflTyrians had made a great progrefs in politics, and in the 
art of government. 



C H A P. in* 

Of the Medes. 

WE have a pretty juft knowledge of the manner. in 
which political government was eftahjiihcd^ among 
the Medes. Thefe people, . after their revolt from the 
kingsof AfTyria, did not immediately form a nionarchicaf 
body. They remained fome years Jn a ftate of atitondmy,' 
as Herodotus calls it f. Haraflcd all tins timewit-h diflen- 
fions and domcftic miferies, they xvere foon obliged to eall 
la general council to deliberate on the means cf reducing 
their flate to order,, and introducing civil government. 

' Secp^rti. b. I. c, T.art, 3. ^L. i.n,96. 

They 
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They could think of no better way than elefting a king. 
The choice fell upon Dejoces, a perfon greatly diftinguifti- 
cd by his prudence, his equity, and the integrity of his 
manners*. .,,' 

This new fovereign conduced himfelf fo as to juftify 
the choice of the Medes. His firft care was to annex to 
the dignity of king whatever external marks might height* 
en the luftre of it, and to fccure his perfon from infult 
and from outrage." He began by commanding that they 
fliould build him a houfe worthy of a fovereign. He him- 
felf laid' out the ground, and eaufed it to be lined with 
good fortifications. He. then demanded guards for the 
iafety of his perfon. The Medes obeyed, die palace was 
raifed upon the fpot, and in the manner that Dejoces had 
ordered, and his guardi were cbofen.by himfelf «. 

After having taken all proper meafures for the fafety of 
his perfon, and the maintenance of his dignity, Dejoces. 
next applied, himfelf to the prpvifion of civil policy. Till 
his acceflion to the crown, the Medes had lived difperfed 
in fmall towns and villages,, remote and feparate from each 
other ^. Dejoces commanded them to build a city which 
fliould be large enough to contain a conildcrable. number 
of families. In; order to engage them to thi?, hcLmade 
them fenflble of the advantage pf dwelling in a place forti^ 
fied and fecured from the infults of an enemy. They 
chofe a fituation in which art had only to aflift nature. 
The city was foon built. It is that wliich was known a- 
naong the ancients by the name of Ecbatana., It was en- 
compafled with feven, walls. The innermoft inclofed the 
palace of the king, and there his treafurers were depofit^ 
ed y. 

As foon as the city was fit to receive inhabitants, Dejoces 
obliged a part of the Medes to fettle in it. He then gave 
all his attention to draw up laws and to maintain order and 
civil policy throughout his dominions. As he had to deal 
with a ferocious people, from whom he had every thing to 

« n>id. and foUowing. »» HcTod. 1. 1 . n 98, 

^ Ibid. n. 96. ? n).n. 98. 

Vol. III. & ^ fear. 
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fear, he thought no precaution too mtich to iafpirfe theiA 
with fear and the reverence du3 to the tbrohc. Perfaaded 
that the more fubjefts are kept at a diftatlce, the more re^' 
fpeft they will' pay their fovereigns ', be raifed, ft? to 
fpeak, a wall of feparatioil between him ahd his people. 
He ordered, that none (hould prefent themfelves "before rh^ 
King, without being inti'oduced by officers appoititcd for that 
purpofe, and no perfon was allowed to look him in the facer 
Thofe even who had the privilege of approaching^ him, were 
not to laugh or to fpit iii his prefence •. All 'affairs were 
managed by the interpofition of third perTons. It was 
from the centre of his palace that Dejoces faw all that pa:fled 
in his dominions. Law-fuits were difoifled before him by* 
writings only ; and when he had given jodgmcnt, it was alfo 
in that manner that he notified it to the parties. Above 
all, he applied himfclf fteadil^ to the ftriS adminiftrttion 
of juftice. He afferted the authority of the laws by the hioft- 
fevere and moft rigorous puttiflilnents, jud^ng nothing more 
cflential to the fupport of an infant ftate. As foon as hfe 
was informed of any injiiry'done, he caufed the aggreflbr to 
be brought Before lilffi, and impofed ti penalty proportioned 
to his feiilt. For this purpofe, he had perforis of confidence 
appointi^d iti all his provinces, ivho Itad their eyes upon the 
great^'-and made their reports to hini'-when the weakef fort 
'^'ere opprefled ^.' ' "' '\ . , * * 

It appears by what we liare faid, that tlie government of 
the-Medts was purely monarchicaK The conduft of Dejoces 
gives iis tile iJea of a great politician. I do not know how- 
ever, that every part of it defervfcs approbation. We cani- 
not but commend the meafures hc-had taken to give \^ 
royalty an exterior .appearance capable of ftriking the ima- 
gination, and proper t6 infpire his new 'fubjefts with anidea^ 
that their fovereign was a l)eing different from other men. 
It was to' be feared, that too great familiarity might have 

^ « Maptelofigiftquovemt reiffr^tttia. Tacit. 

« Herod. 1. 1 . n. 99. In the Indies it is not permitted to fpit in thc^palacc 
of the king. Voyage of Lc Blanc, p. iSz, 
^Hcrod. I.i.n.iDD^ 

drawn 
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, drawn him into contempt, and have given room for plots 
againft an authority yet in its infancy. But can we equally 
approve the affeaation of keeping himf^lf always ihut up in 
his palace, and rendering himfeif in fome fort invifible ? a 
condua which has been but too much imitated by the eaftern 
monarchs. It was, as is faid by a fublime genius of our times, 
the very worft courfe thefe monarchs could liave taken. 
They wanted to procure reverential awe to themfelves, but 
they procured it xo the royal dignity, and not to the king. 
They fixed the attentida of their fubjeas to a certain throne, 
and nbt to a certain perfon. That invifible power which 
governs, is alwayis the fame for the people. Lee ten- kings 
be dethroned and murdered, one after another, they ar$ 
fenfible <rf no difference. It is as if they had been governed 
fiicceffively by fpirits *. 

I know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces one 
of the moft capital defeds which can be objcaed to the prin- 
cjples of the government eftabliftied among the Medes. The 
power of a^ legiflator is impcrfea when he has not the power 
of abrogadng a law which he had the power of making. 
Such, however, were the bounds of die fovcreign authority a- 
mongthe Medes, Having once publilhcd an edia, it was 
not in the power of the king to change or to revoke it *. I 
cenfure equally another cuftom of 'thefe people, that of 
confiding the'cducation of their monarchs to women only, 
and to eunuchs « j a cuftom always pradifed, and ftill in ulc 
Intheeaft. ^ \ ' 

For two hundred years, the Median throne f«hfifted with 
confidenible fplendor. It then fubmitted to the fortune of 
Cyrus, and was abforbed in the vail monarchy of the Per- 

•Lcttres Perfanes, let. too. • Dan, c, 6, v. 15. 

f PJatp dclcg. I,3.p.Sj5, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Qf the Egyptians. 

Fkom the time of Sefoftris to that of Bocchoris, that is 
to fay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt furnilhes 
nothing for the prefent objeft of our refcarches. Not that 
in that time it had faffcred any fatal blow or diminution. 
We fee by Homer and by Herodotus, that, in the time of 
the Trojan war, Egypt was very flouriihing '. The holy 
fcripture gives us the fame idea oFit in the time of Solomon 
and his fucceffors «. But we haye np particulars remaining^ 
either of the events which happened in Egypt during thcfp 
nine ages, or of the anions of the monarchs who occupied 
that throne during this long interval *• 
■ The reign of Bocchoris puts an end to this obfcurity. 
This .prince has deferved an honourable place in hiftory 
from the wifdoni of his inftitutions. The Egyptians have 
put him into the number of their Jegiflators *. This is 
making a grand elogium; for in all that .long fucceffion of 
kings which occupied the throne from, the deluge to the 
time that Egypt fell under the dominion of the Perfians, 
there are only five whom the Egyptians have honoured with 
the title of legiflators, Mneves, Saziches, Sefoftris, Boc- 
choris, and Amafisi^. Hiftory haspreferved nothing relating 
to the laws of the two firft of thcfe monarchs ». As for 
Sefoftris, I have elfpwberc given a very circumftuntial ac- 

' OdyiF. 1. 4.; Herod. 1. 2. n. 112. irc « i Kings c. 9.V . 16. 

^ We know only that Shifliak pillaged the temple of Jerufalcm in the time of 
Uehoboam. 

» Diod. 1. r. p. ic6. H piod. ibid. 

^ See what we have faid of Mneves, part 1. b. 1. art. 4. p. ^$, All tjiat we 
know of Saziches is, that he added feme particulars to the eftabliihed laws, 
and thatheappUedhimfelfto the improvement of the worlliip of the gods. 
Diod 1. I. p. io|&, "^p dp not fp much as know in what age this prince may 
jjaveliycd. 
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count of the political inftitutions attributed to this prince «• 
It remains only therefore that I lay before the reader what 
I have been able to colled upon the laws of which Bocchoris 
and Amafis arc fuppofed to be the authors. I (hall fpeak 
alfo of fome other fovereigns whofe regulations have reach- 
ed to us, although thefe princes have not been put into 
the number of thofe whom Egypt fpccially regarded as her 
legiflators. 

Bocchoris, a wife and able prince », but of a harfh and fc- 
vere charafter •, mounted the throne about 762 years be- 
fore the birth of Jefus Chrift, It is he who is faid to have 
regulated the rights of the fovereign, and all that regards 
the form of contrafis and of covenants p. To him alfo ar^ 
attributed the firft laws on commerce ^. They ordained 
that whoever Ihould deny that he owed a fum of which the 
lender could produce no written proof, fhould be free from 
the debt upon.taldng an oath. As for thofe who lent their 
money upon fecurity, they were not allowed to make the 
intereft amount higher than the principal. 

Tin the time of Bocchoris the laws of Egypt impower- 
ed a creditor to imprifon his debtor ». We know that Se- 
foftris, on his acceflion, paid the debts of a great number 
of people detained in prifon at the fuit of their creditors ^ 
Bocchoris abrogated that"^ cuftom. He permitted the ere- 
ditor to feize only the goods of his debtor for payment, but 
forbade perfonal arrefts, and aftions againll the body of the 
debtor «. Solon had this law in view when he eftabliftied at 
Athens what was called the Sci/adhia ; a law which took 
from the creditor the power of compelling payment by fei- 
zing the body of the debtor ■• Diodorus SicilicnCs adds, 
that the other legiflators of Greece were blamed, for that 
having prohibited a man who had lent a fum of money to 
another, from feizing his arms or his plough, they yet per- 

* Sec part a. 1. 1. chap. 2, « Diod. 1. 1. p. 75. « Plut. t. 2. p. 529. E. 
p Diod. 1. I. p. 106. t Diod. 1. 1. p. 90. ' Diod. ibid, 

f Diod. 1. 1, p, .63;. t Diod. ibid. p. 90. 

^ piod. 1. i . p. 90. ; Plut. in Sdon. p. 86. D. 

mittcd 
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jnitted hifii to feize the man bimfclf forpajipemofhU 
dehc >• 

Bocchoris had fo much excelled IB that part of goveouncnt 
which regards the admixuftration of juftke> that many of 
his ordinances and decifions fuhfifted and wereftUl obfer* 
ved even when the Romans were maftera of £gypt »» 

Next to Bocchoris I ihail place Afychisj of whom Hero^ 
dotus gives us a law refpeding loans which is fingqlar e^ 
Jiough. We have fpoke elfewhiere of the care which the 
JEgyptians took to embalm their dead> and of their general 
eiiftom of preferving them In apartments deilined to that 
ufe ". To favour commerce by facilitating credit^ Afychi^ 
made a law which permitted them to give the bodies of 
their fathers in pledge for money borrowed •• But by th^ 
fame law it was provided^ that the debtor fhould he de* 
prired of the honours of fepulture, if he happened to die 
without having taken up this precious pledge ^. We ihall 
be fenfible of the efficacy of this^punifliment, if we call to 
mind what has been faid elfewhere of the light in which 
the funeral rights were confidered by the Egyptians «. 

Soon after the time of thcfe monarchs, Egypt experienced 
one of thofe cataftrophes to which all ftates are expofed. 
It was invaded by Sabacos^ King of Ethiopia^ who pofTefTed 
himfelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty years *. This re- 
irolution was only traniitory. That prince giving up bid 

f Diod. p. ic6. 

*I>iod l.i.p.io3.$Ltidao.de1uftu,n.2T.t.2.: Joan. Danafccn. orat.T, 
p.93»-deiin«g.p. 7*4. , 

* Herod. 1 . 2. B. 1 36. •» Herod, loco cttdto. « part 1 . b. i . 

* Herod, art. 4. p. >5- "• '37- ; Diod. 1. 1. p. 75- 

If we may believe JuUus Africanus, Sabacos fucceeded immediately to 
llocchoriSy whom be took and caufed to be burnt alive. Jifud Syncelt. p. 74, 
Diodorot places the reign of Sabacos a long time after that of Bocchoris, 1. 1 . 
p. 75. Herodotus, wliofe (utfrage is of lb great weight in al) that concerns £* 
gypty makes no mention at all of Bocchoris, and makes Sabacos reign imspedi* 
ately after Anyiis the fuccelTorf)! Afychis, I. 2. n. 137. Some modern chrono- 
log^fts believe, that the Afycbis of Herodotus and the Bocchoris of Diodorui 
are one and the fameperfon under two different denominations; This is one 
ofthofecriticalqueftionawbichl (ball not undertake todear^ muchlefsto 
dccidp. 

conceit 
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conqueft of his cwn accord, abdicated the tji'rone, and rt- 
tumed into Ethiopia. Sabacos may mxh juftice be num- 
herd among the legiflators of Egypt. Naturally of a mild 
and hnmane cRarafter, he aboliihed capital punifhments, 
and ordained that foch criminais as were judged T^orthy of 
death, (hould be employed in the public works. He thoi^ght 
tiiat Egypt would draw more profit and advantage from this 
kind Cff punifliment, which being impofed for life appeared 
equally adapted to puniih crimes and to reprefs them «. 

Some time after Sabacos, J'fammeiichus mounted iha 

throne* This prince made a confiderable change in the 

ancient maxims of the government. Till that time other 

Jiations were barred acccfs to Egypt ^. At the city of Nau- 

crates only they were allowed to land and trade *. The 

JEgypdans even, if we believe ancient ^ writers, were 

accuAomed to Tcill or make fl aves of all the flrangers they 

caught upon other parrs of their coafts*-- Pfammetichus 

laid down very different maxims. He opened his ports to 

the commerce of all. nations^ favoured navigation in his- 

feas, and granted all forts of privileges to all pcrfons who 

chofe to fettle in Egypt*. This prince was fond of the 

Greeks, and proteSed them in a particular manner. H6 

owed his prefervation and re-eftabliftiment to the lonians 

and the Carians *. Not content with recompenfing them 

liberally, he determined to fettle them in his dominions; 

and for their encouragement, he diftributed among theni 

confiderable heritages of land ». He even gave them 

young Egyptian children tp be brought up under their tui- 

tion, vvith orders to teach them the Grecian language** 

Pfammetichus went ftill farther ; he would'have the princes 

his diildreti educated in the Grecian manner », and even ' 

alliea himfelf by treaty with the Athenians and other flatcs 

of Greece •. 

• Hertid.'Diod. /ATM ttftf^ 

' Herod. I. 2. n. J54. ; Diod. K t. p. 78. ; Stfabo, 1. 17. p. 1142. 

* Herod. 1. 2. n. 179. *• Dlol p. 78. 5c So. ^ Diod. ibid. 
^ Herod. 1.2. n. 152. 153..; Diod. I. i.p. 77. 

* H^rod.n. 158.; Diod. p. 78. « Diod. ibid, " Diod. ibid. 

• Herod. 1. 2. n. 154. j Died. 1 1. p. 78, « 

Amaiis^ 
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, Amafis, on€ of the fucceflbrs of Pfammctichus, condufled 
himfelf upon the fame principles. He conferred many be- 
nefits upon the Greeks, and gave them an eftablifhment 
in the city of Naucrates. Such of them even as came to 
Egypt only to traffic, were in certain places allowed to 
erefialtai-s and temples p. 

By the wifdom of his government, Amafis merited a place 
in the number of the Egyytian legiflators i. He is faid to 
have made new regulations for the repartition of the pro- 
vinces, and even to have given the finifliing ftroke to the 
form of the government '. Under his reign Egypt was 
pcrfefHy happy, and was reckoned to contain twenty thou* 
fand cities, all very populous f . To maintain order among 
fach a prodigious number of inhabitants, Amafis made a 
law of which we cannot too much admire the wifdom. 
This law obliged every individual to make a declaration e-' 
very year before the governor of the province, of his 
name, his profeflion, and the means of his fubfiftence. Who- 
ever failed in the fatisfaftion of this Jaw, or made a falfe 
declaration, whoever could not make it appear that he 
fupported himfelf by honeft means, was punilhed with 
death «. Herodotus and Diodorus fay, that Solon borrowed 
this law from^ the Egyptians, and eftablilhed it at Athens »* ; 
where, in the time of Herodotus, it ftill fubfifted in all its 
force. But other authors with more juftice, and on better 
grounds, attribute the eftabliftiment of this law to Draco % 
anterior to Solon by fome years. This law was alfo in ufe 
among feveral other nations r. 

Amafis ought to be confidered as the laft fovereign of the 
ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay, if we believe Xenophon, 
he was himfelf fubjefted by Cyrus «. But it was not till 
the reign of Pfammenitus, his fon, that Cambyfes over- 

P Herod. 1.2. n. 178. 

<i DioJ. 1. 1, p. 106. »" Diod. ibid. ' Herod. 1. 2. n. 177. 
This faA appears tome much exaggerated. See the mcmoiri deTrevoax, 
Januaryi752,p. 3D.&3J. 
^ Herod. 1 . 2. n. 1 77. ; Diod. 1. 1 . p. 83. • Loco ciU 
» See Marfh. p. 594. 595. 
y Sec Perizon^ ud ^Uan. var. hift. 1. 4. c. 1 . p. 328. » JVIarfli. p . 588. 

turned 
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turned the throne of the kings of Egypt, and* that this re- 
*nownedand flourilhing countuy became only a prprince of 
the vaft f eifian empire. Egypt;, never retrieved this- mor- 
tal blow. That kingdom p^ed fucceffivcly under the do- 
minion of the Greeks and Romans.* Thefe events are 
only pointed at here. Tlieir riecits^l belongs to ages beyond 
the limits that I have prefcribed myfelf* 

In fpeaking of the civil inftitutions and politics of the 
Egyptians, 1 have hitherto contented myfelf with relating 
fa<as fimply as I found them in ancient hiftorians. Now 
that I think I have already laid before the reader every 
thing belonging properly to that objed, it is time to pro- 
pofe fome refledions on the political conftitution and laws 
of that monarchy. . 

All antiquity is agreed in heaping eulogies on the Egyp- 
tians for the wifdom of their government. The moft re- 
nowned perfonages of Greece, thofe whofe parts and pru- 
dence are the moft boafted, travelled into Egypt, to in- 
ftruft themfelves in the laws and cuftoms of that nation •. 
The Grecian legiflators drew from that fource their rules 
and principles. of government »». Modern .writers h^vc not' 
only adopted the fuffrage of the ancients \ they have even 
gone beyond them in the matter : nothing can equal the 
idea they give us of Egypt. - According to them, this coun- 
try feems to have been onqeirijiabited only by fages. -We 
could not receive a more pleafin^ image from a repiablip 
of philofophers. ' But is not .this pidure rather too highly 
finilhed ? Ought we not to bate a little of the high, opinion 
commonly entertained of the politics of the Egyptians, ana 
of the wifdom ot their laws ? : We (hould examine into j^is 
without partiality and without prejudice^. 

Among the number of laws for^ which the Egyptians 
have deierved fo. much praife,^:! certainly ftiall not place 
that concerning thieves.' They were ordered to inrdl their 
names under a chief, and to carry direftly to him whatever 

• Dlod. 1. r. p. 7^. 80. toy. , , . 

♦ «> Jbld. ft p. ido. ; liiDcrat. in Biifirid. p. 329. ; Strabo, 1. to. ^. 73i8. D. ; 
Flut.t.i,p.4i.F. . ' '. . 

, Vol. XXL ' C ^ • '• "' - '•• they 
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they (houW fteal. Every one was fure to recover the good* 
he had loft^ provided he conW defcribe the number and qtia- 
lity-of them, and fix upon the time and place tvhcrfc thfe 
theft was committed. A fourth of the Vilue was left with 
the corps by way of ranfom *: This regulation which does 
no great iionoor to the wifdom of 'die Egyptians, ha.s 
been attempted to be exetifed. The legiflator, fay they^ 
finding that he could not prevent ftealhig, wanted to Tur- 
ni(h his countrymen with an eafy expedient for recovering 
what had been ftole from thetn «». But iT we cannot . ea- 
tireJy root out that wicked propenfity of mankind to appro- 
priate the goods of their neighbour, at Teaft we ought not 
to authbrife it; and fur'bly tills law had a direfl tendency tjt> 
it. Thieves were not only fecure .of impunity, but of re- 
•^ard alfo. , . . . • ' 

The Egyptian policy may be taxed upon a better foun- 
dation with the exorbitant J)pwer they had fuffe'red xo f^ 
into fh^ hands of" their priefts. Judges of the jiation and" 
toafters of all affairs % they poflefled both temporal aa4 
fpiritud authority. The fovereign himfelf wasin fome fort 
lubordinate to them. His condufi from d^y to day was 
fubjeft to their cenfure ; and they had alfo the right of givii^jg 
him advice % andof direftingall his anions. This is not all: 
by the primitive .conftitutioii of the monarchy, the throne 
of Egypt was hereditary; but.it fomistimes happened- that 
the reigning family became extinft, and in that cafe the 
crown was made eleSive. The choice of the new monarch 
^as litriited ; they were obliged to. take him either from the 
1>6dy of priefts, or from the ftate military ; if the choice fell 
upOn one of the laft, he was obliged immediately to procure 
admiffion into the facerdotal order ». But* a prieft in the 
like circumftance had no fuch obligation to the militarjr 
order ; fo great a veneration had the Egyptians for their 
priefts, the fole depofitaries of the. laws acwl of the fciences 
of the nation. 

• IMod.l. Kp.90. ; hi GeUiusJ. ii.c.i8.p. 54<5-S4r. ' Pfod. hl.p/^r; 

• Se€parti,b.i.art. 4. f Diod. l.i.p, 81.84, 
. »PlatoinpoUt.p.5P*i.; Plttt t» 2. p. 354t 
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Wc muft be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if we do 
Tipt perceive the inconveniencies of fuch a maxim. So 
much power, fuch flattering fiftinftions could not but en- 
croach upon the fovereign aaihority, and infpire the pricffs 
vith contempt for the reft of the nation, a contempt which 
muft neceflarily- prove detrimental to the ftate. Herodotus 
gives us a very ftriking example of it in the reign of Sethon, 
prieft of Vulcan, who was elefted king fomc tinjc after Sa. 
bacos «• 

S^thon wa? fcarce well fettled on the throne, when he 
Icgan his ill treatment of the military, as if he ihoiild never 
have occafion fi^r their fervice,. and even went fo far as to 
deprive them of the heritages of land granted them by the 
kings his predeceflbrs ^. Sethon had foon caufe to repent 
a condud fo imprudcni. Sennacherib, King of Aflyria, 
turning bis arms againft f^yptji there was found not a man 
amQi:ig the, nobles or tb^ military ftate who' would take 
arms. Sethon faw himfelf reduce^ to make head againft the 
enemy with an army raifed in hafte, and compofcd of arti- 
fans, workmen, and people of the meaneft profeffions <. He 
had been, ruined, if Sennacherib had not got news of the ap. 
proach of Tlrhakah, King of Ethiopia, who was marching 
to the fuccour of Egypt at the h^ad of a powerful army ^* 
The priefts, whofe intereft it was to make the moft of aii 
<vent which feemed to juftify the cbndud of Sethon, did 
not fail to give out, th^t Sennach^^rib was repulfed by a mi- 
faculous voice. They even inycnteilafable which attributed 
all the glory of it to Sethon S but which is not worth exa- 
mining. This example is fufficient to fhew the bad effefts of 
the too great privileges and diftinfiions eajayi^d by the 
priefts in Egypt. 

I go on to the moft important article of die Egyptian po* 
UticSf The whol(5 people wras divided into a certain number 
4^ clafles*. Prpjfeflionf wre hereditary in every family; 

« Heityl. 1. 2. n. 14. *» L. a. n. 14. i Id.ibid, 

* JoCantiq.l. 10. c.i,; aKingsc. 19. V.9; * *^HcfOd.l. a.n. 141. 

• jScc part 2. b. I. c. a. 

C% • ' the 
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die fon being obliged to embrace that of his father «. Th^. 
two principal bodies of the ftate, the military and facerdotal, 
were kept fo feparatc and diflinift, that a perfon of the facer- 
dotal race could not enter into the military ftate, and reci- 
procally no perfon of a military family could be admitted 
into the order of the priefts >. This inftitution has been 
much praifed. I am very far from pafling fuch a judgment 
on it ; on the contrary, I think it one of the raoft blameable 
ajjd moft pernicious. As we have here under confideration 
an eflential point, a principle highly interefting to the hap- 
pinefs and fupport of ftates, it were good to examine and 
difcufs with attention the advantages and inconveniencies 
which may refult from the eftabliihmcnt of profeffions here-? 
ditary in families^ 

It may be alledged in favour of hereditary profefEons, 
that we make that beft which we have always feen made, 
?ind which has employed us folely from our infancy; we ac- 
quire, of confequence, a much greater facility of excelling 
in an art ; every one adds his own proper experience to 
that of his anceftors ; by which means every art and ever)^ 
fcience muft certainly be carried to the higheft degree of 
perfeSion. Befides, this cuftom extinguQies all inordinate 
ambition ; every one remains content in his ftation, and ne- 
ver defires ta quit it by afpiring to a rank of more elevation. 
Thefe are nearly all the advantages of hereditary profeffions ; 
at the firft glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, 
neverthelefs, that thefe reafonings are more fpecious than 
folid. Placing the matter in a truer light, we (hall fay, 
ihat fuch an inftitution is entirely contrary to found politics, 
and to the fandjimental maxims of fociety. 

That noble ambition wliich is the animating four and 
fubfifting principle of ftates, can never be found in countries 
where profeffions are hereditary. This is the way to dc- 
ftroy all emulation. Let it not be faid, that every man 
will excrcife his own profeffion the better, ioi that he can- 
jiot leave it to embrace a^other. I alTert, that he will exer- 
ts Ibid. »Dlod. I,i.p,84f85. 
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cife his profeiEon the better, when by excelling in it he 
may hope to attain to another more elevated. BeGdes, 
who does riot fee that genius and talents are fettered by this 
maxim ? Such a one may be naturally unqualified for the 
profeffion to which he is doomed, who perhaps would have 
excelled in another had the choice been referred to his.difpo- 
fitibn. Thefe refleftions might be carried much farther ; 
but as, in fiich fort of queftions, experience proves more than 
reafoning, let us caft oar eyes upon thofe nations who have 
diftinguifhed themfelves the moft by the lights of their mind,* 
and by the extent of their knowledge. We ftiall fee, that 
it is not among the nations where profeffions were heredi- 
tary, tffat the arts and fciences have made the greateft pro-' 
grefs. 

This cuftom did not prevail in Greece ; yet what a diffe- 
rence there is between the produdHons of the Greeks and 
thofe of the Egyptians? Let the admirers of ancient Egypt 
extol as much as they pleafe, thofe enormous mafles for 
which it is ftill famous. I fliall do juftice to the grandeur of 
thofe undertakings, and to the folidity of their execution. I 
admire the pyramids and obelilks, when I confider the ex- 
pcnfe, the patience, and the indefatigable labour which the 
conftrudlion of thefe monuments rauft have coft • but I am 
not equally touched with the tafte and genius of the artlils. 
I fflall fay the fame thing of the fciences of which the 
Egyptians may have given the firft tinfture to the Greeks, but 
which thefe laft cati'ded to a point at which they never arrived 
in Egypt. A parallel between the Romafts and "Egyptians 
is not lefs unfavourable to the latter, although the arts and 
fciences are by no means the moft (hining part of the Ro- 
man charafter *. 

Let us take a view of the nations that fublift at prefent, 
and make the fame comparifon among them. Two famous 
ftates prefent themfelves in Afia; .the Indians and the 

* Orabunt caufa's nulius ; codique meatus • -• 

Defcribent radio, ttjurgentiafidera dicent: 
Turegere imf0tiofopfdbs, Rcmant, ftiemento, 
( Hoe Ubi trunt artesj, pacifque impnere mcrem, &c. -Sncid. 1.6. 

Chineft. 
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Cliinefc- In the Indies, the fon is obliged to follow the 
profeffion of his father •• la Chiha i( is othenvife p. I am 
not more ^ partifan of the Chinefe tbw another, and I am 
very far from looking upon them in the light in whiph fbme 
authors would place them. Neverthelelsj, we muft allow,^ 
that none of the ATiatics can be comp^ed with them ; and 
that the arts and fciences are far enough from being as 
flourifliing in the Indies as they are in China. I. might 
bring in the Arabians in fupport of my aflertion, if I want- 
*ed to enlarge upon the matter; but I fh^ll clofe it with affirm- 
ing, that not one nation can be cited, who kept their pro- 
feffions hereditary, and at the fame dme diftinguiihed them- 
felves by talents and by knowledge. I fay, on the contrary, 
that this inftitution is only fit to contrad the genius, and to 
arreft it in the progrefs it would otherwife make. This is 
moreover the leaft of the-grievances which refult from here- 
ditary profeffions. We ihall make it appear, thajt the like, 
maxim mufl infallibly draw on the ruin of a ftate where ic 
has place. 

Daily experience proves, that families multiply unequj^ly- 
in all countries. It may happen, that one tribe may multi- 
ply to infinity. In that cafe, thofe who compofe it having 
only one and the fame trade to fubfifl by, will fall into po- 
verty, and will Become not only ufelefs, but even chargeable 
to the ftate. On the other hand, many ufefiil and elfcntial 
^rts are in danger of being loft by the decay of the tribes 
who are the depofitaries of them. Befides, new neceffities 
and new difcovcries are conftantly giving birth to new arts. 
How fliall thefe arts be cultivated in ftates where every fami- 
ly is attached to a certain profeffion ? It will be neceflary 
then at every turn to create new tribes, and affign new ranks. 
Finally, there are arts which abolilh themfclvcs by our be- 
ing experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 
will then become of the families which were the depofitaries 
of them? and how will they be able to fubfift and maintain 
themfelves? 

• Lett. edif. t. 4. p. 18. i^. ' Lett. Wif, t, 24. p. ip. 

However 
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However grtat thcfe inccmveniencics may be, there are 
ftiU 'Others dfmudi more dang<;rou3 confequence. 

Whatis the principal end of fociety I ft is union and con- 
cord amongft its memhers. Thefe ineftimaUe advan- 
tages can never ire foand in ftates 'where proiftffion» arc hc^ 
Tcditary, and attached to t^nain families. This fort of divi- 
!fion produces mviiiicible avcrfion, very different from ftich 
fcndmentsasfpringfromdifiercnce of rank only^a^fference 
whidi excludes not reciprocal attachments between infetiort 
unrdTuperiors. A body of men united and attached from theit 
infancy to one certain profeffion, know and efteem only 
that profeflion, and regard a:ll others with a fovereign con- 
tempt. JVoin whence larife innate hatred, indelible jealoufy, 
and mumal fifdaili among iill the members of the ftate. 
'Murull good-will, mutual deference, and one common inter- 
eft, are the prop andbafis Of every kind of government ; all . 
motives to Which are deftroyed by this wretched policy. It 
Tenders the fearer part of the citizensufelefs to each other. 
It afts in direa contradiftion to the intention of fociety; thb 
end of which is to unite the minds of the perfons compofirig 
the ftate, and to'bring them to regard each other as brethi*en, 
and as members of one and the fame body- It lupprcflea 
the moftfalutary effeds which men ought to draw from the 
neceffity and habitude of living together- In fuch ftates 
every one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man 
of another tribe than his own. Let us take one examplis 
more, and "pAgt of the paft by the pi-efent. 

In all time^, the people of the Greater India have been 
tfvided info different cajles or tribes* In all times profef- 
fions have dicre been hereditary in families, and the tribes 
"have never been permitted to contraA allianocai with each 
others. What is the effcft of this fatal policy? Every 
tribe has its own language, its own religion, ufeges^ cuftoms, 
and particular laws '• There are as many temples or pagods 

^ Diod. 1. 2. p. 153. 1 54.: Straba, 1. 1 5. p. 1029. 1033. ; Arrian. dc Ind. p. ^. 
533. 

' Voyage de la Boulayc Ic Gouz. p. 159, 160. 122. ; Voytgc of Ovington^ 
t.i.p.292.j Let.edif. t.i2.p.67. 
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as there. at€ tribes; no commmiicatioc^ no relation^ all ia 

^ feparate aijd peculiar. Eacb paged is ferved by ,the minifies 

of its 0)yn tribe f. Every trade is confined to its own calle, and 

.can be e:2^ercifed only by thofe whofe parents profleffed' it k 

A man of .ai^.iufcrior cafte, whatever merit he may have,* can 

never rife to on6 fuperior". The fciences are . inacceffiblc 

to every tribe but that of the Bcamins and the Rajas «. Two 

men of diffexent caftes.giaynot eajt together, approach pch 

.other,. nor converle familiarly y.. They often come to blows 

on the fubje(i of precedency ', One cannot conceive to what 

cxccQes ih.(5 human mind may be carried by Juch prejudJ- 

, \ccs aid fuch infatqation 'V, ,T|herc 15 fuch a ca&e held lb. low 

and comemptible, that ihpfc belonging to it dare not look 

*j man in the facc.who is.pf acafte fuper^or If they did take 

that liberty, he would have a right to kill them on the 

fpop. I dare not aiErm, that the divifion of the people 

'into different olafles, and the hereditary profeffions, produced 

as bad effedb in Egypt; but if the confequence was the fame, 

as is very probable «, what 'flialLwe think' of the wifdoiii 

and forefjght of their firft legifl^tors? , ' 

There Avas a fault ftill more eflential in the con.llitution 
of the Egyptian government. Marriages were permitted be- 
tween brothers and fifters «». That cuftom is entirely *cont- 
trary to the rules and priHciplcs of good policy. It could 
be neceflary only when the earth, was void of inhabitants 
and needed peopling ; but ought to have been abolifhed a^ 
foon as mankind began to multiply, and political focieties 
to be formed. By the light of reafon alone, moft leglfla- 
tors perceived the inconveniencies which iriuft refult from 
maniages between brothers and fifters. They were fenfible, 
that, without intermarriages, each family would form a le- 
p'arate and independent body in the ftate, by which mean* 

^ * La Boulaye, p. T59. ; Voyage d« Pirard/pl 277. « Lett. 6lif. t. 5. p. iB. 

• Lett. cdif. t.24.p. 904. / 

» ibid. t. 26. p. 221 . ; Memoires de Trev. Mars,' 1701, p. 17. 

7 X-ctt-edif. t.i2. p. 67.; Voyage dePirard, p. 273. ire, ; Anc. relat. dc9 
Indcs ct dc la Chine, p. 123. 124. ■ Lett. ^dif. 1. 12. p. 68. 

. * Ibid. p. 96. &c, * Lett. cdif. 1. 12. p. 68. 

• 5ci5 Herod, 1. 2. n. 47? ^6:'. * Sec part i . book i. art. 4, 
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all ties of common intcreft maft neceflarily be looftncd. 
The Chinefe proceed upon much wifer maxims than did the 
Egyptians. The laws of China not only forbid the marriage 
of brothers and fifters ; they do not even permit alliances in 
the fame family, be the affinity ever fo diftant «. This is 
a very prudent law, and founded on the trueft policy. It 
was eftablilhed not only to unite all the fubjcdfe in one 
common intcreft, but alfo to prevent any particular family 
from combining and forming confederacies, a fort of union 
' Inch is always prejudicial to a ftate. 

What the partifans of the Egptians moft efteem in the 
£harader and genius of that people, is their attachment to 
their cuftoms and their refpeft for their laws. They have be- 
ftowed the greateft praifes on their conftancy in obferving 
them, and their ftriftnefs in permitting no deviation from the 
primitive ufages of the monarchy. The introdudion of a 
novelty was, fay they, a prodigy in Egypt. All was done by 
precedent '. The Egyptians difdain^d to borrow any thing 
from other nations «. 

Cenain however it is, that the Egyptians can deferve 
no peculiar eujogium on this account. It is a principle com- 
mon to all the eaftern nations. We know, that the Orien- 
tals are ftridly attached to their proper cuftoms, dnd never 
change them. Their ways of thinking and afting are the 
fame they ever were. Befides, it is agreed, that the tera- 
pmature of the air and the pofition of climates have a con- 
fidc'rable influence on the charafteriftic humour of a people. 
The always uniform temperature of Egypt is the caufe of 
the folidity and conftancy of the inhabitants. It remains to 
Inquire whether this virtue puflaed to excefs, may not be- 
come a vice. 

We cannot refleft too much, nor take too many precau- 
tions before we tamper with the ancient conftitmions of z 
ftate, and attempt any alterations ; this fcruple, however, 
ought to have its bounds. It, is certain, from experience, 
-that a law may have been very good at one time, yet ceafe 

• Martini, 1. 1. p. 31. ' Plato de leg. 1. 2. p. 789. 1. 7. p. '886. ; Diod. 

I. I. p. 74. ; Porphyr. de abftin. 1. 4. p. 370. 371. « He^od. 1. 2. n. 91 . 

Vqi,. Ill, a , ta 
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to be fo at another, and even become a grievance. It is e- 
qually true, that there are laws whoft bad tendencies time 
only can difcover. Circumftances change, and it then be*- 
comes neceffary to change the political fyftem alfo, to 
abolifh the ancient laws, and to fubftitute new ones in their 
places, It is impoffible that the firft Icgiflator fliould have 
forefeen every thing, Why fliould we not avail ourfelves 
of ufeful difcoveries made in other climates? Is an in- 
ftitution of lefs value becaufe it is not our work ? Or ought 
that motive to prevent our appropriating it, when the ad- 
vantages which may refult from it are evident ? In a word, 
a rigid attention to the obfervation of ancient laws, and 
refped for antique cuftoms, ought never to extend fo 
far as to reftrain the efforts of genius and imagination. 
Time only can give perfec^Uon to arts and fciences. New 
lights are acquired every day, and every day our views are 
recSifled and extended. Experience lays open the errors 
and abfurdities of ancient pradices. It is then the part of 
good policy to reform the old and erroneous ufages, and 
to invent and eftaWifh more fuitable methods in their' 
room. This neverthelefs is what could not be done in E- 
gypt. Conftantly tied to the obfervance of primitive cu- 
ftoms, they were not permitted to deviate from them on 
any occafion : the laws exprefsly forbade it *. 

The effeft of this pernicious manner of thinking has-been 
fuch, that, generally fpeaking, the oriental nations have 
made no proficiency in any kind what foe ver. They 'have 
drawn no improvement or advantage from their frequent 
commerce with the Europeans, but always limited and 
bound to their ancient ufages, they are the fame juft now 
that they were 3000 years ago. I think the reafon of this 
may be found in what I have formerly faid on the eftaHifti- 
nient of hereditary profefEons in families. If they had per- 
mitted the introdudion of new arts, they mud have created 
new tribes, and fuffered the depofitaries of their ancient 
knowledge to perifh with want. 



¥ Plato, p\od.Varptiyr. locisjupracit. 
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' Notwithftanding the dcfe<3a which we have here taken 
notice of in the Egyptian politics, we muft, however, do 
juftice to thefe people, and acknowledge that thefe imper- 
fedions are made amends for by many excellent maxims, 
iand admirable principles, fuch, in a word, as are fufficient 
to make us conceive a very advantageous idea of thdir le- 
giflaturs. , 

The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many of 
the irueft maxims of government. This grave and ferious 
nation caiily comprehended, that the true end of politics is 
lo.inake the people happy, and that they can only be fo 
4b proportion as they are infpircd with fentiments of vir- 
^e. and gratitude. With this view, the attention of the 
kgiflature was turned to conciliate mutual refped among 
th« citizens, and to imprefs them with a juft and ready 
•knowledge of their relative duties.. Hence thofe fevere 
laws againft murder, adultery, and rapes, and all thofc 
regulations invented and eftabliftied for the fecurity of tlie 
citizens againft each other ». Hence that infinite refped 
they paid to old men. The youthci were obliged to rife 
^l their approach and yield them every where the firft 
place fc. . In fine, the legiilature took care to carry the 
rules of civility to the greaxefl extent » . Thefe were fo many 
civil and political ties invented to r^ftrain licentioufnefs, 
and maintain peace and good order among the citizens ; 
they were fo m^ny cx^pedients adapted to inculcate fweet- 
nefs of temper, and capable of preferving union, by banifti- 
iag all the vices which proceed from harfti and unpolifhed 
charai^rs. 

From the fame principle are derived the laws relating 
to the burial of the dead, the cuftom of embalming and 
dcpofiting them in magnificent fepulchres, and that of re- 
garding the dead body of a father as the fureft pledge for 
the debt of his fon*". All thefe inftituti6ns tended to 
nouriih filial love and veneration for parents. They who 

* Sec part i . book i.art. 2. 

k Herod. 1. 2. a. 8o. } Ibid. » Supra, p. H, 

D z had 
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hard fo great a refpeft for their fathers when dead, muft 
"certainly have treated them with deference >wben alive. 
That glory which, is allowed the Egyptians of being the 
moft grateful of all men », demonllrates the joftnefs ^ the 
nieafures which the legiflators had taken to ingrave that 
virtue in the hearts of their people. 

jSac there is one cuftom of the Egyptian which defervctf 
all the praifes we can pofflily beftow ; it is that of bringing 
the memory of the d<»id into judgment^ and makmgjthe 
lives of the deceafed pafs a rigorous examination before 
the honours of fepulture were decreed them. , The tml 
was held in public. It was the people who /lecided 
and pronounced fentence « ; and certainly there could not 
on fuch occafions be a more competent judge. This was 
an excellent method for keeping the whole nation in their 
duty, the kings themfelves not being exempt from it. 
Hiftory prefents us with no cuftom more prudent or more 
politic, tending to infy>ire the citizens with the noUeft 
lipntiments of honour and virtue. Maxims like this have 
always been the foundation of fuch empires as^ are known 
to have fubfifted the longeft time, an4 with the greateft 
glory. 



CHAP. y. 

Of Greece. 

I Have already indicated in the preceding volume a part 
of the revolutions ivhich Greece underwent in the be- 
ginning of the ages which are now under confideration. 
There we faw how the return of the Heraclidac into Pelo- 
ponnefus had produced an entire change in the different 
principalities pf that part of Europe p. It muft be remem- 
bered alfo, that about the fame time Thebes and Athens, 
whofe government had hitherto been monarchical, changed 
it into the republican «. There were ftill other commo- 



■ Diod. 1. 1 . p. 101 . ' • Ibid. p. 84. ^03. 

i See part 2. book i. c< 3- att. 6, % Ibid. 
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60m in Greece. Some kingdoms which htd be^n formed 
origtntily came to an end^ and fome new ones were raifed. 
Ms^ cities^ after the example of Thebes and Athens, 
Treded themfelves alfo into republics '• The hiftory of 
oU thefe diiFerent ftates is not equally interelltng. 

We may affirm, that the knx>wledge of that of Athens and 

t>f Laeedaemoix only is of any importance. Thefe two cities, 

rby Means t)f the afcendant and fuperiority they acquired in 

X^eeiee, direded the motions, and^cten modelled the geni* 

ns of t^e whole nation. Athens and Lacedacmon were the 

-jeadfeirs in all the principal eventci in which the Greeks 

were concemled : infomuch that if we carefully ftudy the 

hiftory of thefe two dties, we Iballbe perfeftly well ac- 

qnainted with the charaAer, genius, and politics of the 

Greeks, I (hall therefore content myfelf with laying open 

the Athenian and Spartan principles of government, with 

examining the form of it^ and pointing out the differences 

between the governing. makiins d" thefe two republics. 

A R T I C L E I. 
Athens. 

A Lthough the Athenians, like all the other ftates of 
"^ Greece, were originally governed by kings, nevqr 
any: people were more ftrongly inclined to democracy. 
The power of their kings reftrained nearly to the mere 
command of the armies, was nothing in time of peace ^ 
•Plutarch obferves, that in Homert catalogue of the Gredaii 
forces at the fiege of Troy, the poet diftinguiflies the 
Athenians by the name People «. Yet at that time they 
were governed by a king *. Homer, by this diftinaion, 
undoubtedly intended tp make known the bent of the 
Athenians towards democracy, and give us to underftand that 

' Paufan. 1. 1. c. 4^. p. »03* 

'Sceparta.bOOki.art.7. « iHad. 1.2. v. 54.; Plut. inThel.p. 11. D. 

• Mncfthcuj was then their kJng, who had tajtco the crown from Thcfeus. 

^ the 
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the prindpil authority refided in the people. Upon the 
death of Codrus, a difference which arofe among his chil* 
dren> furni(bed the Atheniaos^ weary of nipnarcbical go^ 
vertiinent^ with a pretext to aboliih it. 

Codrusy the prince who fo generoufly facrificed hiai« 
felf for his people, left two children^ Medon and Nileus ".. 
Medon was the eldeft, and in that right ought to have fuc- 
ceeded to the crown $ but Nileus oppofed it^ under pre- 
tence that Medon being a cripple^ fnch a deformity de- 
graded the majefty of the throne ». The Athenians refer- 
red die decifion of this difference to the oracle of Delpbos. 
The Pythian priefteft pronounced in favour of Medon, and 
adjudged him the crown v. 

Hiis decifion which confirmed the right of Medon, 
ortght to have removed all obftacles ; but either the people 
had no regard for it> or^ which is moft likely, the fenfe of 
the oracle had an ambiguity, which the Athenians inter- 
preted fo as to favour their inclination to aboliih monar- 
chy ». Be that as it will, they took occafion from thence 
to change the form of their govcrrunent, and fupprefe the 
royal authority. Jupiter was declared fole monarch of 
Athens ^. For the government of the ftate they chofe ma- 
giftrates to whom they gave the name of Archmus. Me- 
don had no advantage bjat that of being honoured with that 
dignity. The firft Archontes were perpetual. He who was 
in veiled with that office, hcld.it for life >>. - 

This new form of government fubfifted 331 years. But 
the Athenian people, who were fond to exccfs 6f liberty 
without bounds, looked upon the perpetual archontate as too 
lively an image of royalty. Rjsfolved to aboliftx even the 
Ihadow of it* they reduced the exercife of the archontate 
to ten years «=. 

This redudion, however, did not prc^duce tranquillity. 
Jealoufy and the natural inquietude of the Athenians re- 
prefented that fpace of ten years as too long and dangerous. 



■ Paufiin. K 7. c. 2. inii, * Ibid. y Ibtd. 

« Sec Ivlarlham. p. 3-p., * Ibid. ^ Ibid. * Ibid, 
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With a view of ofecner rcfunaing the authority which 
they reluaantly intrufted to their magiflrates, thi< dif- 
truftful people thought fit to abridge tlie time of their 
fundions, and at laft they reduced the term of the archou- 
tatc to one year only ^. 

Thcfc revolutions expofed Athens to the greateft calami- 
ties. A power fp limited as that of the archontes was infuffi- 
cient W)reftraiftreftlcfe fpirics, become jealc^us to excefs of 
liberty and independence. Faftioq^ and broils arofe every 
day^ and all concord was at an end «. It would be difficult 
to dctcrtninc exadly what was the form of gpyernment at 
Athens till the time ot Solon* An<?ient authors have not 
explained themfelves precifely on this fubjed. We find^ 
nothing in their writings which can give us a clear idea of 
it. It is very probable, that, for the internal government 
«nd prcfervation of the ftate> they obferved mod of the 
laws by which Athens was governed in the time of their 
Kings f. 

Athens was in fuch a fituation. as muft have drawn on 
its total ruin. Misfortunes inilrud. The Athenians 
perceived that the ftate could not fubfift amidii the 
troubles and diffenfions which diftraded it. They then 
confidered how to check that fpiric of independence which , 
polTeffed the dtizens. For this important work they cafl: 
tTieir eyes on Draco, an illuftrious pcrfonage, of known 
wifdom and probity, and well verfed in divine and human 
laws «. They intrufted him with authority neceflary to re* 
form the ftate, and to publifh fuch laws as might remedy 
grievances which it was high time tov put an end to. 
As the name of Draco is found in the lift of the Archontes, 
we may believe, that it was during his magiftracy that he 
undertook to reform the republic. 

We do not find that before Draco the Athenians had any 
body of laws reduced into writing »«, They might indeed 

J IHd. * Plut. in Solon, p.84. S$. ' See Paufan. 1. 4. c. $. fubfift, 

f A. QelUus, 1, 1 . c. 18. ^ Jofeph. adverf. Appioji. 1. 2. c. 6. 
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have had written laws *, but they had not compiled them, 
nor formed a code of them. The adminiftration 6f the 
law* was fo uncertain, that almdft all the judgments were 
arbitrary. They had not even fpecified what aftions were 
criminal, and what punilhment fliould be inflided on thofe 
"who committed them *. Draco may be regarded as the 
firft legiflator of "Athens ». 

He was of a hard and auftere charafler. His feveriry was 
extreme, and making no diftindion between offences, he 
puniChed with death the flightful faulty equally with the^ 
raoft enormous crime «. Draco renewed alfb the law which* 
ordered profecutions againft things inanimate, when they 
hadoccafioned the death of anyone*. Being alked why 
he decreed capital puniftiment for all forts of faults ; be- 
caufe, anfwered he, the fmalleft appears to me worthy of 
death, and I have been able to find no other puniftiment 
for the greateft •. Herodicus faid of the laws of Draco, 
that they feemed lefs the work of a man than of a dragon, 
alluding to the name of the legiflator f. Demades, a fa* 
mous orator, charafterifed ihem very well, when he faid 
they were not writen with ink, but with blood «. Ariftotle 
'does not appear to hav« made a great account of them, 
fince he fays that they were remarkable for nothing but their 
cruelty '. There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, 
except fome fcauered fragments in different authors f. We 
do not find that this , legiflator changed any thing in the 
form of government «. He, Only conftituied a new court 
called the Ephetes «. This tribunal compofed of fiffy-one 
•judges, chofen amongft thofe of the greateft diftinftion 
intheftatc, became the chief tribunal of Athens. They 

} Demofthenes fpealLS of a law of Thefeus wrote upon a pillar of Itorie.. In 
, ^cacram, p. 673. C. 
* »t See part 2. book 1 . aft. 8. * A. Gcll. 1. 1. c. t8. 

«. Pfuti in Sol. \y, 87. E. ■ Ibid. « Ibid, 

r Arid. rbet. 1. 2. c. ?3' P- 579- B. 1 Plut. locofupra cH, 

' Polit. I.2.C. 12. p. 337. C. 

^ Thylius has made a c'Olle<^on of them, apod GroAov. thef. Gr. antiq. 
t. 5 
I Arift. lo(o ch, * Pollux> 1. 8. p. 10. fegm. 124. 125, 
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appealed to them from the decifions of all the other jurif- 
diftions, as the fole judges in the laft refort. This great 
luftre of the Ephetes was not of long duration. The Areo- 
pagus humbled by Draco, rcfamed its ancient fplendor 
imder Soioh. 

The laws of Draco were too violent to fubfift long, if they 
had been ftriftly executed ; the law would have deftroyed 
more citizens than the fcourges of heaven, or the fword of 
the enemy. They were obliged therefore to foften the ri- 
gour of them; and the extreme fevcrity of thefe laws led 
•into the oj^ofite exccfs, licentioufnefs and impunity. Fac- 
tions and divifibns were renewed with greater force than 
ever. They rielapfed into tlieir firll troubles. The republic 
fplit into as many parties as there were different forts of in* 
habitants in Attica*. They were ready to come to the 
worft extremities. In this.danger they had recourfe to So- 
lon, who, by his rare qualides, and particularly by his great 
moderation, bad acquired the affedion and veneration of 
the whole city y. They preffedhim to labour the ceflatiou 
of difcord, by taking upon himfelf the management of pu- 
blic alfairs. > . . . 

Solon hcfitated long before he would charge himfelf witk 
a commiilion of fo mucji difficulty ^ ; at length he waselefted 
Arclion, without the fonn of drawing lots as in other elec- 
tions*, and with unanimous confent they named him 
fovereiga arbiter and legiflator of Athens »». 

Solon, invcflred.with aWlute authority, and maftcr of 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens, applied himfelf ftrenuouf* 
ly to reform the government of Athens. He condufted 
himfelf wkfa ^all the.firmpefs and prudence requifite in a 
ftatefman. Although he knew perfeftly the whole extent 
of the evil, yet he did not think it expedient to correct cer- 
tain abufes which appeared too ftrong to be remedied. He 
undertook no changes, but fuch as he hoped to make the 
Athenians rclifli by means of reafon, or force them to accept 
by the weight of autliority^ wifely tempering, as he Ia;d 

« Plut. in So!, p. 85. y Plu^ il iJ. * Plut. ibiJ. 

• JfXwi. var.hift.l. 8. c. .c. •» TTcrcd. I. i.n,n.29,; Plat. p. 87. E, 
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himfelf, force with lenity. Thus being afted, whether 
the laws which he had given the Athenians were the beft 
which could have been prefcribed t^em ? yes, fays he, the 
beft that they were capable of receiving ^ 

Solon began with repealing all the laws of Draco^^ except 
thofe whieh regarded murderers *. He then proceeded to the 
police of the ftate, that is to fay, to the diftribution of offices, 
dignities, and magiftracies.. He left them all in. thehanda 
of the rich, whom he diftributed into three different claflrt 
relative to their different abilities. Thofe whofc revenue 
amounted annually to five 'hundred meafures^ as well of 
grain as af dried fruits and drinks, compofed the firft clafs. 
In the fecond were ranked fuch citizens as had three bun-? 
dred, and could maintain a. horfe in time of* war. In the 
third were placed thofe who had two hundred «. TTje fourth 
and laft clafs comprehended all hirelings, and fuch as li^ed 
by their labour '. 

The citizens of this clafs were never admitted into offices. 
Solon gave them only the right of voting in the public aficra^ 
blics.. This privilege, which at the beginning appeared df 
little confequence, became in the end very confideraHe, 
and rendered the people abfolute matters of affair?, feeing 
the.greater part of law-fuits and differences were brought 
back to the people by right of appeal from all the fentences 
of the magiftrates. Beiides, as the l«iws of Solon had the 
defedl of being written with much obfcurity, they perpetual* 
ly wanted explanation; and the public affemblies had the fole 
right of determining what fcnfe ought to be given them ». 
It was alio in thefe a(&mblies, that the greateft aiiairs of 
the ftate were decided, fuch as peace and war, treaties, the. 
regulation of the finances, &c. 

Thus the conftitution of the government of Athens was 
purely deraocratical ; tjiat is, all the authority was in the 
hands of the people ». It appears, that Solon was femKble 

« Plut. In Sol. p. 86. C * iEBan. var. hiil. 1. 8. c to. i Plot. p. 87. E. 
» Arid, polit. 1.2. c. 12. ' Plut. p. 87. E. « Arift.PlUt. foc/i^^fT. 
»» W4tQ*m Msaci^. p, 519^ \ Demplth, \n Nc«cram, p, 875. C. 
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of the mconvenicndes of the cxceifivc power which he had 
trufted to the multitude. He confidered bow to give it a 
ehcck J and, in this view, he chofe out, of every tribe, a hun- 
dred perfons of merit, of whom he compofed a niw council 
called the femae. As in the time of this legiflator there 
ircre only four tribes, the number of the fcnators was 400. ' 
The people could only make decrees on what had been de* 
bated and propofed in the (enate ^ Before the.fenate could 
affemblcy the fubjea on which they were to deliberate was 
19 be pjiblicly notified *. After the affair had been exattii* 
aed^ they read to the people what had been concluded in 
the fcnate. Thofe wha had a mind to fpeak, then mounted 
the tribunal of harangues. Wfcen afterwards tliey came 
to vote, the public crier began with calling with a loud 
voice the citizens who had paiTed the age of iSfty years ^, 
and proceeded to thofe of tliirty ; for that age muft have 
been atuined before any one could have right of fuffrage 
in tbc. public ajQemblies. In the iirft place, they decided 
whether the affair. Ihould be put under deliberation. In cf- 
k&, the pcoJ>le had the power either purely and fimply to 
rejeft tic decree of the fenate, or to order the execution of 
it after examination "• It is on this fubjed^ that Anacharfis 
iiiA one day to Sodpn : ^' I wonder, that, among you, fages 
^Vjhguld only have the right of deliberating, while that of 
^^ deqiding is referved for fools ■.'' 

To re-eftablilh the authority of the Areopagus deprefled 
by Draco, had been one of the firft cares of Solon. To this 
s^uguft court he committed the general infpedHon over ^the 
whole ilate, and the care of feeing the laws obferved, of 
which he made them the guardians ^, It is unnecefTary to en- 
ter into any detail of the civil regulations of this leglflaior, 
they arc fufficiently known. We know the homage paid 
by th^ Romans to the laws of Solon,, fome of wfiich fubfifl 
lothisday, feeing they were the foundation of the Roman 
law adopted by almoil all Europe. It appears, tliat Solon 

* Pkrt.fs^ !>• ^ Potteri archeol. 1. 1. c. 26. p. 122. 

* Pint. t. 2. p. 784. C. ^ See Sjgon de rep. Athen. 1. 2. c. ^. 

■ Plut.inSol,p.gi. B. • Plut.p.SS.F.j Athcn.l.4.c f9.p. 1G8. 
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bad horrowed many of them from the Egyptians p. They iii* 
graved them upon rolls of wood fet into frames, in fuch a, 
manner as to be cafily turned round ?. Thefe monuments 
were firft depofued ia the citadel, and afterwards in the Pry- 
taneura, to the end that all the world might have aeccis ta 
confult them'. , Some of thefe frames and rolls fshfifte^ 
ftill in the time of Plutarch f. 

To explain the Gonftituxion of the government of Atheos^ 
is to make known its dtfcfts. Every ftate where the people, 
judges and decides, is. effentially vitioas. How in eflfefl is it 
pofTible to debate affaics^.in afTemblies fo numerous ^ ifow 
is it poflible even to ^ heard ? We may judge of dw nwlti- 
tude of auditors compofii^ the allemblies at Athens, by tbd 
number of fuffrages which the law exaded when a citiz^en 
was to be baniflved by. the oftracifm, or a ftranger to be 
adopted. In either cafe, fk thoufand votes at leaft were 
neceiTacy <• AVhat noubles.moreover muft not have been 
occafioned by party^divifions, and tlie diveriity of opiniws, 
interefts, and private views ? 

Solon, to make ufeiof an exprefSon of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and fecured 
by the Areopagus and the fcnate of four hundred, as by 
two firm and immoveahle anchors, would ceafe to be agi- 
tated ^nd tormented «. The fuccefs however did not an- 
fwer his expedtation. Never ftate was more agitated, oT 

P Solon Jefttemiis adjutus JEgypti facerdotum, talis juflo mderanihe legRms, 
Romano Quoque juri tnaxintum addidit firmaimnSum, Amm. AiarceU, L 22, c 
16. p. 346. 

It is true, that, according to Herodotus, l.i . n. 29. and Plut. p. 92. Solon 
was not in Egypt till after he had pubHihedhU laws; but this legiflator dt^ 
underftood the laws of Egypt before his voyage, or elfc he added to thofe 
laws, and corre*fted them by the knowledge he had acquired in Egypt ; for it is 
certain, even by tlic tcftimony of Herodotus, I^hxiorDS, and Ammiamis 
Marcellinus, that Solon had borrowed many laws from the Egyptians. See 
Herod. 1. 2. n. 177.; Diod.l. 1. p. 88. SD.; Amm. Marcell. 1. 22. c. 16. p. 846. 

* Plut.t.i. p.92. B.t. 2.p. 79.; A. GclliusJ. 2. c.i2.;SuldinA|dJ'8;, t.i. 
p. 240. in Kv^^n^, t. 2, p. 40a. / 

•• Poll. 1. 8. c. 10. fegm. 1 28. v f PKit. fupra. 

« Demofth. in Neaeram, p. 875* E. ; Pojlux, 1. 8, c. 5. fegm. 20.; PlntJn , 
Ariftide, p. 322. F. 

^ In Sol. p. 88. E. 
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torn by more cruel difrenfions^ The caiife can only be at« 
tribnted co the too great authcH^ity pofleiTed by the people* 
'< Tbe raihnefs and licentioufnefs of the popular aflemblies 
^^ have ruined the republics of Greece/' fays Gcero '^^ I 
add^ and particttl;tirly that of Athens. 

Solofi had indeed forefeen the abufe xvhidi the people 
would make of the power which he had intrufted to them, 
and had therefore devifed a check to reftrain them ; but 
this check was not fuf&cient. The Areopagus had no part 
in the government ; and the fenate dcpendinj^itielf npon 
the people, .could not repair a confttcution of ftate eilen* 
tialljr. b»d and disfe^ve. There Trascren a radical vice in 
itie eonftittttion of this fenate de%ned for a reftraint upon 
tbe:, people. It was too numerous. Compofed in its ortg^* 
nal !o( 400 perfons, it afterwards confided of 6oo. £xpe* 
neoc^has always manifefted> that tl» ulents of the greateit 
men are cramped when they are aflembled ; and that where 
.th^e is the greateft number of iages, them is alfo tbe leaft 
wifdomy. 

We commonly view the Athenians on their favunrable 
and advantageous iide* We are firuck with the fliinmg i* 
stages of the hiftory of Athens, and impofed upon by its 
kfti'e- We are dazzled by the battler of Maiaihon and 
Salamis, 6y the pomp of tJie fpeAacIcs, by tbe tafte and 
magnificence of the public mouumenti;, by that croud of 
great men excellent in every way, which will render the 
name of Athens for ever precious ^nd memorable. Ne- 
vepthelefs, if we would examine the interior ftate of this, 
republic, very different fcenes would prefent thcmfelves «. 
We- Ihoold fee a ftate in inccflant combuftion, aflemblies 
always tumultuous, a people perpetually aoitated by brigues 
and faftions, and abandoned to the itnpetuofity of the vileft 
haranguer ; the moft illuftrious citizens perfecuted, ' banifli- 
ed, and continually cxpofed to violence and injuftice-. 
Virtue was prefcribed at Athens, and fervices done their 



* Pro Flacco, n. 7. t. 5. p. 244. y Perfian letters, let. ic6. 

« Set Plato in Akib. 10. p. 448. B. • Id. in a. p 454. 456. 
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country forgot, rnf often puniflied by the oftracifm. What 
a government was chat where the fight of fuch citizens as 
had beft ferved the (late \vas odious and infupportable ! 
Valerius Maximus had reafon to exclaim, '' Happy Athens, 
'^ after fueh unjuil treatment, ftill to ha\e found citis&ens 
*' who loved their country ^.'^ The hiftory of all the other 
people of Greece cannot furnilh n,ear fo many examples of 
injuftice and ingratitude towards the benefa&ors of the ftate^ 
as does ri;e fingle city of Athens. 

It cannot, however, be denied that good nature, gencro- 
fity, and even greatnc& of foul, formed the general and 
predominant charafter of the Athenians. We might cite 
a thoufand examples. I Iball relate no other than the law 
which ordained the conducting into the right road whofo- 
cver had happened to lofe it«. But the populace will al* 
wayste populace ; every .where fickle, capricious, unjuft, 
CTUcl, .and hurried away by the firft impreffions. Every 
individual Athenian was naturally good-natured, affable; 
obliging ; but in the public aflemblies it was no longer th^ 
fime man *. Ariftophahcs reprcfents the people of AtheTns 
under the emblem of an old man, very fenfible at home, 
but who falls into dotage in the public aflemblies*. The 
unequal condud of the Athenians difgufted their allies^, ^nd 
at length entirely alienated them.^ It was ftill more infup- 
J)ortable to the cities of their dependence. They treated 
them with the utmoft rigour '. Thofe cities were forced to 
endure the caprices of a people flattered and perpetually 
fcduccd by their orators ; that is to fay, according to Plato, 
fomething more dangerous and more terrible than the 
caprices of a prince 4^oiled by the flattery and homage 
of a few inconfiderable courtiers. 



•» L. 5. c. % * Cicero de offic. 1. 3. n. 13. 

^ Sec Plato del^. 1. 3.' Xenophon de rep. Athen.; Po1yb.l.6.c.fi.; 
^lian. var. hill. 1. 2. c. 19. 1. 3. c. 18. 1. 5. c. 13. 
• In Equit. ad. 2 . fcen. 2. ' Sec C^fiiuboo in Atben. p . 1 14. 1 75 • 
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A R T I C L E II. 
Laced am on. 

tIT E^ have feen in the fecond part of this work, that 
8b years after the takitig of Troy, the defcendent* 
of Hercules retook pofleffion of Peloponncfus. They then 
ma?*ched i;nder the condud; of three principal chiefs, Ari- 
IWiiemus, Tenienes, and Ctefiphon. Thcfe con<ia^rort 
parted amongft them the countries of which they had mtdc 
thcmfclves maftcrs* ' Temencs had the Argolis. Meflenia. 
fell to Ctefiphon. Ariftodemus dying in the couffe of thitf 
expedition, his two fons Eutifthenes and Proclc^ took hit 
place, and had fdr their (hare Laconia f. 

' Thefe two princes did not think fit to divide ^t domain 
adjud^d to them. Neither did they reign ahernarely, 
as Eteocle? and Polinices had formerly agreed to do at 
Thebes ; but whether in virtue of their father's orders, or* 
from fome other, motives which we are ignorant of, they' 
governed conjunftly and with equal authority, each of 
them bearing the title of King of Lacedctmotiy and being' 
acknowledged in that quality. What is the moft aftonife-' 
iBg, is, that thefe two brothers had the ftrongeft antipathy 
for each other. They never agreed; and all their life 
was paifed in continual difcords • even their dcfcendents 
inherited that fatal raifunderftanding>. For this form of 
government did not end with them. The fceptre remain- 
ed conjunftly in thefe two branches, which fubfifted about 
900 years, during which time they gave kings to Sparta 
from father to fou without interruption. Thirty are rec- 
koned in the line of Eurifthenes, and twenty-feven in 
that of Procles. Thefe two families became extinft nearly , 
about the fame time*: remarkable fingularities thefe, and 



« Supra, part 2. l.f. e.g. art. '6. 

> Herpd. l,^. n. 52. ; Paufan. I. 3. c. i. p. 5:55. 20^. 
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of which I believe no example is to be found in any other 
nation. 

The revolution which had ravilhed the fceptre from 
the defcendents of Pelops to reftore it to the Heraclidae, 
had caufed all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
nefiw. The inhabitants driven from their heritages had 
been conftrained to fly, and to feek an afylum in the neigh- 
Ifooring provinces *. The country was left a defert. The 
firft care of Eurifthenes and Procles was to think of means 
to repeople Laconia. The more readily to attain this end^ 
they determined to receive all ftrangen who Ihonld come, 
let their reafons for retiring thither be what they would ; 
and in order to fix them, they granted them the rights 
and privileges of natives and citizens k. 

The two kings then divided all Laconia into fix parts. 
They chofe Sjarta for their capital, and eftablilhed there 
their reiidence. From this feat of government, theyfeEft^ 
rolers into the cities of their dependence to fignify their 
orders iq the people'- We are ignorant as to the reft, 
irbat were then the laws and maxims of government. From 
this epocha till the reform of Lycurgos, the hiftory of Spar- 
ta is very obfcure. We Ihatl pafs over thefe times of 
darknefs, and proceed to tlie age of this famous legifla* 
tor. 

Although the regal power was eftabliftied, and conftant- 
ly fubfiftcd in the two branches of the reigning family, 
. the ftate felt at lall the efFefts of the difcords which this 
divided authority could not fail to occafion. The two kings 
formed each a party to which every one attached himfelf 
according to his interefts or particular inclination. Thefe 
intcftlne divifions forced the fovereigns to feck, in emula- 
tion of each other, means to gain the affedion of their fub- 
jefts- They had recourfe to fuch relaxations of authorify as 
iHfenfibly became very prejudicial to the maintenance and 
tranquillity of the ftate. 

« Siipra> part 4. 1. t. c/j, art.«. k Strabo. 1. 8. p. 56:. :6i. 562. 

I Anft, poUt, 1, 2. c. 9. p, 329. Er, SUi^ho, p. 5^. 
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Euryppnt or Eurithion, grandfon of Procl'es, was the firft 
^ho, to pleale the people, remitted fomething of the abfo- 
lute authority which the kings of Sparta had always enjoy- 
ed : A condefcenfion which produced horrible confufion and 
unbridled licentioufnefs : a fource of an infinity of mifchicfs 
-which long ^fllifted the ftate. The people, inftead of jjrow- 
ing more tradable, became only the more infolent. Liber- 
ty degenerated into independence. The Kings had no 
longer any authority. They evin dared to attempt their 
facred perfo'ns. Eunomes, the father of Lycurgiis, loft his 
life in a fedition »., In the midft of ihefe troubles and 
anarchy appeared Lycurgus, whofe prudence and firmnefs 
wrought an' entire change in the government of Lacedas- 
Dion. 

This famous legiflator might eafily have mounted the 
throne upon the death of his elder brother, who had left 
, no male jflue. : he evjen reigned forae months. But having 
learned th|t the queen his fifter-in-law was pregnant, he 
declared that the crown belonged to the child which Ihould 
be born, if it were a Ton. He kept his word ; and the queen 
being delivered of a prince, Lycurgus declared him king, 
and from .that inftant diverted himfelf pf the fovereiga 
power ». 

A condufl: fo generous did not lay the fufpicions which 
fomc enemies of Lycurgus had defigned to raife of the up- 
rigbtnefs of his intentions.. To c^lm thefe and diffipate 
them entirely, this great man condemned himfelf to a vo- 
luntary .exile. He pndertook many voyages, with a view 
of confulting the mod able and experienced fages in the 
art of governing. He went firft to Crete ; then paff^d into 
Afia; and laftly travelled into Egypr, tjien the abode of 
fcience and politics ». 

, Lycurgus bad governed the ftate but thiee months, but 
that time was fufficient to make known his abilities. His 
virtues had attrafted the efteem and -veneration of all his 

» Plut. in Lycnr^. p, 40. ■ Plut. p. 4c, 41, 

o Plut p. 41. 42. 

, Yot. III. ■ F * fellow. 
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fellow-Qiti^cnsT. Hb ab&nce made them ftill moxc ieniibk 
of their value. Dilbrders had fo increaf(?d in Sparta, that, 
the whole ftaip fcnt deputies feveral times to prefs his re- 
turn 1. This difpofition of the min^s of the citizens dcteT* 
mined Lycurgus to revilit his country.. He immediately, 
refolved to change the form of government, perfuaded 
that the eftablifhment of fome particular laws could bring 
no relief to the evils he, wanted to cure '. 

Before he executed his defign, he went to pelphos to 
confuk Apqllp upon the cJcfign he meditated. TTia god 
approved it. He received the moft favourable anCwer. 
The prieftefs faluted, Ijinp .the friend of thi? gods, ejtqlaim- 
ingthat ihe knew not; whether Ihe o\ight not to regard hinx 
as :Z divinity rather than a mere mortal. Then flie aflurcd 
Lycurgus, that ApoUa had granted his petition, and that 
he ihould form a ftate the moft excellent that had ever ^ 
cxifted%. . . 

We eafily conceive what credit an^ autbaity I^ycurgu$ 
acquired by fuch a fandtio^^ and how much it affifted hiQi 
in removing difScplties* On his return to Laoedse^Qon^ 
he began by gaining the moft eminent of the city, by com* 
municating to them his deTigns. Being'affured of their cpa* 
fent, he engaged them to meet in arms in the public f<^re, 
to ^ftonifh and intimidate tliofe who (honld -atteffipt- xo ^ 
oppofe Ills projedls ^ Ije met with no obftacles^ and 414 
ivhatever he pleafcd. 

I {hall -pafs over i,n filence the detail of the inftttutiona 
and ordinances of Lycurgus. I ihall only remark, that this 
legiflator did not think £t tQ commit his laws to writing: 
he even very exprcfsly forbade it, He wanted to imprint 
ihem into the miads^and hearts of his fellow-citizens °, iM^d 
he fucceeded. It is obfervable alfo, that this legiflator 
would make no civil law «, 

It would be difficult, 'as to the reft, to give a jiift an4 
precife idea of the political government of Lacedaemo;;. 

p Plot. p. 41. A. ^Plutp.42. ribicU . . . , ... 

' Plut. in Lycuig. p, 42. » Ibid. 

«lWjl.p.47. ?ia. jbiU. 
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FHtey Iifiiilfelf agrees, that it is not poffible to define it y. 
In effeft, the government of Sparta was, properly fpeaking^ 
xreither monarchical, nor ariftocratical, nor democratical \ 
it -was mixed, and participated of all thefe diifercnt kinds 
of pbHtieal conftitutions. 

Ther^were two kings at Sparta, but their power was 
we^ik iand greatly drcumftribed. It does not appear, tliat 
their will had any confiderable influence in the ftate, or that 
they had any great credit in the pt^lic deliberations •• 
T*b^ #^re, properly fpeaking, only the firft citizens of the 
ftate*'; they acknowledging a fuperror authority in the 
Epfioi^ and the people, to whom they were accountable 
fdf'thtir -condiha*. However, they enjoyed great privi* 
le^ei^ ftifficicnt to diftlnguiih them honourably, Tlieir 
jeribnd ^fo were held in the greateft refpcd and confide- 
ration «/ 

The fenate oompoCjd of twenty-eight eleftive members, 
wti trtgiBally poflfeffed of a very extenfive authority. This 
bodj^1ifedT)een inftituted by Lycurgus to maintain an equi- 
Kl^tim^' betv^een th^ kings and the people; the fenate 
fiifing w5tb the kings when the people wanted to in- 
gr^ tt>d much power, and on the contrary fupporting 
tfae^ifiterefts of the people, when the kings appeared too 
ent^l^ifibg^. The kings affifted in the fenate when they 
tbMghf proper, and had the privilege of a double vote •. 
TTic fenate alone had the right of examining affairs, and 
prapofing i^m rathe public aflembly ; but when they had 
given their opinion, the people were the mafters either 
^ approve or rejed it '. The fenators, as I.have already 



7 -t)e leg. 1. 4- p. 829. D. See alfo Arift. pollt. 1. 4. c. 9. 

« see TlwcydJ. 1. 11.79.35.87.; Arift.polit.l.j.c 14. 

% ^cc Herodot. 1. 6. n. 56. 

> Herod. 1. 6. n. 82. jSi. ; Thacyd. 1. 5. n> 60. 63. ; Diod. L w* p. j33» ; 
HBt.t. f.p.8o6.F. 

« Herod. 1.6. n. 56.; Plut.t.i.p. 834. * Plut. 1. 1 » p. 4a, E. 

« Herod. 1. 6. a. 57* Thucydtdet pieteads ihat each kiog had but one 
vote, 1. 1, n. 23. 

f Piat iaLycor^.p. 43. B» 

♦ Fa ikid, 
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faid, were elcfiive. It was. by vote and in tfieir afientWy, 
that the people proceeded to that important choice ». 

• The power. of the fcnate appeared very foon too-ftrong 
^nd abfolute* . It was refolvqd to give it a check,: by oppo- 
lino; to it the power of the Ephqri. This^^ftabliihraeni; 
took place about 130' years after Lyciirgus*. The jgphori 
were five in number S and remained only a year, in ofBce** 
They were chofen by the people, and often taiken-from, 
amongft thbfc of the loweft condition ^. Eftabli(h«l to 
defend the righ'ts of the nation againft the entefprifes of 
the kings and of the fenate, they had a good deal .of re- 
femblance with the tribunes,. of Rome* Although their 
magiftracy was limited to a year, they became fo.po^werful, 
^hat, in i.he *end, the whole authority refted in their bands^ 
The Ephori had a power to expel the fenaiors, x^ put them 
in prifon, and even to punifti ' them with deaths.. The 
I{ings were obliged to obey them at the third -fiuomoni »^. 
They had a right to fine thein, and put them* under -^rrcft "t 
When the kings entered the feuate, the Ephori were dif- 
penfed with rifing.at their approach «» ; but; the kingi were 
obliged to pay them that mark of refpecSp- • Eyery^month/ 
they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ftacCj, the Epbori^ 
in the name, of the republic, ^ and the kings in their owni 
uan;ie, Tlie kings obliged themfelves by oath, and pro-. 
ipifed to govern according to the laws and cuftoaasL The 
oath that the Ephori took in the -name of the republic, was, ' 
that they would maintain the.perfons and authority of the 
kings as long as they fhould exaftly obferve their promifes^. 
For a further check upon the kings, tliefe magiftratcs had 
contrived a very fiiigular expedient founded on the igno- 
rance and fuperftltion of the people. .^ ^ ' 

« Arift. polit.l. 2. c. 9.p,53o. 3V. ; Juftin. 1. ?. c.^. 
; * The ancients ace not agreed 'ujcHi tlietimecf theiJiftitutionof^th^Ephofr. 
T'le greatcft nnmber, hov»ever, refer their original toTheopomp\is, who reign-' 
cd i;?3 years after Lycurgiii. 

• * Pauf. 1. f^. c. H . - » Craghis opud Gr<>nov-. tWcf. Gr.sintiti. t.-j. p. 25P. 
^ Arift. polit. I. 2. c. 9. p. ^30. A. 1 Xenophon de rep.Xtc. 

»' Plut.in Aii:d.&Cleom.p.830. E.; Corn. Nepo sin Aggfil. n. 4.1 . ' - * 
'«' .Corn. Keros in Paul", n . 3. & 5. 1 ° Xenoph.de rep. Laced, fub fin^ 
p Plut. t. 2. p. 81 7. A. s Xenoph. loco tit. ' 

Every 
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. Everj Jiine years the Ephori chafe a night witka.yery 
clear and ferenc iky • They fat dowiji in the open fields, 
keeping a profound filence, and their eyes fixed upon the 
heavens., Iftlijsyfaw a ftar fail, that is to fay, if they 
perceived one of thofe luminous exhalations which we often 
feejhoot along, 4:h(e Iky, they iipmediately accufed^thc 
kjrng^- of leaving ijicqnied. th^ ai^ger of the gods. They 
fufpeaded them firom their funftions till they iliquld receive 
fro^ the oriole. an(.order for their re-eft ablilhment '• : . . 

The Kphori had alfo the charge, of watdbing Uie ^ndq^ 
frfthe qtteen^ V Laftly, they had thq keeping of the pu^ 
Wic treafure % and the general in,i!]pe6lipi\ovcr. all tl>e ilate «♦ 
Ariftotle jullly blanies.the eilabliftim^nt of thefe jniagi- 
ilrate^.^., They caufed the-faiite,dafarders at Sparta?, ^^ i^c 
tribunes *of the people at Romew , . ,- : . '• 

. .The people alfo iiad great aatlprjty at Sparta^ sgiid a 
canCuterablc .ftiarc. in the government 7 • . The public ^f- 
fembUes.,fbiely "decided the aifsui-s of thft ftate *. Itwaf al& 
m^tbefe ailembjies tlitat the eloaiop- ;of ^the raagifti"aJ,es was 
made.'. ♦ . • 

• The government of Laced^^mon^ where the aiithqrity 
was divided by five different Ixjjdies, two kin^, ;a (ena^^e, 
five e[*ori, and the aflembly of the people, is a kind of po- 
litical paradox. The oppofiiion of all thefe different powers 
which reciprocally 'thwarted ^adh ^ther, '• fhould in all ap- 
pearance have been a perpetual four ce of inteftine troubles 
and diflenfions. Neverthelefs we meet in hiftory with no 
ftate which Jia9.been Icfs .agitated, than that of Sparta;, and 
Polybius fays, that of all the people known in hiftory, none 
had fo long preferved their liberty t^ This certainly was 
not the efFeft of a government fo .defeflive in its conftitii-r 
tion as was that of Lacedxmon.^ We can therefore afcrib^i 
the caufe only'to the laws of Ljcurgus. So long as. jhcy^ 
^-ere exadlly obferved, the intereft of the- ftate ^pfevail^'il 

*• Plut.itf Agici.&aedih.-p.Soo. B :*-• *.-^' * 

^ Plato in Alcibiad. i ". p. 441 . A, * Xenoph. de rep. Lgced. Tub fin. 

« JEliai^. var. hift. L2.C. 5. J^ PoUt. l.jf. c.91 p. S^. . > ' 

r PIatoat:leg.l.4.p.829.n. , ;. * Tlmcyd. 1. 1. n. ;«i^.8.Sp7». ' 

. * iMut. ill Lycurg. \\ 43. B. ^ Lv6.e.6- p. 491. 
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Over all pfivate coiifiderations, and Spaita was t|ic terror 
of kcfr tiei^hboiirs. Her ruin followed as foon as flic loft 
figktbftbcm. 

In effcA, we cannot fcut allow thai tliere was a great ftuid 
t)f wifddm and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus; Tliey 
have been the admiration of the moft famous politidans 
of antiquity, and jaftly too, even though they were to be 
judged by the event. But let us take it along with us, 
that thefe regulations could only be proper for a ftate of 
faian extent, and wdre really prafti cable only iniohgft a 
people who were not numerous, foch as thofe of which 
Greece wai compoTed. Ifl the time of Lycui:gus, they rec- 
koned in Sparta '6nly nine thoufand inhabitants «, and 
thirty thoufand in tiie' country*. In fo fmall a ftate si 
people may be educated and governed fike a fingle family. 
From this principle, I -fhall fay with Tolybius,. that the 
iorifi of the government of Sparta was well chough adapied 
to it, as long as the Laceddtmonians aimed not at extend* 
ing the bounds of their dominions; But this fame gov^at- 
ment became imperfeft and defetftive from the moni^ht 
that Sparta fuflfered herfelf to be hurried away by vi^g of 
ambition, and conceived projefls of advancement •. 



ARTICLE III. 
Cf the .Greek Colonies^ > 

'T^HE attention which I have given to the hiftory of A* 
thens and of Laced^smon, has occafioned the oiliif'* 
fion of an event which ought not however to be forgot,' 
1 mean the number oif Grecian colonies, . which, about the 
beginning 6f the ages we ai'C going through, quitted their 
motner-couiitry, and went to form cftabliftiments in many 
parts of Afia and Europe. In the preceding volume I hive 
indicated the caufe of thofe emigrations. There we faw 

« Mctodot. I. 7. 11, 354. ** Plutarch, kj Lrcurg. P. 44- B. 

« Polyb. !. 6. c. 6. p. 49^' See alfo the Efprit dcs loix, 1 . 4- c. ?. 

^vhat 
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what had been the efSetft and conrequences of the »ey(du«- 
tion whkh Greece underwent when the Hcraclidx came ?tt* 
wreftcd the fceptre from the defcendents of Pelopj, abp«t 
80 yfsars after the taking of Troy. The moft renownel 
and celebrated of thefe colonies, were thofc which were 
fcH-med in Alia by the lonians, the iGolians, and the }>o- 
rians. 

The Trojan war had given the Creeks an opportunity of 
acquiring a pretty exad knowledge p£ the LeiTer Affia* The 
lonim anciently eftabliflied in Attic^ but - afterwards fet-. 
tied in Peloponnefus, had remained ^eFe in tranquillity till 
ftch time as the Heraclidae came to retake poffcilkm of it* 
The Achacans, at that time driven from Laconia, fell upoa 
the lonians, and conftrained them to. quite Peloponfiefus.^ 
The lonians took refuge in Attica f ; iut having multiplied 
to fuch a degree that the country could no loiiger main-, 
tain fe great a number of inhabi;ant^> Nileus, that fon of 
Codrtis^ whom the Athenians had receded f, placed .himfelf' 
atxheir head, and conduced them iuxo Afia. They toofc 
poflSffion of a country *which was then bounded l?y Caria 
and- by Lydia. it is that which ixpp^ them vyas after- 
wards called Ionia. There they built twelve cities, Ephe- 
fus, Colophon, Clazomena, &x. * 

This colony had been preced^ed by another emigration, 
which is not lefs famous in hiftory. Thofe of the Achasans 
whodefcended from JEolus, having been driven from Laco* 
nia by the Dorians, who returned into Peloponefus with the 
Herj^clidx, found themfelves obliged to feek for new lands ^ 
Thejf,piJtthcmfelves under the conduft of Penthileus,thac. 
fon pf . Oreftes who had been dethroned by the Heraclidac^ 
After fome -rambling they fixed thcmfelyes in the L^ffer Afia,, 
between Ionia and Myfia, and gave that cpuntry jhe name 
of ^olia. Smyrna and many oth^r cities owe their found a* 
tion l;othat colony ^. 

' Sec part a. 1. 1. c. 3. art. 6. « Sapra, p. a'J. & 29. 

P Marm. Arund. cp.26.; Pauf. I. 7, c. 2. init.; -Xlian. var.hift.1. 8. c. 5^ ' 

< See part 2. 1. I.e. 3. art. 6. 

^ Strabp^l. 13, p. 87?.; Veil. Faterc. I. r. n. 2.4. 

/ The 
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'The third colony which pafled about tKc fame time from 
Greece into Afia, was tompofcd of Dorians. They had ac 
cpmpanicd the HeracHdac in their expedition againft the 
Athenians in the rejgn of Codrus. The Heraclidjs were ' 
beaten ; but their defeat did not prevent their feizing the 
countryof Megara, and giving it to the Dorians. A part ' 
of this people remained in that country ; fome of them pafled'* 
ipto Crete ; but the far grcateft number cftabliflicd them- - 
felves in that part of the Lefler Afia which from them was • 
caHed Doria. There they built Halicamaffiis, Cnidos, and 
other cities. They alfo fpread, thcmfeives into the iflaiids 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c « , 

I fhall fay nothing of feveral other cotenies which went 
from Greece about the fame time, and ftiali pafs.over m\ 
lileiice thofe confiderable fettlements which we know were^ 
made by the Greeks in Italy «^, in Sicily »,' on the borders 
of the Pontus Euxinus •, and as far as th^ coafls of Africa p. 
This detail would lead us too far. The colonies of the 
Lefler Afia are without contradidlion the moft famous of all 
ttiofe which were ever formed by the Greeks. Th^y prove 
fufficiently to what a height this part of Europ;^ was former- 
ly peopled. We are aftoniftied, that fo inconfiderabfc a 
nation as the Greeks, (hut up in the compafs pf a country jlpt 
equal to a fourth part of France, fliouldhave been in a con- 
dition to fend out almojl at the fame time fo great a num-' 
ber of colonies. 

' This perhaps would be the proper place to propofe fome 
refleflions on the facility and inclination which the ancients 
had to form and fend fo many colonies into countries often 
remote. One might dwell upon that ufage which fingular- 
ly charafterifes the ages of which I am now fpeaking. One 
might alfo conclude with much probability, that families 
multiplied much more at that time than they appear to do 
BOW. There might be room for forming many reaforiings 
on the caufe of {hat reftlefs humour which rendered the 

* Strabo, 1. 14. p. 965. 

»» Marniam, p, 51c. »• Id. p. 463. • IJ. p. 516. P Id. ibM. 

ancients 
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ancients fo fubjeS to migrati9ns, and which led them to 
change their abode with a facility that always aftonilhes us 
at prefent. In effcft; many ages pafTed before the greatcil: 
part of the ancieat nations were well eftabliflied or fixed 
for a continuance in the fame diftrift. All tliefe different 
objefls which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly de- 
ferve to be examined with .great attention ; but this difcuffioii 
would divert us too much from the principal objeft which 
ought to employ us in the prefent article. I return there- 
fore to* the Grecian colonies. 

'1 fee nothing particular to fay on the form of government 
followed by the different colonies of which I have been 
fpeaking. As. mod of thefe tranfmigrations were made 
only about the time that the republican fpirit began to be 
predominant in Greece, the colonies which went from it 
conformed themfelves to thofe ideas, and adopted, in con- 
fequence, the republican government. As to the laws, civil 
and political, that they eftabliflied originally, it is to be pre- 
fumed, that, in their beginnings, they differed little from 
thofe of which I had occafion to g^ve an account in the 
fecond part of this work, in explaining the ancient govern- 
ment of Greece % Inprocefs of time only it became necef- 
fary.to make fuch alteration^ as were fuitable to the particu- 
lar pofition of each colony. 

I (hair carry no further my refearches into the Grecian 
hiftory. My intention is not to deliver all that maybe found 
worth notice in a nation fo worthy of our ftudy and of our 
attention.* I (hall only fay a word on the revolution which 
was wrought in tlie government, manners, and genius of 
the different ftates of Greece, during the ages here under 
confidcration. 

' Greece in one fenfe comprehended kut one and the fame 
people; and, till about the middle of the ages we are now 
going through, a pretty clofe uniformity of manners prevail- 
ed. But, from that epocha, there is to be obferved a greax 
variety and difagreemenf inthe manners and condu*.^ of the 

4 See book i. c. 3. art. 8- 

'Moh. III. G ' 'different 
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different ftates which compofed the Greek natioo. It is, 
cafy to penetrate the caufe, if we refleft but a little on the 
events of which this part of Europe was the theatre. 

Government and manners had been originally the fame or 
nearly alike in the different ftates of Greece, although 
founded by various colonies. Let us run through the firft 
ages of the hiftory of Athens, of Argos, of Sicyon, Thebes, 
Sparta, Corinth, Mycejiae, we fhall obferve no difference in 
the adminiftration of thefe different ftates. We fee the 
fame uniformity fuWift for many ages, and till after the re- 
turn of the Heraclidae into Peloponnefus. As yet the 
Greeks were veiy ignorant in arts and fci6nces, in commerce, 
navigation, the art military, and politics. This I have proved 
fufEciently in the fccond part of this work, where I endea- 
voured to make known the ftate of the Greeks m relation 
to all thefe different objeSs. That nation was then unenlight- 
ened and very poor, quiet of con fequence, and without am- 
bition. Some ages after the return of the Heraclidae, the 
appearance of things was, changed. The Greeks began to 
acquire knowledge ; immediately a general revolution in 
genius was effefted, a univerfal impulfe was felt. Here 
begins the epocha of that variety, and of that oppofition 
which ever after reigned in the manners of the different 
people comprehended under the name of Greeks : oppofi- 
lions which however did not become very perceptible till 
feme time after Lycurgus and Solon. Then all the different 
republics of Greece completed their form of government 
andconftitutioEs, and, by a necefiary confequence of events 
of this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed alfo. 
Each ftate opened its eyes on its own interefts, and formed 
laws and maxims relative to its pofition and particular views. 
Agcneral attention V'as roufcd to theobjeflspf politics, arts, 
2nd commerce. Faftions arofe along with ambition and 
luxury. Even the riches of genius with which the nation 
was fo abundantly provided, were made the beft of. Orators 
as well as philofophers acquired from this moment a degree 
of efteem, credit, and authority, beyond the example of any 
other country. 

This 
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This change was not advantageous to Greece. The opu- 
lence (rf fome of the republics infpired them with thoughts 
of ambition and rivality, Infenfibly a fpirit of incroach- 
ment and domineering fcizcd the different ftatesof that part 
jof Europe. Each of them affcded fuperiority, and afpired to 
the direAion of the whole nation. The general intereft dif- 
appeared, and was facrificed to particular views. Greece 
then was torn with fadlions and intcftine divifions. In vain 
^d the patriots attempt to raile their voice^ and reprefenc 
the fatal confequences of thefe quarrels ; they were not 
liftened to. The republics feduccd and led by fiery orators, 
tore each other to pieces, gnd engaged continually in the 
moft bloody and obftinate wars. The iflue was mod: fatal 
to the nation. The advantages which the Greeks alternate- 
ly gained over each other, began by mutually weakening 
thepi, and ended by fowing in all hearts, fuch feed$ of hatred 
and anifpofityj as rendered for ever irrcconcileable all the 
difiereni: people comprehended under the name of Greeks. 
It is thus that they paved themfelves the way to ruin by " 
leciprocal loflcs, and by a conduft which put them out of con- 
dition of uniting to defend the common liberty. Thi.s mif- 
underftanding joined to the weaknefs occasioned by a train 
of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and forced her 
to fubmit forever to a foreign yoke. 
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BOOK ir. 

Of Arts and ManufaBures. 

THE objedlswhich we are about to examine in thii 
third part of our work, are of a kind fomething dif- 
ferent from thofe which employed us in the prece% 
ding volumie. There we examined the origin and progreft 
of the arts among the mod ancient people. To falfil^tHi 
defign, we were obliged to enter into many details \^ich 
would now be fuperfluous. The ages which we are now Tur- 
veying, offer us nothing new of this kind. With the es^cef)-^ 
tion of the Greeks, the other nations of whom I have had 
occafion to fpeak, added nothing to the difcoverifes they had 
been long in pofleflion of. I fltall therefore attend otily to 
fuch ftrokes as are capable of charafterifing the geniils and 
tafte Which reigned in the enterprifes, and in the monuments 
of the Affyrians, Babylonians, ^nd Egyptians. Indeed the 
epocha which at prefent engagcfi our attention> is that of 
the glory and fplendOT of thefe people. After the conquefts 
of Cyrus, f'uccefEvely fubjefted to the Pcrfians, Greeks, and 
Romans, they fell into abfolute decay, and their genius 
feemed to be extinguiflied with their liberty. 

The hiftory of the arts among the Greeks in' the fpace of 
time comprehended in this third part, does not prefent us 
With objefts worihy of much attention. The progrefs of 
thefe people was, in every kind, much flower than thofe of 
the Egyptians aniAfiatic nations. The ages we are now 
goin^ through are not yet thofe which have immortali fed 
Greece. But about aoo years after this epocha, the Greeks 
took the mod iublime flights. They then enriched the arts 
with all that imagiuation and tafte conld furnifli. Tliey 
cJiight the real beauties which neither the Egyptians noi- 

th^ 
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the Afiatics were ever acquainted wich, We (hall not how- 
ever enjoy this magnificent fpedlacle ; it would be neceffary 
for that purpofc to defcend to the time of Pericles, or evcii 
of Alexander. The bounds I have prefcribed myfelf will 
not permit ic. Let us content ourfclves with contemplating 
the dawn which ufhered in fo fine a day. 



. C H A P. L 

Of the Affyrians and Babylonians 4 

' '« , 

W.E have fi^en in the firft part of this work, that M* 
neveh owed its foundation toAflur, and Babylon to 
Niprod *. I faid there at the fame time, that the opinioil 

^ of thofe among the writers of antiquity who attributed til 
the ancienit Ninus and Semiramis the fuperb works whk^ 

. have rendered thefe two cities fo famous, was not to he de- 
pended upon »>. In effedii appears to me improbable,. that 
in the earlieft times they fhould have executed fuch equally 
immenfc and magnificent ftruAures as are fpoke of by tbofe 
authors. I judge them to belong only to the ages which 
employ us at prefent. This opinion moreover is ftrengthen- 
ed by the fiiffrage of a number of hiftorians, who in all re- 
fpeds defcrve infinitely more credit than Ctefias copied bj 
Diodorus and by other writers modern enough «. 

Caftor, whofe chronology appears to have been greatly 
eftefemed by Eufebius and many other writers of merit, 
reckoned two kings of AfTyriaof the aame of Ninus; one 
who founded Nmeveh, and another who mounted the 
throne- in the latter times of that empire «'. Every thing 
leads me to believe that we ought to refer to the fecon4« 
Ninus the enlargement and magnificence of Nineveh, 
improperly^ attributed by Ctefias and his copiers to the,, 
firll Ninus, the founder of the AfTyrian empire. 

» Book I.e. I. art. 3. »> Ibid. b. 2. c, 3.- <^ See IVlaTfliam, jp. 477- if 
■ ^ j£ud Syncell. p. 2^5. 206 A : . 
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As to Babylon, it is beyond a doubt that we ought to 
place the conftruftion of all the works which have immor- 
taHfcd that capital, under the reign of its lafl fovereigns. 
Bcrofus •> Megafthencs <', Herodotus t, and* Abydenus »•, 
kfcribe the hohour of all the embclliftiments of Babyloii 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and to Nitocris his fpoufc. Their te- 
ftimony is ponformable to that of the holy fcripture*^.- I 
believe myfelf therefore fufficiently authorifed to refer to 
the ages' treated of in this third part, all that the ancients 
have delivered to us upon the grandeur and magnificence 
of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Here no. doubt is the place to make a particular defcrip- 
;iqn of thefe two cities. But, in the firft place, we have 
left us but very imperfeft notions of Nineveh. Of all the 
writC|B of antiquity who have reached down to us, not one 
had feen that capital. It had been deftroyed, and that a 
long time, when Herodotus the moft ancient of thofe au- 
thors wrote. As to Babylon, the fubjeft has been treated 
fo often and in fo many works which arc in the hands of 
all the world, that I deem it fuperfluous to enlarge upoa 
it. I (hall therefore content myfelf with propofing fome 
general reflcftions upon thefe two cities. 

The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if we 
take it upon the common opinion, was of a prodigious and 
incredible extent. The firft of thefe two cities formed, ac- 
cording to the ancients, an oblong fquare, the two greater 
fidei of which were each of 150 ftadia, and the two leffet- 
of 90. Its total circuit was confequently 480 ftadia t. We 
commonly eftimate thefe 480 ftadia at 25, or even 30 of 
our common French leagues. But according to the opinion 
of Monfieur de Ulfle, founded upon good authorities, the 
ftadia of remote antiquity fliould be eftimated much lower '^ 
According then to the redudion which I propofe, the 

* -^P*^ Jof. adverf. Appion. 1. 1 i c. 6, 

* j4fud Eufeb. pracp. cvang. 1. 9. c. 41 . p. 457- ^' « L. 1 . n. 185. 

* Apud Eufcb. hco citat. p. 456. ' Daniel, c. 4- v. 27. 

* Diod. 1 . 2 . p. n 5. * Acad . dcs fdciitw, ann. 1 72 r , M . p. 6o. 6j . 

, ground- 
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grouixd-plan of Nineveh could occupy only about fk fquare 
leagues «. That city muft have been confecjuently fome- 
thing more than feven times greater than Paris *. 
„ We read, it is true, in the prophet Jonah, that Nineveh 
was a great city' of three days journey •. . The greatdl 
part of commentators have concluded from thence, that 
Nineveh could not be furrounded in lefs than .three day*. 
That expreffion appe«ys to me rather to fignify that three 
days at Jeaft were necefTary to travel into every part of it. 
The explication that 1 propofe, appears to me exafily con- 
formable to the miflion of the prophet. He had in effeft 
been fcnt to Nineveh to preach repentance, and it was only 
by going .through the interior parts of the city, that he 
could declare tp its inhabitants the menaces of the Almighty. 
$0 the. facred text fays that Jonah entered the city a day'ft 
journey, and cried O.- 
Nineveh moreover was not peopled ia proportion to* the 
extern of its walls. We read in the. {ame prophet I have juft 
now .quoted, that there were then in that city fix fcore thcwr- 
fan4,perfons that could not difcern between their right 
hand and their left i*;* an expreflion which is underftood^ 
and rightly too, to mean children of the Ipweft age* It 
is. to be prcfumed from- this paffage, that there could. not be 
in Nineveh moje than fcVcn hundred thoufand fouls or 
thereabouts, the cliilcfren commonly making but the fifth 
part of the inhabitantis of a city. Nineveh then contained 
not many more people than Paris, although its compafs was 
infinitely greater. Undoubtedly that city inclofed many 
very fpaoious gardens ; a cuftom eflablilhed from the earlieft 
times, and which ftill continues in the eaftern cities i. 

I fliall fay the fame thing of Babylon, and on a much better 
foundation ; for thq andents fpcak in reality of gardens, 

» Ibid. ann. 1725, p. 54. Tofpeakmoreexa«flly 5^-^.J-^-|- fquare leagues. 

• The fnrface of Paris is rilT o Sry P^^^^ of a fquare league. 'Jiius the 
furface of Nineveh was more than feven times 7^^ greater than that of Paris, 

' C. 3. V. 3. 

• C. 3. V. 4. Sec Father Hardouin ad Plin. 1. 6. fcdt. 16. not. (25.) 
p C.4. V. II. *» Acad.desfdenccs^ann, 1725, M.p. 5J. ^s- 

and 
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aii3 even of arable lands being inclofed within its walls'. 
Biit othcrwife they are 6y no means agreed upon the extent 
of that city. I thought the preference due to themeafures 
of Herodotus, ivhofe teftimony is much fapcrior to that of 
ill the other writers. He had been at Babylon at a time 
when that city was not entirely fallen froni its ancient' 
{jplcndor ; an advantage which Clitarchus, Diodorus, Stra- 
bbv and the reft could not have had. According, thetr to 
Herodotus, the compafs of Babylon was equal to that of 
Nineveh, that is to fay, /fio ftadia ^ But Babylon was a 
perfcd fquare, and confequently greater than Nineveh *. 
According to the proportion that I have already indicated, 
we ought to eftimate the ground-plan of Babylon at more 
than fix fquare leagues of furface f . That city was there- 
fore near eight times as^ big as Paris %. We can fay no- 
riling ofxhe number of the inhabitants it contained : only 
I prefume, that Babylon might be peopled in the fame pro-- 
jportion as Nineveh. 

Authors have greatly extolled the public works and c- 
difices which once rendered Babylon one of the wonders of 
ihc world. We may reduce all thefe objefts to five prin- 
cipal heads: I. the height of its walls, 2. the temple of 
Belus, 3. the hanging gardens, 4. the bridge built over 
the river Euphrates, and the quays which lined that river, 5, 
the lake and canals dug by the hand of man to diftribute the 
waters of the Euphrates. 

All thefe works fo marvellous in the judgment of an- 
-tiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exaggerated 
by the authors who have fpoke of them. How can we con- 
ceive in cffeft, that the walls of Babylon could have beeq 

' Diod. I. 2.p. i2r; Q^.Curt. 1. 5.C. f, 'L.i.n.178, 

♦ Notwithftanding what Strabofays, 1. 16. p, 1071, C. 
* f In ftrianefs 6^4^° ^4. fquare leagues. 

\ About 7-^. If we were to judge of the greatnefs and extent of Babylcui 
jroma faft related by Arillotle, what an idea /hould we form of it? He 
lays, th5t when the city was taken, there was one quarter in it, where the 
news had not yet arrived three days after. Dc rep. 1. 3. c. 3. t. 2. p. ^40. 
341. I do not conceive bow an author like Ariltotlc could ferio nil y relate 
fuch an abfurdity, 

318 
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318 feet high, and 81 in thicknefs, in a compafs of near ten 
leagues «. 

I ftiall fay the fame of rhat fquare building, kno\yn un- 
der the name of the temple of Belus. It was compoled of 
eight towers placed one above another, diminifliing always 
as they wept up. Herodotus does not tell us what was 
the height of this monument-. ' Diodorus fays that :t 
furpaffed all belief ''. Strabo fixes it to one ftadium y, a 
meafure which anfwcrs nearly to fix hundred of our feet ♦. 
For in the time of this geographer, the ftadiawere much 
more confiderable than in the firft ages f . The entire mals 
of this building ought to have been anfwerable to its cxceffive 
Jieight ; and this is alfo the Jdea that the ancietits defigned 
to give as of it. We may judge by the following faft. Xer- 
xes had entirely demolifhed this temple, Alexander un- 
dertook to rebuild it. He defignedto begin by clearing the 
place, and removing- the ruins. Ten thoufand workmen 
who were employed two months in this work, W'ere not, 
fay they, able to finifti it «, 

The riches inglofed in the temple of Belus were propor- 
tioned to its immepfity. Without fpeaklng of the tables 
and cenfers, the cups and other facred vales, of maffy 
gold, there was a ftatue 40 feet high ; which alone weigh- 
ed a thoufand Pabylonifh talents. In fhort, according to 
the inventory that the ancients have given us of the riches 
contained in this temple, the total fum would amount to 
two hundred and twenty millions and ^ half of French livres. 
Exaggeratiom like thefe deftroy themielves. 

As to the hanging gardens, according to all appearance 
they never exiftcd. The filence of Herodotus on a work 
fo Angular and fo remarkable, determines pe to place in 

* Herod. J. 1.11.178. Herodotttf on this occafion could only Tpeak from 
the accountsof the inhabitants. When he was at Babylon, the walls were 
fnorc than three fourths dcftroyed, ashetclls oshimfclf, 1. 3. n.159. 

« He only fays that it was four ftadia in compafs, 1. 1 . n. 181 . 
»L. 2.p. 123. T L. 16. p. 1072. 

• The towers of the church of Notre Dame are only 204 fret in height, 
t We cannot reckon them lefs thsUi 95 fathom 2 feet 1 1 inches. 

f Sfraho, 1. t6. p. 1073.; Arrian.dc cxpcU. Alex 1. 7. p. 480, 
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the rank of fables all that the other writers have delivered 
upon this pretended wonder. Herodotus had carefully vi- 
fited Babylon. He enters into (uch details as prove that he 
has omitted none of the rarities of that city. Can we pre- 
furae that he would have pafled over in filence fuch a"" 
work as the hanging gardens ? All the authors who have 
fpoke of it are of much later date than this great hiftorian. 
None of them except Berofus * fpeaks on his own teftimony. 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had extraftcd 
from Ctcfias what he fays of thefe famous gardens. There 
is alfo great appearance, that Strabo had drawn from tha 
fame fource. In a word, the manner in which Quintus 
Curtius exprefles himfelf, fufSciently Ihews how much the 
exiftence of thefe gardens appeared to him fufpicious. He 
judged they owed the greateft part of it tp the imagination 
of the Greeks *. ♦ 

Let us now fpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which the 
ancients have placed in the number of the moff marvelloua 
works of the eaft. It was near one hundred fathoms in 
length, and almpfl four in breadth »». We cannot deny 
but that a great deal of art and labour was neceflary to Jay 
the foundations, which it could not be eafy to fettle in 
the bed of an extremely deep and rapid river, which alfo 
rqlls along a prodigious quantity of mud, and whofe bottom 
is entirely fandy. They had therefore taken many precau- 

• We know that Berofus never ftuck at exaggerating when he had a mind 
to txalt the wonJers of Ms country. 

* Super arce vulgatum Graecorum fabulis miraculum penfiles horii Junt, 1. 5. 
c. i.p.3t4. Tliere was probably at Babylon feme hill lined with terralles, 
and adorned with trees. This kind of garden may have becji enough for a? 
heated imagination to give birth to the defcriptions which we read at this 
ti:r,e in certain authors. 

*> Diod. 1. 2. p. 121 . According to that author, the bndge of Babylon was 
jftadia in length and 30 feet in breadth. Reducing thefe dimerfions to our 
nieafurcs, this bridge may have been 477 fathom 2 feet 7 inches long. Thi^ 
length, as we fee, is in no fort of proporrtofi. to the breadth, Befides, Piodorua 
fays, that the btidge was \>\A\i in thenarroweft place of the Sephratcs. "We 
}carn frojir Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1073. A. that at Babylon this river Wis only ofie 
ftaJi'jminbreidth. I have thought fit in confequence to abandon the t«ct 
fii Diodorus, and fix the length of the biidge at one Jdadium. 
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jionsto fecure the piers of the bridge of Babylon. They 
were built of ftones joined and faftened together with 
cramps of iron, and their joints filled with melied lead '• 
The frpnt of the piers, turned towards the current of the 
Euphrates, was defended by buttrefles extremely advanced, 
which diminiflied the weight and force of the water, by cut- 
ting it at a great diftance <». Such was the bridge of Baby«^ 
Ion. 

While we do juftice to the Ikill of the Babylonians, in 
condu<aing thefe works, we cannot help remarking the bad 
taJfte, wliich, at all times, reigned*in the works of the eaft- 
ern nations. The bridge of Babylon furnifhes a llriking 
mftanceofit* This edifice was abfolutely without gi'ace, 
or any air of majefty. The breadth of it was in no fort of* 
proportion to its length *. The diftance between the piers 
was alfo very ill contrived. They were diftant from each 
pther only eleven feet and a.half «. Finally, this bridge was 
not arched '. We may judge of its effcft on the view. 

The Babylonians, however, were not the only peopld 
who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. This 
fecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the people 
of remote antiquity, who, generally fpeaking, do notap* 
pear to have been v6ry (kilfiil in ftone-cutting. 

As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may be* 
lieve that they were grand and magnificent ; but I fliall not 
-cafily believe that they furpaffed thofe which we have daily 
under our eyes. In this refpeft, I believe, Paris may difpute 
it for magnificence, and for the extent of the work with all 
the cities of the univerfe. 

1 fhall fpeak more particularly in the following book of. 
the canals, and of the lake, for the difcharge and palTage 

« Herod.Ki.n.i86. «» Diod. ibid. 

• FoUov/ing the fame reduftion that we have propofed, this bridge was 
95 .fathom 2 feet 11 inches in length, and 4 fathom 2 feet 7 inches in 
breadth. Tlie length of the Pont Royal" is only 72 fathom ; yet its breadth 

is 8 fathom 4 {^ti t* ' 

• Diod. I. I . p. 1 21 . ' Herod. 1. 1 . n. 186. ; Diod. loco citato. 

t The extent of IVefiminfler Vridge is 1223 feet from ivharf to %>bArf, and 
its breadth mitlm the haitl9ments44fi^i- 

H 2 of 
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of the waters of the Euphrates, We (hall fee there whe* 
(her there is not a good deal of abatement to be made in 
the account of the ancients, when they make the circuni' 
ference of the lake of Babylon amount to x2oa fquare fta- 
dia « ; that is to fay, to more than fifty leagues *, and the 
depth of it to about 1 20 feet ^ ; adding, that this lake was 
lined with ftones throughout *. 

I do nor, however, pretend by thefe reflexions to exte- 
nuate altogether the grandeur and magnificence of Nine- 
veh attd of Babylon. I only think we Ihould make a con- 
fidefable allowance for exaggeration, in what the ancients 
have delivered to us concerning them. I think, moreover, 
ihat the Ailyrians and Babylonians had no idea of what wcr 
call the orders of architeSurev I judge fo from the little 
laile which the Afiatics in all ages difcovered in their build- 
ings f * I believe then that the monimients which formerly 
tendered Nineveh and Babylon fo famous, were more re- 
markable for their fingularity, and for the profufion of orna* 
ment, than ty the fymmctry and grace of their conftruftion^ 
That elegance, and thofe beautiful proportions which charm 
and allure us in the Grecian architedure, were, and ftill 
are, unkno\Vn in the Indies, in China, in Perfia, and, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, in all the eaft. 

We can fpeak but very imperfeftly of the tafle of the 
Aflyriaiis and Babylonians in fculpturc ; only we fee that 
this art niuft have been very much praftifed among thefe 
people. The fcripturc fpeaks of a golden ftatue fixty cu- 
bits in height, and fix in breadth, fet up by the orders of 
Nebuchadne7zar fc, without reckoning many other repre- 
fentations of divinities and princes which filled the temples 

8 Megafthen. apud Eafeb. praep-cvang. K9. c. 41. p. 4^7. €. ; Diod. I. z, 
p. 122. 

•. 53 leagues rlrr^. 

*» MegaftlKjn. loco cit. Thefe 120 feet make 114 ftet 7 incbej, Parift 
meafure. Diod. loco cit. makes the lake of Babylon onJy 35 feet in depth. 
It \% ftlll a great deal. 

' HeroJ. I, r. n. 185. Diod.1. 2. p. 122. fay, that it was lined with a 
\r 111 of bri<*ks cemented with bitumen. 

■ ^ From tills proportion we nmit except the Greeks of Afia Minor* 
/^'^ Dan. c. 3. V. 1. 

. and 
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and palaces of Babylon ». It is certain then, that theBaby* 
lonians worked much in fculpture ; but is it certain alfo/ 
that tafte and corrednefs diftinguiftied the works of their 
artifts ? This may very reafonably be doubted. In cffed, 
we do not fee that the Afiatics ever knew how ta dcfiga 
with tafte and precifion. I Judge fo, not only by the mo- 
dern produftions of thefe nations, but even by fuch of their 
monuments as have efcapcd the injuries of lime. The 
figures which we fee on all that remains of the bas reliefs 
of the ancient orientals, are climify and incorredit, without 
attitude, grace, or variety of expreffion. We fliall conceive 
ftill a worfe opinion of the artifts of Babylon, if we admit 
that the ruins, now known under the name of the ruins 
ofPerfepolisy are the remains of a palace built by the firft 
fovereigns of Perfia. The ftatues and bas reliefs which are 
yet to be fcen there, are afluredly of the worft tafte and the 
meaneft execution « ; yet it appears that thefe works, as 
indifferent as they are, would have been above the hands 
of the ancient fculptors of Babylon. I fay it on the autho- 
rity of Diodorus, who tells us, that the palaces of Perfepolis 
and Sufa were built by artifts whom Cambyfes tranfported 
out of Egypt ifitO' Perfia, after he had fubjeded that empire •• 
Neverthelefs, when Cambyfes made himfelf matter of Egypt, 
he was already fo of Babylon, and confequently had it 
cafily in his power to have taken thence whatever work- 
men he ftiould have believed capable of executing the mag- 
nificent works he had refolved to ereft. If this prince 
then thought it neceflary to tranfport Egyptian artifts into 
Perfia, I think wc may fairly conclude that he efteemed 
thofe of Babylon, incapable of fulfilling the grand and mag- 
nificent projefts he had conceived. For what other motive 
codld have engaged him to fuch a ftep? With equal ta- 
lents their being at hand fliouM have determined Cambyfes 
to prefer the Babylonian workmen. In the following ar-. 
tide, I fliall again have occafion to return to the manner 

' Dan, c. 5. V.4.; Diod.1.2. p. 122. n;?. 

a See Cha'-din, t. a. p. Mo, &c. ; Le Bruvn, t. 2 p. 285. 

»!-. i.p.55. &i6. 

and 
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^ chara6ler of ±efc people in works of tafte and ge< 
nius. 

' Let us otherwife do juftice to the Babylonians on their 
proficiency in many branches of the arts which they appear 
to have very well underftood. In the number of thefe I (hall 
p}ace> for example^ the foundery of metals. Tfae great 
^aiitity of ftatues of gold, filver, and bronze, which de« 
corated the temples of Babylon •, prove it fufficiently. I 
gkight alfo enlarge upon the ikill of the Babylonians in the 
Hianufadures of the loom, and particularly in works of 
Qrabroidery ; but I refcrve thefe details for the article in 
which I Ihall treat of the manners and cuftoms of thefe ' 
people* What I (hall there have occafion to fay of their 
luxury and magnificence, will not permit us to doubt of that 
degree of perfe&ion to which the Babylonians had carried 
a great part of the arts in the brilliant ages of their mo- 
i^archy* 

I ihould have fpoken of the temple of Solomon, and of 
all the equally curious and magnificent works which we 
know to have been executed by the orders of this prince*. 
]^ut the hiftbry and the monuments of. the Jewifli nation 
do not enter into the plan which I have propofed. I have 
never treated of them otherwife than incidentaUy, and 
when it was neceflary to have recourfe to them to clear 
up and afcertain the ftate of the arts in Aila and Egypt, 
in the ages which formed the objefi of the fiVft and fecond 
parts of this work. The epocha^vhich we are now go- 
ing through, difpenfes with our borrowing any thing from 
the hiftory of the chofen people. We fhall find enough 
of refources in profane writers to eftablifli the fjuSs of ^ 
which I am to give an account in this third part. 

• Dan. c. 5. V. 4. ; Herod. I. i.n. i8i.; D;od.l.2.p. 122. 123. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. n. 

Of the Egyptians. 

I Have faid, that, according to all appearances, we ofight 
to abate a great deal of the idea which the iincleJits 
have dcfigned to give us of the monuments conlhnifted by 
the AflyriAis and Babylonians. We have thcf bAter author 
riiy for this, as nothing remains at this time ca|>aMe of 
juftifying die marvels that antiquity publi(hed'Of Nine- 
veh and Babylon. ThuS we are not obliged to admit re* 
lations often refjugnant to i'eafon. We ought- not to pafi 
abfolutely the fame judgment of the fadls which ancient 
authors ha\^a tranfmitted to us npon the- monuments 
of the Egyptians. 1 (hall obferve at' firft- fight, that 
the ^vriters of antiquity db not 'appear -to "have gii^en 
into the fame exaggerations upon the Egyptian edifi- 
ces as upon thofe of Afia. Befides, the obelilks and pyra- 
mids fubfiil to this day, withoUt fpeaking-pf -an infinity of 
other monuments, whofe ruins atone may enable us i6 
judge of the grandeur and magnificence which reigned in 
the enterprifes of the Egyptians. What we have under 
our eyes^confirms almoft all, that ancient authors have beeft 
able to fay up6n this fubjeft. Thus we are able to detei> 
mine what credit is due to th€ir teftimony, and t6 judge of 
die fads they lay before us. 

I have fpoke, in the fecond part of this work, of the 
city of Thebes, of the obelilks, and of all the other mq- 
numents whofe conftrufiion I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, the 
writers of antiquity agee neither on the time nor the au- 
thors 6f thefe lingular works. They are commonly pla- 
ced in the number of the mofl ancient monuments of E- 
gypt. Ncverthelefs, I believe this may be doubted. Ho- 
iper, who makes frequent mention of Egypt, who relates 
many fingularities of this country, who Ipeaks of Thebes 
and of its hundred gates, fays nothing of the pyramids. 

This 
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fim(k ^s enormous edifice % which contained in its infidc 
galkri#^ chambers, and a well. An infcription tells us how \ 

fiiQ^ irhad coft for leeks, garlic^ onions, and fuch like ve- 
gcHjIbleB furniftied to the workmen. This fum, fay they, a- 
miintcd to fixteen hundred talents of filver », that is to fay, 
t(^ar feven millions of French money. This objeft was 
caeiialy the principal article of the expenfe. I do not think 
Iht the furplus can have been confiderable, or I would 
rfay that the food of the workmen was all the expenfe 
ilding the pyramids. In cfFed, I think 1 have good 
aubority for maintaining, that all the ancient monuments 
of igypt were built by arbitrary laflcs *. The monarchs 
tfa( efore who undertook the pyramids, were at no other 
ex jnfe than that of feeding the workmen employed in 
ih e immenfe labours. 

\ have faid that the great pyramid was built almofl: 
du ugbout of ftones of an enormous fize. Our modem 
au lors have reafoned much and formed many conjefturesy 
to: xplain by what means the Egyptians could raife fuch 
en rmous maffes to the height we fee them. Thefe doubts 
ha e probably been occafioned by fome writers of antiquity, 
wl > jfpeak of that operation but in a very vague and un- 
ceiain manner. Diodorus fays, that they accomplifbed 
Ui^^building of the pyramids by means of terraffes difpofed 
in.lti inclined plane y. He adds to this relation fuch cir- 
cuK^lances as cannot fail to render it very fufpicious to 
whoever will refleft upon it. What we iread in Pliriy is 
ful^fi to the fame ccnfure. This author feeras to have 
foftpd Diodorus, npt omitting, however to diffufe his ufual 
ol^^rity on what he borrows from the Greek hiftorian ^. 
Nlfcrerthelefs it was very eafy, by confulting Herodotus, to 
foijn a vfcry fimple and a very juft idea of the manner in 
which the pyramids were conftru6led. 

According to this great hiftorian, the pyramids were form* 
(d*by diftindt courfes of ftones, which courfes fucceffively 

* Herod. Diod. Win. loch cit. 
. • Herod. 1.2.fi.ia5.; Diod J. r. p. 73.; Plin.l.36. fefi. 17.P. 73^' 

* See Arift.derep.l. 5.C. if.t.2.p. 407'E.; Diod.l. i. p. 73.& 74^ 
• ' t L. I . p. 73. ^- Sec 1. 36.fcdt. 17. 
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diminiftied in fae, ^s the proportions pf the edifices rf 
quired it. Every cpurfe was fo much within tbaj iamcd|i^ 
ately below it, a^ tp make each front pf tbf pyramid for||^ 
a fort of flair. The reUtions of modern travellers agr«p 
perfedly with this. It is even yet cafy at prefent to counts 
the number pf cpurfes which form the great pyramid «». 
This fafl; being admitted,, we fee that only tim^ and pat|pnw-. 1 
ivere pecefliry to raife the heavieft ftones. to any brigllty 
-whatever. A very fimple machine, ,an4. according tp Ifef.»j 
rodotus very eafy to manage, placed upon the firll courfc^p 
fcrvcd to raife the ftonc^ deftined for the conftfuaion of 
the fecond. The.fecond being finiftied, another macbihe 
of the fame I have been fpeaking of was fixed upon it, . and 
fo on for the reft ^ ; one or more of the machines being 
always left upon each of the courfes already laid, to fcrvc 
fucceffively for railing ^he ftones from, ftcp to ftep *. By 
repealing this operation as often as • \ya5 njeceffary to form 
the height of the pyramid, they accomplilhed, the raifing the 
ftones with eafe to its utmpft fummit. Such, by the report 
of Herodotus, was the manner that the body of this mon- 
ilrous edifice was conftruifled. 

The fame at|thor teajches us alfo the way they fell upon ftr 
the exterior covering of the pyramid; for it is certain that they 
bad all originally an outward coat, whether of fquare flap, 
pf marble, or of. bricks, or' of finall ftpnes, in fuch a maih 
ner tliat they prefented to the eye only a perfe<21y ev«i 
flope, fuch as we fee at prcfent in moft of thefe buildings i. 
It is true, that at this time the great pyramid prefents us on 
^ach of its fides only ^ ^nd pf ftair 5 but it is eafy to coir 

• SeeGrcaycs pyramidpigraph.p. 11.; Thcvcnot, t. 2. p. 41a. 4i3.; Va|* 
fleb. rel;it. de TEgypte^ p, 140. ; P. Lucas, voyage du Levant, t, i . p. 45, 

*» Herod. 1. 2. n. 125. 

* Herodotus gives us alike to underftand, that the fame machine fervcd 
|bf the whole building, and that the management of it confiftcd in tranfpoi*- 
ing that machine upon all the courfes of the pyramid fucceffively. But I 
liavc thought proper to prefer the operation that I have indicated. It is bafii 
^ore natural and of quicker difpatch. 

? Greaves, pyram. p. w. aa. ; Thevenot, t, a, p, 4ii» ; P.Lucas, 1. 1. p. j u 

.' Yifl ? 
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vince ourfelves, that this enormous mafs was original}3( ovcn 
caftii^ith marble]; which has difappeared through the injuries 
of time, or rather by the avidity of the Arabs *. Hero^^ 
tus tills ua then what good fenfe alone would have didkated; 
that is to fay, that they began the coating of the pyramida 
from the fummit •. 

Under many of thefe edifices they had contrived fubtcr- 
raneous paffages which it \i now impofiible to penetrate. 
The ancients have left us no particular defcription of them. 
A well which Pliny mentions '^ arid which we ftill fee in 
our days « in the infide of the great pyramid, lerved pro- 
bably for an entrance into thefe fubtcrraneous places. He- 
rodotus fays> that they had brought thither the waters of 
the Nile by an aquedud dug under the earth, and direded 
in fuch a manner, that the pyramid formed a fort of ifland *. 
Pliny gives u$ to underftand the fame thing ». Thefe fub- 
tcrraneous works, fuppofing there is no exaggeration in. the 
delation of the authors juft quoted^ were at leaft as confider- 
able as the pyramids themfelves. We muft grant this> if 
we confidei'y that thefe edifices are near two leagues diftant 
from the Nile, and arc built upon a hill above an hundred 
feet higher than the level of that river K We know, that 
all tha pyramids except the great one are clofed and inacelV 
Cble. Common opinion will iiow have it, that it has been 
open only fince the conqueft of Egypt by the Mahometans^ 
It is certain ncverthelefs, that it was fo in the time of Sjtra.- 
bo. What he fays of the infide of that building, and of the 
tomb which is found there >, Is abfolutely confarmable to 
all the modem relations. Plutarch fpeaks alfo of the e- 
choes produced therti by the voice « ; a circumffance related 
equally by our travellers *^ It is pretty fingular however, 

^ MaiHet, defcrlpt. dc I'Egypte, p. 224* 227. aaS. 253. ; Sicard, mem. del 
mlflions du Levant, t. 2. p. 282. ; Mem. de Trcv. Ao6t 1723, p. 4125. 

«L. 2. 11. 125* . 'L. 36.fe<ai 17. 

« Thevcnot, p. 420, 421. ; MaUlct, p. a49*-; Greaves, pyram.p. 14.. ; Van*^ 
Heb, p. 142. This well is only fprty feet deep at the utmoil, . 

*L. 2. n. 124. .j?L.36.fea. 17. ' ' ... 

k Greaves, pyram."p.'7.; MaiUet,p.220. ^ * L. I7.p. ii6i. \ ., 

* T. 2. p. 903. A. 
* ■ Greaves/pyraro, p. 15. ; P. Lacas, voyage du Levant, t, i . p. 43. 
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that all the other authors of antiquity ftiould have been filent 
upon this article, and that, in general, they Ihould have lett 
us no minute defcription of the different conduits, the feve- 
ral galleries and the chambers which we meet with in the 
infide of the great pyramid, no more than of the tomib 
placed in the higheft apartment. 

Scarce any of thofe who in our days have had occalJon 
to.fpeak ofthe pyramids, have failed to clofc t6e defcription 
with fome ftrokes of a trite and trivial morality upon the 
motives and objcfit of thofe fingular monuments. I dall 
not take up time with refuting thelc vain declamations, re- 
peated from one to another, and didaied by ignorance and 
want of judgment. A little more knowledge of the maimer 
of thinking of the ancient Egyptians, with fome critical 
examination, would have fpared us all thefe feryile repeti- 
tions of our modern writers, confined almoft always in (me 
and the fame circle of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it, 
and explain the reafons which may have determined the 
fovereigns of Egypt to raife edifices fo fingular as the pyra,- 
mi4s are in all refpeds. 

The Egyptians were perfuadcd, that death did not feparatc 
the foul from the body, but that it remained attached to it 
as long as it could continue entire *>. It is from this idea, 
that thefe people took fo many precautions to preferve 
their carcafes from corruption, and to fccure them from all 
accidents which might occafion their deftruftion. Hence 
the canes' they gave themfelves and the expenfes they un- 
derwent to embalm the dead, and depofite them in places 
covered from all infult. The principal attention of the 
Egyptians was turned to this objed. Thus they regarded 
their palaces ai^d houfes as inns for but a tranCent abode, 
giving, by way of diftindion, the name of eternal habitations 
to the tombs ?. 

« Serv. ad ^neid. 1. 3. v. 67, f I)iOd. 1. ! . p. 6o. 61 . 

Wc read in Herodotus, that Cambyfes |Qng of Perfia not having been able 
to vent his rage upon Amafis, tbelaft of the fovereigns of Egypt, commanded 
the dead body of this prince to be iintombcd, and, as the height of ill treatment, 
be c»ufcd it to tre burnt. Ijerod: Y. 3. n. 1 4; • 

The 
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The fituation of Egypt, expofed every year to the inunda^ 
tions of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to take all forts of 
precautions to prevent the quick deftrufiion of their fcpul- 
chres. It was for this reafon^ that they placed them on rocky 
fituatioDs fufficiently elevated to be fecure from the over- 
iowings of the river. There they dug caverns in which the 
mummies were depofited. They afterwards employed all 
forts of means to keep the knowledge of them a fecret. The 
entrances of thefe tombs, made in the form of a fquare well, 
were fo artftdly covered, that they cannot at this day bcr 
difcovered without great fearch and much attention 9. 

Thefe fafts being eftablifhed, and they arc very certain, 
the conftrudion of the pyramids becomes very eafy and na- 
tural. The intention of the fovereigns who built them. 
Was to employ all the means which human art could furnilh 
to fecure their dead bodies againft all events, and in fomtf 
fort to affure them of an eternal duration. In this vieWy 
they contrived to place them in edifices whofe folidity fhould 
be proof againft time and other injuries. The Egyptian 
architedls chole for that cffeft the pyramidalform, better 
adapted by its ftrudlure than any other, to brave the injuries 
of time. In confequence of the fame principles the founda^ 
tions of thefe edifices were laid on rocks »'. Yet not fatisfied 
with all thefe precautions, the kings of Egypt drained every 
fource of genius and induftry to hide and difguife the place, 
where their dead bodies were depofited *. This projefl n 
abfolutely vifible in the conftruSion of the infide of the 
great pyramid f . 

Let Us join to thefe motives, the maxims of a barbarous 
and inhuman policy, which may alfo have contributed to the 
conftrudion of thefe prodigious edifices, fo common in an- 
cient Egypt. We know what was formerly the fertility of 
that country, and the little rime and care it coft to cultivate 

^ Fictro delta VaMc, tett^ii. t. i. p,23i . j MaiBet, p. 276. 282. 
' Plin.l. 36. feft. 16. p. 737.; Maillet, dcfoript. d^ TEgypte, p. 219. 220. j 
Ofeaves, pyraini4Qgrapb.<p. 7- 21. 23. afud.Thtstnot, t, 1 . 
• Sec He*od.K 3, n. 16.; DiodJ. i.p.5-, 
' Pietro ddla Valle, lett. 1 1 . p. Z2^.) Maillet, p. 217, ^c. 
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the grounds. That innumerable multitude of inliabitants 
H^hich then peopled Egypt, enjoyed gfeat aibunrfarice and 
much leifure. It is pretended, that under the reigns of fe- 
veral monarchs there had been many commotions and 
troubles occafioned by that idle and ealy life '. In order to 
prevent all fadkions and cabals, fonic fovereigns thought pfd- 
per to find full occupation for their fubjefts even in time 
of peace. In that view, they contrived the building of the 
pyramids \ an enterprife which muft neceflarily occupy, and 
that for a long time, many thoufands of men. This politi- 
cal reafon has not efcaped Ariftotle ■. It was even perceived 
by Pliny, who however neglcded it t,o indulge his ulual fond- 
nefs for vain and frivolous declamations «. . ' 

I think then, that a double motive may be difcovered in 
the conftrudlion of the pyramids : one didated by care for 
the future, and the other by policy ; but as much as the firft 
of thefe motives may appear excufable, fo much ought the 
other to appear odious and deteftable. So we read in bi^ 
ftory, that the memory of the fovereigns wh6 had entei*- 
prifed thefe immenfe buildings was held in execration. They 
became, even in their lifetime, the objefis of public hatred 
and deteflation ; and thefe monarchs were fo terrified with 
the complaints and murmurs which they faw arife againfl: 
them, that they could not enjoy the fruit of their enterprifes* 
They durft not caufe themfelves to be interred in the pyra- 
mids erefted by their orders : apprehenfive left the enraged 
people (hould drag thence their carcafes/ and deprive them 
of fepulture, thefe wretched fovereigns were forced to re* 
commend to their friends the care of depofiting pheir bodies 

* Diod. 1. 1 . p. 100. ; Plut. t. 2. it. 380. A. 

■ Dc rep. 1, ^. c. 1 1 . t. 2. p. 4^7. El. * L. 36, fcfl, t6. 

Thefe arc the terms in which he cjcprcflcs himfelf, fpcaking of the pyramids^ 
^efumfeeuniae oihfa ac ftultn oflentaiio, quippe curnfadehds eas caufa a plerifqug 
iradatur, ne pecuniam fttccefforihus, aut aemulU tnfidiantibus freeherent, out ne 
flebs ejpit otioja, Thefe firft words, reffim p^u^a» otiofa ac/luUa ojkntaHt, 
have ferved for a text to ail our modern writers. This thought has appeared 
to them fo iine and fo juft, that they have emulouOy cominented and para- 
phrafed it, perpetually and fervilely copying each other, as is thdr ctiftom, ia 
ahnoltall that concerns remote antiquity.. 
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In qnkaowixaQd fecret places r. Juft pi^niflimcnt of thole 
cxhorbitant talks with which they had opprefled their fulv 
jefls, aud of the uuhcard-^f laboixrs th<?y bad cxadled. Thdr 
yjery nafivc 1^ periftied. The oblivion to which they were 
^omiemji^d *, is without dpub^ ^e x^aufe of our tmcertainty 
ji^t this 4ay of the times apd audiors of tjiefe faisioos monu- . 
ii^ents. 

After the pyramids^ we may place, upon the <;rcdit of an- 
(fient authors, the labyrinth qf Egypt in the i:ank of the moft 
tonfiderable and lingular works which have ever been ima-» 
gined. There reigns a greap diverilty of opinion? among 
the ancients upon the time to which that fo boafted edifice 
ought to be referred. I Ihall follow the opinion of Herodo- 
tus, who appears to me to deferve the preference, as well 
for his antiquity, as by the exadnefs of his refearches daring 
his abode in Egypt. He places the conftrudlion of the la- 
byrinth under the twelve kings who reigned at the fame 
time for fifteen years •. That event happened about 600 
years before J. C,. Pomp. Mela differs alfo very little from 
the relation' of Herodotus *»• It is then ^fter thefe two 
authors, that I am going.tp trace a fuccinft idea of the laby- 
linth of Egypt, 

This edifice, according to Herodotus, who had villted it 
very exaftly, furpafled every thing that this great hiilorian 
could have conceived either of himfclf or fi'om others. Un- 
der pnp and the fame circuit of walls they had inclofed 3000 
halls, twelve of which were of a particular form and beauty s 
All thefe apartments coraniunicated with each other, but 
by fo many turns and windings, that without a good guide it 
was impoffible to avoid wandering *• Thefe 3000 halls or 

y Died 1. 1, p. 73. 74. • Herod. 1. 2. n, 128, 

• L. 2.11.148. »>L. I.C.9. 

This author attributes the conftruAioq of the labyrinth to Pfammetlchus, 
the laft of thefe twelve kings. The filence of Homer on the labyrinth of Egypt 
fcrves further to confirm my opinion, and proves, that the c©nftru6Uon of thi^ 
monument waspofterior to that great poet. > 

« L. 2. 1). 143. 

P. Mela fays twelve palaces, a term which expreHes the greatnefs and magni- 
ficence of the twelve halls of Herodotus. 

* f y Mela loco cita$, ; Strabo, 1, 1 7. P. x 165. j Plin. 1. 36. fe£t. 18. p. 739. 
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chambers were moreover diftributcd in fuch a manner, that 
there were as many below ground as above. Herodotiw af- 
fores us, that he vifited all the apartments above ground j 
but for thofe that were fubterraneous, they would not per- 
Htit liim to enter, them from motives of fuperftition •. The 
whole building of the labyrinth, walls, and ceiling, were of 
white marble, and difplayed a great profulion of fculpture*'. 
Each of the twelve halls or galleries I have mentioned, 
were fupported on columns of the farpe marble «. In fine, 
the labyrinth ended with a pyramid forty fathom high, 
Figures of animals were ingraved on it larger than the life *• 
There are now no remains of this fp fingular and fo magni- 
ficent monument K 

I think I have delivered every thing of con fequence tranf- 
mitted to us by the anciisnts on the Egyptian monuments, 
and that, following the relation of modern travellers, I have 
given a fufficicnt idea of what now remains of them ^* Let 
ns now allow ourfelves fonie reflexions upon all thefe works. 
Let us examine the genius and tjifte wtich cbaraacrifcd 
the enterprifes of the'Egyptians, 

We cannot deny but that fome ideas of grandeur entered 
into the projefts of thefe people. They aimed, if the expref- 
fion may be allowed, to render their works immortal : this 
-certainly is the end they appear to have propbfed. They 
forgot nothing which they imagined could contribute to en- 
able their monuments to brave the injuries of time.* The 
Egyptians fought opt all the arts which human power could 
furnilh to giveftability to their edifices. They are as folid 
asimmenfc; and in all appearance no wood entered into 
their conftrudi on ; at leaft, none is to befeen in what re- 
mains at tills day of the Egyptian monuments either entire 
or in ruins i. They are even compofed, for the raoft part, 
cf itftonilhing blocks of ftoae, marble, or granite; and ccr* 

• L. 2. n. 148. ' Herod, ibid. s Ibid, «" Ibid. 
5 See voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. 1 50. 1 51. 153. 

* Sec part 2. book 2. c, 3. art. i . 

1 Voyage into Egypt by Granger, p, 152. 153. j Paul. Lucas, third voyage, 

1.3. p. 286. 
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tainly thcfe people pofleflcd an art of removing the irioft 
c&onnoas majQTes with peculiar facility. This juilice would 
be difficult co refufe them, when we confider the quantity of 
obelifks, coloflufes, fpires, aud ftones of prodigious bulk> 
which they railed tofurprifing heights *• 
. Such then, in general, is the charader and reigning tafte 
of the monuments of Egypt. Huge and amazing piles in^ 
deed they irci, and which we cannot fee without a certaiit 
awe ; but in vain do we look for grace> elegancc> or fymmci 
try. When we examine what may yet be found of the 
temples, palaces, and other edifices raifed by the ancient 
Egyptians, the whole convinces us, that thefe people had 
no rules of proportion, no fixed and fettled plan for their 
buildings* They worked, fo to fpeak> at random, and in a 
manner abfolutely vague and dcftitute of principles. 

The Egyptians folely occupied with heaping maffes upoa 
mafles, and rsufing ftones upon ftones, knew nothing, of the 
refources fumifticd by the arts of elegance. They fought not 
to pleafe, but to aftonifti the eye of the fpeftator. Hence 
they were for ever ignorant of beautiful proportion or ad^ 
vantageous difpofition. Their buildings are flovenly and 
difagreeable in the grofs, and ftill worfe in the detail. 
The Egyptian archite<as were abfolutely ignorant of thd 
art of decorating an edifice. They had no idea of a 
juft and fuitable union of fculpture and architedure, nor 
knew they how to diftribute and place ornaments with 
propriety. They fcattcred them every where with profufion, 
and a falfe and childiih glitter is the refult of the whole. 
Ignorance and barbarity are vlfible in the whole ceconomy 
of their edifices, even the moft fuperb. Columns, capitajs, 
in a tafte the pooreft, moft fordid and Ihocking. Entabla- 
tures of flupifying clumfinefs, ornaments of an execution 

• Ncvertheleft we mu ft agree, that in this r^fpeft the Peruvians furpafled 
f!ie fe^yptiihs. In the c6nftru<ftion of their edificei they made ufeof ftonc« 
of a ftiU more aftonilhing bulk than thofe which form the pyramids and other 
monuments of Egypt. Yet the Peruvians had no knowledge of mechanics 
jJroperly lb (Jailed All they did was by main ftrength and dint of numbers, 
and by means of terraffcs difpofedin the manner of inclined planes. Acofta, 
ftifti nat des Ind. Ocdd. 1. 6. c. 14.; Hift. des Incas, 1. 1. p.6o. 61. 264, 265. 
268.; Mem. deTrcv. February 173-). p. 169.; Bougucr, voyage au Pcroij^ p io5« 

Voi..lII. ^ . vxi 
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und deilgn infupiKirtabl^ lidkulbus. Truth incelTantly tor« 
tured through th; whole *• Thefe )>eople, in fine, were en- 
tirely ignorant of the art oi varying of figures. A monotony 
.and uniformity as drefomeas (hocking^ reigns through all 
their compofitionSi. No proportion moreover, no defign^ 
no meaning in the execution^ all is equally fpiritlefs and 
barbarous. 

Thiseftimate of the Egyptian architfcAure is befides per- 
feAly conformable to the judgment pafTed upon it by So^- 
bo. This famous geographer, who had tra^velled through 
-Egypt, affuresus, that the edifices raifed by the ancient in- 
habi cantsof that country^ifplay ed neither deflgn, nor geiHus> 
nor elegance *. So we fee, xhat their manner ef building 
was followed oeither by the Greeks, nor by the Romans. 
The Egyptian tafti in^archiicAure has vifibly no mscnoer of 
relation with that tranfmitted to us by Greece and Italy v 
which alone however deferves to be followed either for ele- 
gance^ or etrcn for folidity f* 

' Let us add, that the Egyptians appear to have been en- 
t-ii'ely Ignorant of the art of throwing an arch. We find no 
appearance, no indication of it in what now remains of 
their ancient buildings. We do not even find that they; 
knew rh6 art of cutting arch-wift the blocks of (lone which 
form the heads of their doors. They arc all unifofmly 
rerminated by a Kntel abfolutely flraight and even •. It is 
the fame thing with their roofs. I have faid above, that, 
according to all appearance, the Egyptians admitted no 
wood in the conftruftion tof their buildings of confcqucncc, 
fucb as teniples, palaces &c. Large ftone's refting at each 
end upoii the walls of the halls fervcd for beams, and com-" 

'^ • See Paul Lucas, third voyage,, t. 3. p. 33.; Pococke, dcfcript of the Levant, 
1. 1.; Norclen'snair6hlatoii:gypt4ndNubia, t. 2. 

»» L*i7.p. II59- B. SeealfotherchlionofSayd^in thecoUcaionofTbe- 
venot, t, 2. p. 4. .. , 

^ Athen. 1. 5. c. 9. p. 206.; P.Lucas, third wyagc^t. 3. p. 17. 3^. 264.; Sicard^ 
iticm. des m'lr. du Levant, t. 2. p. 209. 

t Wfemay jndge of the folidity which the Greeks and Koftian^kncw how ta 
give their buildings, by feeing after how many ages many edifices of Greece 
and Rome ftill brave the injnrie?of time. 

«? Sec Pococke, voyage to the Levant. 1. 1 . ; Nprden, travels into- Egypt 
artd Ni^a, r, 2. ; and the other authors k>efoiec}t:ed. 
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pofed the roo& f. Bat as in any considerable reach thefe 
ftones might have ghren way, the Egyptians Supported 
them by columns. And this we fee was pradifed in all the. 
grand edifices defcribed by mbdcrn travellers ^, Often 
even afinglefto6c formed the roof of a hall '. As to the 
reft, we are not to believe that the defirc of rendering 
their edifices more durable and folid^ was the only reafoii 
which led the Egyptians to build them without wood. The 
nature of the climate they inhabited, undoubtedly con., 
tributed a great deal to it. Egypt produced no wood for 
building. Scarce do we find any for fewel ^ 

We fliall not conceive a better ideaof theprogrefs of the 
Egyptians in the arts of tafte and elegance, if we eaft our 
eyes upon what yet remains of their ancient fculptures. 
Their ftacues and ingravings difplay neither geniiis, nor 
talents, norjuftn^fs. They are equally awkward and in- 
correft. The figures in grperal are poor and flat, all of a 
•fize, without regard to perlpeflivc, leflening^ ftiff, without 
elegmce or ingenuity^ without fludy in the choice of the 
fubjea, without a&ion, delicacy, or any fort of expreffion* 
7fae Egyptians, in a word, knew neither how to defign fim- 
pie %ures nor id grdup. their oompodtions. No meaning . 
neither, nor variety in thofe hideous aflelnblages prefeated 
ia their ingravings *. Let us remark alfd, that their figures 
are always drawn in profile, and never in. full or a fourth in* 
clined. In effcft, bodies feen under thefe afpefis require 
too much addrefs, and ficilfqlnefs efpecially, to have been 
fiiccelsfully reprcfented by the Egyptians, And yet tlio 

p Sec Greaves, pyramid, p. i6.; Thevenot, t. 2. p. 419.; P. Lucas, third 
voyage, t. 3. p. 33. 264. 265. 275. ; Voyage to the Levant, 1. 1. p. 42, 

4 P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 38. ; Sicard mem. des miC du Levant, t. 7, 
p. ito. ; Granger^ voyage into Egypt, p. 38. 47. (^ 69* 73- 

' Herod.1, an. 155. { pidd.I. I. p.56,; Strabo.l. 17. p. 1165, 

f Pictrodclhi Vaile, lett. i i.p. 210. 218. ^ Granger, voyage Into Egypt, 
p . 1 3. ; Paul. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 2 1 r . 2 1 a. « 

• See the figures ingravcd upon the obcKiks, and upon all the other mo- 
numents truly Egyptian. 1 fpcak not here of the has reliefs, for I have never 
■ feen any of them, and I «vcn deubt whether the fig yptians were ever fldlled 
iawqrK3ofthi$kiad. 
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heads> hands, and feet, for all the facility of executing 
them in profile, have in the Egyptian works neither mo* 
;ion nor expreffion. 

We have already feen that it was the fame thing in the 
ornamental part of their archite&ure. It is all heavily 
laboured, without tafte and without preciCon. If the 
Greeks did learn from the I^gyptians to handle the chifel, 
they found means to make a much better ufe of it. Thdr 
monuments are as valuable for their grace and variety, 
their fire, their fpirit, and the truth which aolmates them, 
as thofe of the Egyptians are difgufting by their deformity 
arid heavinefs, their monotony and incorreftnefs. This 
contraft did not efcape the difoernment of the ancientsi 
We fee that they made little account of the fculpturc 
of the Egyptians » 

I have already fpoken of the tafte this people had for 
coloffufes. We have feen, that, according to the relation of 
modern travellers, many of them ftill fubl^ at this day in 
different places pf Higher Egypt", .without reckoning the 
fphinx which is found at a little diftanoe from the pyi'anuds. 
We fee little at prefent except the head of this figurep 
Xhe reft being buried in the fand. This head is 35 feet round^ 
and ^6 high. They reckon 15 feet from the ear to the 
chin «. It is eafy from thefe dimenfions to judge of the 
whole bulk pf this enormous ftatue. When I am upon 
this fubjeft, it may be expefted I ftiould fay fomething of 
the manner the Egyptians went about in making their ^^ 
lofTufes. A paHage of Diodorus lets us into it. 

This author fays, that the Egyptian fculptors were act 

? StrabQ, I. f 7, p. US9r; ^^^^'. ?• 7- c. 5. 

» See part 2. bbok 2. fcfc^. i . c. 5. 

^ Maillet, p. ?2f.; Theven.t.2.p. 426. Pliny, I. 36. fc6l* 17. exaggerate! 
prodiglQuily the proportions of the fpbin^ in queltion: he &ys, thatifwe 
meafure the clrcumterence of the head by tlie forehead, we (hall 5pd it ic^ 
^et in cQmpafs. and 143 in height. Paul Lucas gives the head of thefphinx IQO 
feet in compafs, and about 70 from the chin to the top of the forehead. Hf 
thought without doubt that he ought to copy Pliny. Voyage to the Levant, 
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i^uftomed to work at a ftatue by feparate pieces. To e9(« 
ccute this fort of works, they divided the human bod/ 
into twenty-one parts and one quarter, refpedively meafured 
wdproporiioned.to each other. When they agreed upon 
the height of the figiire they were about to form, ey^r)[ 
workman performed' in his own fliop the particular part he 
-ivas charged with. Although all thefe different pieces had 
been feparately executed, yet they were put together and 
agi^ed with the utmoft exadnefs f. Such is the relation 
of Diodorus ; it demands Jome reflexions. 

This practice of th? Egyptian fculptors, of working a 
ftatue by fep^ate pieces, is not likely to hare been a ge- 
neral prance, though- Diodorus mentions It asfuch. I 
am perfuaded, that ftatues of a natural £%e were probably 
of oue piece, and done by the hand of a iingle artift. It is 
not tlie fame withrefpeA to the coloflufes, which were or- 
dinarily compofed of feveral blocks of marble. In this 
cafe the practice Diodorus fpeaks of muft have been very 
Serviceable, and much in ufc for thp readinefs of the ex^ 
ecution. Something like this I imagine to have been 
nearly the way^they went about it. They began by making 
% model of plaiftcf, or glay, as is praftifed at this day by 
our modern fciUpiors. They then cut this mo^el into^ 
feveral pieces. Every workman took away i;he part that 
was allotted him, and worked after that pattern. In this 
manner we con^ceive how. many i^r^ifts piigUt Separately ex- 
ecute one and the fame coloffus. 

I think I have fufRcicntly proved 14 the preceding books, 
that painting was not known till the epocha which is treat- 
zed of in this third part «• . The invention of it ought to be 
referred to the ages we ar? now going through. It is not 
poflible to fix the date of it with exatftnefs; only we fee that 
it muft have been held in honour, at or before the time 
pf Caodaulcs King of Lydia. PJiny fays in cfFedl, that this 
prince, whofe reign falls about the year 720 before Jefus 
plirift, bought at its weight in gold a pifture reprcfelit- 

7 ripd. 1. I . p. ; 13. * Sec part 2, bi)ok 2. fc^. z. c. 5. 

ing 
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mg a battle •• Herodotm fells us alfo, that Amafis, "^ha 
reigned in Egypt 570 years before the Chriftian sera, had 
made a prefent of his portraiture to the inhibkaacs of 
Cyrene^ Paindtag'then was known in Egypt in the ^e9 
on which we are at prefent employed. 

I do not think thefe people fucceeded any better iii this 
art than in fcolprure. There is even no room to doubt it, 
eoniidering the intimate connefticm there is between pttat« 
iBg and fcutpture. Neither is there mentioned in antiquitf 
any Egyptian painter or fcitlptor famous for his ^orks. 
Onefingle point in which the painters of that natimi appear 
to have excelled, is a certain preparation they made u{6 
of for fixing colours upon marble and other bodies fmooth 
and of cloie pores, lliey muft have emjdoyed a very 
ftrong and powerful corrofive, as appears by what oar tra* 
vellers tell us. They aflure us, that in many edifices half 
in ruins there are ftill paintings to he feen whofe glofs 
and colouring are fo lively, fo frefli and fo bright, that it 
feems, fay the inhabitants of the country, as if the artid 
had not yet waflied his hands after his work «. But thefe 
fame travellers generally /agree, that all thefe paintings ard 
flat; that is to fay, without any rife or oppofition of colours. 
Leaves of gold or filver, for example, mingled with colours 
red and blue. The refuit is, that in all thefe compofitiona 
the figures in general cut upon the ground, and fevered . 
from it by (harp lines ; the tints appearing neither foftened 
sor (haded off. 

From all that has been faid we may conclude, that the 
Egyptians made no progrefs in the arcs of tafte and elegance. 
For, as I have already premifed, the ages which clofe this 
third and laft part of our work, ought to be regarded as 
the epocha which clofes alfo the ancient biftory of Egypt, 
From the deluge to the time of Cyrus is the fpace to which 
we ought to confine that national genius which has deter- 

. 'L. 35«fca. 34.P.690. • «»L.s. n. 182. 

« Relat, du Sayd apud Thevcnot, t. 2. part 3. p. 4. ; Sicard, mem. its wiflT, 
du Levant, t. 2. p. 209. 211. 221. t. 7. p. 37 i to. 163.J P. JLucaSj voyage to 
% Levant, t . I , p. 9^, I ofr. ; Onngcri p.'Af^* 47t ^ 73t ' . , 

mmcd 
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mined H^ (^harafter pf the Egyptians properly fo called. 
'We have therefore exhaufted all the fafts and all the mo- 
numents which can be faid to belong really to this people, 
and are confequently enabled to pafs our judgment upon 
their tafte, and upon their manner pf treating the arts. 

What I have faid of the Egypciaasj, regards equally the 
Affyrians and the Chaldeans. From the time of Cyrus they 
ceafed to be a diftinA nation, and becoming fuccefively a 
prey to the Perfians, Greeks, and many other conquerors, 
tiicy were infenfibly loft aad confounded with the viftow. 
The refledions I am about to propofe belong then equally 
to the Aflyrians, Babylonians, and Egypdan3» We may fee 
under one and the fame point of view, the genius and cha. 
rafter of thcfe different nations. Their hiftory begins aaJ 
ends nearly at the fame time. Their glory and their know* 
ledge were nearly equal, and the power, and duration of 
their monarchy little different. 

The hiftory of the arts prefents us amongft thefe nations 
with a very fingular contraft. Werperceive in it very early 
difcoveries of conflderable importance. Almoft from the 
firft ages we fee them make a progrefs whofe rapidity 
aftoniihes and furprifiss us. But thefe once paded we 
can obferve no further advances. Things remain always 
in t^e fame ftate with thefe people.- The Aiiatics and 
Egyptians appear to have made no advantage of the du« 
ration of their empires, to acquire new fights, or to bring 
their firft difcoveries 10. perfcdion. Their faculties feem 
to have beeji bound up and limited to a certain number of 
ideas, and to a degree of knowledge acquired in the earlieft 
times, beyond which Ch^fe nations never afpired. Very 
different from the European nations, whom we fee in* 
ceflantly improving their knowledge, and daily aiming at 
new inventions, the Egyptians and Afiatics remained al- 
moft at the fame point fr6m whence ihey fet out. How 
comes it that rhefe people did not continue to extend and 
perfedl their difcoveries ; and why did they advance no 
further in the career of the arts, and eveniii that of the 
fciences ? I think \ have found in theix* turn of mind| and 

in 
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in the principles of their government, the obftacles which 
retarded their progrefs. - 

. In all rimes the Egyptians * an4 AfiiBitics were littt6com-^ 
municativc, treating foreign nations with fovereigfa con- 
tempt, and never deigning to maintain any commerce or 
connexion with any of them. They remained always con- 
lined to their oXvn country, and never travelled. One of 
the principles of their government was to admit no novelty, 
and fcrupuloufly to follow what had been pra^fdd by their 
anceftors •. Let us add to thefe maxims, which alone mufl: 
have brought an eternal obftaclc to the advancement and 
perfeftion of human attainments, the falfe policy which 
had rendered profeffions hereditarj^ * in the fame families f. 
We have feen in the preceding book, what an injury fuch 
an inftitution muflf have been to the arts, and even to the 
Jciences «. The clafs of artjfans was moreover the laft of 
all the clafles, and all who compofed it were held in fove- 
,rcign contempt * ; a treatment they ftill meet with over 
all the eaft *. Thefe fafts being admitted, we eaffly per- 
ceive, that there could reign no fpirit of emulation ^tmongft 
the Aflyrians, the Babylonians, or Egyptians; every fen- 
timent of indufbry and fame was neceffarily ftifiied. We 
may even go fo far as to believe that the' condition of 
working men was no. better amongft thefe people, than it 
is at this prefent in the country of the Mogul, where tliey 
are made to work with whips, and by force of menaces and 
ill ufage'>«. Let us hot. wonder then at the little progrefs 
of the Afiatics and Egyptiansx in the arts. Take away e- 
jnulation, and that noble Ambition which alone can elevate 
tlie foul and animate the genius, immediately all droops, 
and is confined to a narrow circle of endlcfs mechanical re- 
petitions, 

^ See part x . book 4. chap. 2. and part a . book 4. chap, i . 
e See Plato de leg. 1. 2. p. 789. . 
' Sec Diod. I. 4. p. 142. etjupra, \, i.e. 4. p. ao. 
, « Chap. 4. p. 20. and following* 
^ Herod. 1. 2. n. 1 67. ; Diod. 1. 1 . p. 85. 86. 
♦ Sec Jlipra, book i . c. 4. p. a;?. & 24. 
^ Vpyaje of Bender, t. i . p. 504. 305. it is the CwDC tbtng in Cbmn . 
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: It 'was not thus^with the Greeks. A ikilful paifttcr, ar- 
cbhefl^ or fculptor, enjoyed the highell coufidcration, 
«nd the moft pattering diftindltoas. Poftericy celebrated 
Adf names in fefldvals. A city.yaltied itfelf as much upon 
having produced a citizen famous for fome talent, as for 
paving given birth to a politician, a philofopher, or a ge- 
neral of thefiril merit. It is to this maimer of thinking 
and of aiSing that jGreece owes the pre-eminen(je and 
4nperiority in many branches of tte arts, which it will 
perhaps always enjoy : and to convince ourfelves of this^ 
lep us compare tjid produiSions of the Afiatics and Egypti- 
ans with thofe of the Greeks,. Afia and Egypt prefenc us 
with edifices immenfe and prodigious indeed ; but that is 
all their merit. To charafterife them rightly, they are no* 
-thing but enormous piles, wichont Ikill or ingenuity, tha 
works of patience and of bad lafte. Ih the monuments of 
Greece, on the contrary, all is lively and animated, eleva- 
ting the foul, and fpirited throughout. Grace, and fire,^ 
and genius, and the moft exquifite exprefiion, are difplayed 
on all their parts, 

^ Let nie be indulged one rfeflefiion more on the ma- 
fiuments of ancient Egypt. Some are pleafed to extol 
them, and even to pronounce without hefitation, that there 
is nothing amongft us worthy to be compared to them : a- 
•greed, if heaps of ftones only are meant, enormous piles, 
without tafte and without genius, fuch as the pyramids, 
obeliflcs, and cololTufes, and in general all the pretended 
marvels of ancient Egypt ; I am ready to own, that, in 
this refpeft, France has nothing like them to ofFe-. But 
will any one compare thofe mif-lhapen monuments, whofe 
diftance is certainly their greatcft merit, with that quan- 
tity and thai variety of buildings of every kind which meet 
our eyes in every part of the kingdom ? We are fo accu- 
Homed to the daily fight of thefe maftcrpieccs of art, ^ha,t 
^ve do not give that attention to them which is necefftry 
to make us fenfiblc of their value. Yet if we would refle<Jl 
upon them, we (hould very foon judge what a fuperiority 
<vc bay^ over the Egyptians, and how greatly om* monu. 
. Vpt.III, In menu. 
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ments, talking thent for all in all> haire the ^Irantage of thofc 
pf thefe ancient nations *• I fpeak of the royal palaces^ 
Verfailles, the "f uilerics, the Louvre^ the Hotel dcs Inva* 
lides. Marly, the Obfervatory, &c. Let ns add to thefe^ 
fome buildings in Paris^ fueh as the bridges Pont Hoyal 
and ToBrnelle, and above all that aftonifiiing range of 
quays which lines the Seine on each fide. If we would cfti^ 
mate the time, th$ moneyi and the labour expended on 
all thefe ^^^c^^nt works, equally immenfe and magaifr 
f:ent, we (hall very focm be fenfible how greatly France 
^xceU all that Egypt ever produced. I m^ht alfo men- 
tion that aftonifiiing number of places fortified by M. tie 
Vauban, the port of Dunkirk, that of Breft, Rochefort, 
Toulon, &c. I might alfo cite the canal of Langnedoc t, 
and in general, the great roads of the kingdom : thefe 
works are greatly ftiperipr to all thofe of ancient Egypt. 
Infinitely more money has been expended, and much mom 
genius was reqilifite, as well as mofe power, ufte, and time 
to finifti Verfailles with all its defeds; than to conftrad 
a pyramid, or hew out an pbe)i(k. Let us remember nevcr- 
thelefs, that Verfailles, and all the works I have herfc enn- 
merated, were executed in the reign of one monarch, 

♦ However extravagant and exceiiive were the preppiljsffion and adimtnt- 
tionofthe Greeks for Egypt, there are, notwjth (landing, writers among them 
who pafled the fame jtidgment on the Egyptian monuments compared fo thofe 
of Greece. See Pauf. 1.9. c 36. p. 783. \ the Emperor Julian in his 68th * 
letter apud Fabric. biblioUi. Gr. t. 7. p. 84. ; Strabp. 1. 1 7.. P. i »59. 

^t The canal of Langucdoc, from its entrance in the port of Cettc to Toq- 
loufe, i? more than 70 leagues in length, and 30 feet in breadth. They were 
often Qbliged to make angles, and wind it round the mountains, tp preferve 
the level; to fix it upon piles in bcjggy grounds, to fuftain It upon bridges or 
ilone arches in the valleys, te hew down or lower certain mountains, in fine, 
to pierce thrpugh other?, and vault them to receive this canal. Theydilg 
out above two millions of cubic fathoms of earth, and more than five thou- 
fund of rock. One hundred and fourteen fluices ^were conftru^ed ^r bark^ 
to go up or down ; fixtcen enormous dykes to repel the torrent ; twenty- 
four drains to let off the waters of the canal whe^) it is in danger of .filing op 
iiith mud or fand. In this work arc recljoned upwards of forty thouiand cu- 
bic fathoms of mafon-work.; to which are to be added flie p|ers of two 
hundred fathoms, and the mole pf five hundred, which cover the harbour 
pf Cette, and make it a fccurc afylum -for fhips. 

CHAP, 
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CHAR in. 

Of the Creeis. 

I [J' Rom the Trojan war till the year 390 btfore J. C* 
. that is, till the time of Solon and PiJEftratus, we ar* 
but little acquainted with the minuter affairs of the Greeks* 
iiii&iy> however, in this fam^ Interval, Vurnilhes many re* 
fourccjs and lights concerning the fiate of the arts-amongft 
thefe people at that time, '\jrheli we are:upon this fubjeft^ 
It .ia eflfential, that we diftinguifti the Greeks of Europe, 
froin.t;he Greeks fettled in Afia Minor. The arts attained 
but flowly enough a certain degree of perfeftion in Greece 
properly fo called*^ Their progrefs was: much qcticker, and 
xriiich-more rapid, in the colonies which fome time aftct 
the Trojjm war were fent from "Gi^ece to fettle lit Afit 
iVfinor •. In thefe happy countriei arofe the firft produc* 
tion? which have rendered the firecks famous to pofterity. 
I have elfewhere fiown the reafons why thefe firil fpark* 
x>f genius muft have fhone in Afiatic fooner than in Eu* 
ropcan Greece S • and fliall not dwell upon it here. : I pafc 
on to the hiftory^of the arts as difplayed in the ages which 
-arif the fubjeA of this third part of our worki 
* It 'is in the colonies of Afia Minor that architeAiire be- 
gan to form itfelf. - The invention of the two firft. prdeni 
whidh the Greeks made ufe of, is entirely owing to the in- 
babitaiits of thefe. coontries. Their name firfSciently e- 
vinccs it. The Doric owes its original to the Dorics, 
and the Ionic to the lonians. The Corinthian ^id not 
appear till long after thefe two firft order j.^ This laft 
feems to have been invented in Greece, properly fo called. 
It -is tlie richcft, the moft' magnificent, and the moft ele- 
gant of all the Grecian orders, and perhaps of all that ar- 
cbitcflture ever invented. 



• Sec fiTpra, book i. c. 5. art. 3. 

* Part 2. booK 3. art. 3. c. j. § 3. 
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I have already had occafion to mention the manner that 
Vittuvius relates the origin of thefe orders ; and I have faid^ 
that his relatioil had no fort of pTobabiliiy. It fati^es u» 
liot, and inftrufts us ftill lefs «. It were much better to 
own that we are ignafant. how> of-at what prccifc timo 
thefe orders of architefture were invented. All I pretcni 
to affirm, is, that they, were known and ptadifcd in 
the ages we arc now employed on. The fupcrb tern* 
pic of Jupiter at Olympia exifted in thefe limed <i« They 
fiad alfo begun that of Diana at Ephcfua*, In. fine, 
t^fiftratus had laid at Athens the foundations of a magni 
cent temple of Jufnier Olyhipius', without fpcakmg ot 
many other edifices which we may fee enamerated in m^ 
ihors who treat particularly of arcbiteflure. 

One faft, however, whidi I mUft not pafs over in filcnce^ 
h^ th?Lt mechanics muft have been as yet very impcrfcfia-' 
mongft the Greeks. We lee, . that, even in the time of 
Thucydides, they were not acquainted with the crane. 
Their workmen fuppHcd the want of thi^ machine, fo fim* 
pie. Hut fa ufeful, by fqnare beams «. The aftion of which 
iwaa prbbstbly like that of a fwipe. This fad cannot give 
trs a great idea of the machines which the Greeks employ* 
«ed ill the conftruftion of their buildings. 

To cnier here into fome detail upon tbc'tafte which tkn 
reigned in their architdfture ; I fhail renuu-k at firftj ih*t 
•they 6ihployed only one order in the conflrudion of »U.thc 
^monuments I have juft mentioned. The cuftomof »ingfi»ff 
and uniting many of them in the fame edifice, did not take 
place amongft the Greeks till pretty 'late. I Ihall next ob- 

« Sec part 2. boiJk 2* feft. 2. c. 3t. 

* See Pauf. I. 5. c. 1O4 This building, according to the calculation of P«h- 
'"'lanias, moft have been credled abdyt the year 6:p before J. C. 

• Tit: tiv. 1. 1. n. 45. places this event undcrthc reign of Settius Tttllitf*^ 
the 6th king of Rome; that ii, about the year 560 before J.C. Thiiis 
alfo nearly the calcplatlon of Diog. Lacrt. I. 2. fegm. 103. This auHior feys, 
that Theodorusof Sanios had advKed to lay the fotindations of ttie temple 

" of Ephtlus upon beds of C9al. ThU Theodoras, by the account of Herod. 
1. 3. n. 41. of Ariftotie de rep. 1. 5. ci 11. and of Paufanias, 1. 8. c. 14. Ao'*' 
rilhed in tbc time of Polycrates tyrant of SainbJ,* Whofti we Kho^ ttt hate, 
been cotemporary with Amafis, who mounted the thionc of Egypt tbfifyw' 
569 before J. C. ' ' . :^ . • 

- ' Vltruv. 1. 7, pracfiit. » L. 4* p. 3-27- • ^ ' ' - , • ' 

** fcrve> 
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fcrve, that, for a longtime, thele people crap]oye4 only the 
Doric and Ionic orders* The temple of Ephefus and that 
of Jupiter at Olympia, which we may jdace in the numbeif 
of the moft ancient manumentg that enlightened Greece e- 
ter elevated, were, one of the Ionic *, and the other of the 
Doric order K The famous tcn^le of Minerva at Athens, 
built uiider Pericles, and that of Thefeus^ are alfo of the 
Doric order k. In fine, we fee, that of the four moft famous 
temples in which Greece, in the ju4gment of Vitruvius^cojuld 
glory, the two moid andent were of the Ionic order,, tho 
ihird of the Doric^ and the fourth of the Corintiiian. But 
iec us remark, that this lad edifice^ according to the fam^ 
author, was not buiU till tjbie time of the J^oman:^ ^« In ef^ 
fed, it is very rare to fee the Corinthian order employed ia 
the famous edifices of antiquity. The little ufe the Greekt 
>made of it \fOuldiead me to think, that t;heir architeds did 
not think that order fiificiently grand and majeftic 

Let us add, that in all that, remains of the fined works of 
antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric order, the co^ 
lumns ire without a bafe *. Vitruvius conformed himfelf ta 
this- pr^fiicc. This architeS, who appears to have applied 
hi^rfejf to treat of this prder more exadly than of any otherg^ 
fays nothing of the bafes of the columns, and yet he enters 
into many details upon thofe of the other orders. Be it alfa 
obferved, that the orders of the Grecian architecture were 
neieher invented nor executed in the early times, fuch as we& 
fee diem at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, nor with. 
the fame ornaments that our architeSs employ in them. 
Many changes and augmentations have been fucceflively 
made. Amongft.thc Greeks architefture was but little^ 

» Vitrnv. 1. 7. praefat. . » Paiifim. 1, 5. c. 10, 

* Voy;»^9 de Spon, t. 2. p. 420. 455, » Vitruv. 1. 7. pracfiit. 

• As in the theatre o^ Marcellus at Rome, that of Viceriza, and in a molt 
)mi^ificci»t triumphaJ.arch which is at Vcrooa. "We may fee fonre profiles of 
Doric columns without bafes in M. de Chamjbray, p.; 5. 19. &J3. particularly 
wijcrchc has laid down the dcfign of an antique maulbleum whi<5h is, to be (ecu 
neat to Tcrracina. The columns «f that edifice, which is of the Doric order, 
J»vc no bafe.. It is the fame in a temple of Bacchus, built at Sardis in thfs 

-j-jeigPOfCrocius, The columns of this monqment, of which v^eftiU fee. the 
ruins, have no bafc, Sc€ alfo the notea pf ?criaull upon Vitruv^ p. i :/6» av * 
«t the end. , 

chafgci 
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chai^d Ivitb ornaauenc. Tbo adventiuous parts of U>eir 
works were founded in nature. Confequently they did n6t 
in their reprefentations think themfelves at liberty to recede 
fpom truth in ornamental reprefentation. In a word, tbde 
. ^eat matters admitted nothing but what they <5ould juftifjr 
and explain by folidi or, at kaft, by probable reafons* Oa 
thefe principles, the ancients had regulated the proportions 
Of each of the orders thdy have left us •. . • 

We. are not however to condemn alike^all the cha,p^$ 
that have been made in the ancient architeAure. SomeoC 
them are advantageous. The modems have endeavourei to 
correA what appeared dcfeftive in the firft models. The bafes 
called loxnc, the only ones in ufe amongft the anciei^ts, 
Jiave been judged not very convenient. Tlhe capitafof 
the iame order has been found Incommodious and difagree- 
able« It has therefore .been changed. The unanimous a^ 
^reement of all architefts to receive and adopt thefe inno- 
vations, does not permit us to doubt of their bei^g jufl: and 
Teafonable ♦. . r . - 

The Greeks, moreover, refervcd all the pomp and beanies 
t>f their archite&ure for their temples, theatres, and .ocher 
public edifices. They employed them not in the hoiifesiof 
private people. Their dwcUing-houfes had infinitely lefa of 
beauty, of grandeur and magnificence, than ours. There 
was not a fingle palace, that is to fay, a private building, 
worthy of that name in all Greece. This may be attributed 
to that republican fpirit which reigned in all the ftates^f that 
part of Europe. Exterior modefty is the appendage and 
favourite virtue of republics. However rich and poweriyl 
a citizen might be, he would not dare to offend the eyes of 
his countrymen by .pompous buildings, whofe luftrc would 
hav^ offended them; and infallibly expofcd their owner to the 
public envy and jealoufy. Let us now Uj a word on fculp- 
ture and pjunting. 

*» Vitrnv. 1. 4. c S^. 

• Sec the preface of PcrrauU upon the diftrlbation of the five kiilds of cO' 
lomns acconHng tathetiethod of tl)e«QCieet$i p. 24. and foUc^wing, and part 2. 
c. 3. p. 62. 

We 
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' Wc find that fcutpture and paintiog begait alfo to difplay 
themfelv^^ ib Greece: towards the end of the ages we are 
BOW gc^ng tbrough. Some fculptors had already acquired 
a iluning reputauon about the time of the 50th Olympiad^ 
that is to fay> about the year ^7 6 before J. C. bipceausand 
Scyllis became at that timc^ Extremely celebrated for in- 
venting the fculpture and poUfhing of marble *. They 
formed many pupils whofe w6rks were greatly eftecmed. 
Sculpture however did not attain that charader of purity^ 
clcgance> and that degree^ of fublimity to which the Grecka 
earned it, till the time of Pericles, that is, more than 159 
years after the artifts I have been* fpeaking of^ 

As to painting, it was ftill longer of being brought to 
perfcdion. This art, the invention of which I Ihould readily 
give to the Greeks, did not appear in all its luftre till under 
the reign, of Alexander. I am not at all furprifed at it; 
What time and fludy, wliat dUigence aqd thought mull: it 
not have coll to bring painting to any kind of perfe&on ! 
And this art, as I think I have ihown, did not begin to exifi: 
till the time of Homer*. Accordingly, in the ages which 
employ us at prefent, the painters were ftill very ignorant. 
\Vc fee at once, that for a very long time they knew no- 
thingfbf the art of mingling of colours. The firft piflurcs 
that appeared were painted with only one fmgle colour^ 
which mnft have been both very harfti and very dry, fince 
■ It was nothing but a water-colom* made of pieces of pottery 
ground and finely powdered f. This fort of painting may 
be thought to have refebibled that which' is now known to 
MS by the name of Brooch ♦ (Camayeu), But there is no ap- 
pcarandieof it. The Greeks were at that time too unfkil- 
ful to have ,underftood that way of painting, which confifts 
in foftcniftg the fhades of one and the fame colour. Let ns 
judge of their (kill by one faft which is warranted by many 

■ PHii;I.36.fea.4. 

The melt ancient inlcriptions of Peloponneftis and Attica ureingraved ob 
{garble abiblutdy rough and unpoliflied. 

jirSce part a. book i. (e<a. i . c. s.^rt. 3. ' p >nn l: §5. feci. ^, 
^ i The mOnochromaton of the ancients. See Pliny, book 33, k^ . 8. 

very 
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tcry celebrated writers 'of* alitiqiiity. They tell us, that 
|)iftares were in the beginning fuch wretched imitationsp 
that they were obliged to write under them the names of 
the obje6b they were dcfigned to reprefent i. It was only 
towards the time of Miltiades, thai is, about 450 years bc- 
<bre J. C. that the Greeks began to be able to catch ft 
Tefemblancc of the perfons they defigned to reprefent '. In 
fine, Pliny remarks, that before ApoUodorus, who lived in 
the 93d Olympiad (410 years before J. C), there \vasno pic- 
\ure that could attraA or retain the attention of the fpec» 
"tatbr '. 

Wc find moreover, that in the ages here in queftion, manjr 
Vorkmen became famous in Greece by their (kill in working 
metals, and particularly iron «. To conclude, if we were to 
go upon a longer examination, and make more drcumftan- 
tial refearches, it were eafy to (how; that the epocha which is 
the objeft of this third part of our work, is that to which we 
'ought to refer the unfolding of all the fablime difcoveriea 
with which the Greeks Enriched the arts in after ages. But 



^ Arift. tqpic. 1. 6. c. a. 1. 1 . p. 243 ; -Elian, var. hift. 1. 10. c. XQ. i Plin. !. 35, 
feA. 5. 

The pafligcs of Ailflotjc and <rf ^RHan whith I cite, ire very dear dnd predfe, 
"^Vc cannot fay the fame of that of Pliny. His phrafe is dubious, as is ufual 
^ith that author, who affefts to (hine. It has even been attempted to give this 
TJiiTage a fenfe totally contrary to that which I have imagined the true one. 
.yiiey will make Pliny fay, that the portraits painted by the trtifts of whom b« 
fpcaks were fo like, that to make known to pofterity the perfonages they reprc- 
tentedy they wrote their names at the bottom of thofe pi<^ures, as we now do 
^t the bottom of portraits on copper-plates. But this explication does not ap« 
pear to me to hit the meaning of Pliny. It were eafy to cite in my favour tht 
firfTrage of all the interpreters and commentators of this ancient writer. They 
have ill underftood tbcpalfage in queftion in the fenfe I ^veit. However, 
'without having recourfe to authorities which may often appear doubtful, I 
jfhink, that upon this occafion we ought to interpret Pliny bfy Ariftotle and by 
^JElian. This pvinciple eftabUftied, the pa^e of that author confirms the fa^ 
which I have advanced upon the ignorance and unlkilfulnefs of the firft pain- 
ters, I fhall agree at the fame time, that this explication feems in fome fort 
to put PKnyin contradi^ion with himfclf. Butitmay beanfwered, that this is 
tiot the only example which is to be found of that in his writings. It is more- 
•ver the dei^A of all authors who have affedted to fpeak in featencca ^nd enig- 
mas. 

^ Plin.l. 55. fea. 34- ^ IMd. fc^. 36. 

"f Hqrod. 1. 1, n, 25. ; fauf. 1, 3. c» a. p. j6o.J. lO. c lin^ 
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\ leave tbefe details^ whicfa^ as they again and again prefenc 
objcds nearly alike, might in the end fatigue the reader, 
, Let us remark neverthclefs, that thefe fame people, whom 
vre cannot too mup^ applaud for^i;hei^. genius in arcbite&ure, 
in fculptufe, aild perhaps 'ajfo in paibting, were very.liptle 
induftrious in proeuring thejpfelvcs many conveniencies, 
which at this day it appears impc^^le to do without. For 
icxajaiple, the cloathing of the Greeks was always very de- 
feftivc. ' I have faid elfewhere, that they were neither aq- 
quainted with the ufe of lineup- nor flipes, nor (lockings, nor 
bteeches. Their coats had neither buttons fior button- 
holes. We (hall fee alfq that thefe fame people neither 
icnew the ufe of ftirrups to mount; nor of faddles to keep 
themfelves on horfehack ■. I ftiali obferve fuither, that 
in their houfcs they wanted many of the mod ufcful and 
"agreeable inventions. They had neither glafs.-window^ 
nor chimneys. Thefe people were-alfo ignorant of the art 
of lighting themfelves by the ufe of wax <yt tallow. I 
might, if it were neceflary', make a longer ©numeration 
of arts unknown to- the Greeks. I IHould then fpeuk of 
printing, of fire-arms, of the'ihariners compaft, pf chymi- 
cal fluxes, of ingi^aviBgs in copper-plate, of mirrots, of tele- 
fcopes, of clock-work, 6f ^ind and w^er milte, &c. 5 in- 
ventions whidi thefe people neteV knew. But xVh&it I have 
juft faid is, I think, foffident to jfrove how great, in many 
TefpeSs, Xvas the impe'rfeaion and ignprancCvOf tlic art)? 
samong the Greeks. --.':j . . r ,. . 

^ Stt infra, book 5. chap. ;f, , Ij ^ *: :: • ,-:,,.'■ 
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B O Q K III. 
Of Sciences. 



WE are arrived at tlic agci wbnrb dofe and tcrmi. 
nate our refearcbes on the.fta^e of dip fcieocep 
amongft the ancient nations., The-cpocha of 
Cyrus is, in effeft, that of the fall of the empires of Aflyria, 
pf Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the firfl Egyptians, 
We can therefore judge of all the di(coy?n?» which ve 
ought properly to attribute, to the Aflyrians, the Babylo^ 
nians, and the Egyptians, Thoffe made amongft thefe 
nations pofteri€>r to the ages which clofe this third part o^ 
our work, can belong to them bat impecfedlyt It was no 
longer the fame Affynans, the faipe Babylonians, nor th^ 
fame f^ptians^ whofe ftate we l^avc hkherca cqnfidered, 
Their, empire was deftroyed, and their primitive geniujs 
changed by the mixture of ot)ie^ nati(>ns^ tp whQniy after 
the time of Cyrus, thefp people continued always fubjeft. 
We (ball not find it the fame with the G^eks as with 
the Afiatics and Egyptians in the ages we are at prefenc 
employed upon. On the contrary, we fiiall but juft pf^iv 
ccive the opening bud of all thofe inventions which have 
fecurcd to that nation the diftinguithed rtok which they 
have and will for ever poflfefs. The epocha we are now go- 
ing through, ought, however, to be regarded as one of the 
moft considerable of the Grecian hiftory. It was towards the 
end of the ages it takes in, that letters and philofophy be- 
gan to take deep root in Greece, to ftretch up with a rapid 
growth, and very foon becoming fruitful, they produced 
thofe immortal fruits with which the univerfe entire ha«, 
IP4 7^^ cpntiflues every day to enrich itfclf. 

•CHAP, 
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^Y xht ednient cif all iiitiquityj, it is ailowecl.thsit tha 
7 h^fto^T ofni^dicinc remaified involved in the dark^ft 
Jjjpuds from die Trojan war to -that of Peloponncfus s WTe 
•cajMiot liowever> Jfuppofc that ,the ftudy of a.fciqncc fo ne- 
'fi^^ry as that\o^ ia<5dicine/ihpuid, during fo .long an. inter-^ 
. Val, have been J^folutely n^jgleded. The facred books 

atteft the coi;itrary-. Solomon muft have poflefled a great 
]pa'rt of xhe various knawlpdge ^bich conftitutes the art of 

]icaling4, !the fqripttirc faysQjt tHis!prii;cei that he, had com* 
'jpoCed treaiifes upoA all animalji^ birds, and'fiftiesi and that 

he had wrote upoii allj)iants^jifroni tl^e (jjedar of jLeJ^appn id 

the hylTop »». ,.. Maijy .other iia&.r^Ute44n the Tarred. l^ooks 
, atteft equally tfee knowledge -ii;fe4 theufagcof medlciiue in 

the ages we.ftrejittprefent ei^jdoyed .upbn^ . ' . 
' \V*e fee, t^at,tbei;e wc^qin tbefc timi^s phyiidans by^pjp* 
,fefliOn amQj^g.ihCjHiBbrewsi . Afa^ king of Jud^h being a^ 

tacked by the gout^^ is reproached for that ^ he fought xibt 

**. to the. |^rd> but to. phyiicians <^^ Heiekiah^ thrciitened 
;Wth death from an abfcefs, is., cured by the, s^pli^ation 

.of a eaupjlafin of figs K joram Jang of Judali,. wounded 
Jn a battle, , rietires to Jezreel ;o be healed ••, We.gather 
.alfo from mapy ^^preflions of the prophets^ that they then 

knew how to cure wounds^ fradtures, and bruifes,.by means 

0f certain medicament?; fuch as rofin^ balfam^ oijs^ and thp 

'^ p Celfus, 1'. i.'lfi' prsfaft. j WW. K 2*f. ifeA. a. f\ 493*5 IfidW. orig. !. 4* 
c. 3. ' * , 

k I King* c 4. v» 35. With the .'other knowledge >ha< 3o3amon attri* 
butes to himrd^ in the tx>ok of "Wifdotn, he places the diWriiUetof plant! 
• and the virt-acs pf rootJ, c. ?• v. aO. ; h 

fc I Kings c. 15. V. 13; it Chronic, c. 16. v. la. 
^ a Kings c. fiO. V. 7. ; Ifeiah Ci S^.y. «. . j. 

♦ ^Kingsc. 8.Y. ag.c, 9 V. 15. 

' U ^ ftt 
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fat of animals f • It even appears that phyficians were held 
in great efteem amongft the Afiatic nations. '^ Honour a 
" phyfician/' fays the EceleilafticHs, *' for the ufes which 
*' you may have of him «.** 

As to the Greeks, althongh-we are ignorant of the flate. 
and progrefs of medicine amongft thefe people from the Tro- 
jan war to that of Peloponnefus, yet it is certain^ that the 
Afclepiades, that is to fay, the defcendents of -Efculapius, pic- 
fervcd'tiiat latoce id pbeir family without any in terruptidii* 
They reckon three celebrated fchools ^ftabKfiied by them, 
one at Rhodes, anofthcr at Cos, and the laft at' Cni4os. He- 
rodotus, whp Vai anteHor to Hippocratesr*, Ipeaks alfo of 
many diiier very famoiij fphools of mcdicii^. . Let 'u5 add 
thatof Italy, which d^^d its fift to Pytha^crni, khd v*ofc 
ereAito we cannot place later t^s^i the y^^r 556 bc/brfe J. C.K 
' TUd jto^ms of Homer f\irni(h fflU plainer' pr<X)ft of the 
ftatcbf medicine, and of the progtefs k itiuft hai^c made, 
at the tirtte in tvhich this* great poet li^d/ We find in his 
' writings " abUhdancid , of an'af pmical, details. Homer gives 
a nominal defcription of alihoft all the parts bf the hn- 
'man body* thore than that, ihis poet mull- havcf had a 
great .knowledge of thcii^ilnifture and of their fan&oni, 
to judge of;it by his defcription df \vpundsi ahrf the ^cd- 
dents rerultipg frbni them. - Wfc might even reproach hiro 
with having in this refpcft affcficd to make i parade of 
his IkiH. ' However this inaybe, thefe fafts dd not permit 
us to call in 4ueftion the great iriflglif which in his time 
they had' acquired in medicine. Neverthelefs one. reflec- 
tion ariies, which, at the firft glance,' (hduM'fe'eih to make 
this aiiatotnical knowledge ixs remarkable in the writings 
of Homer, difficult to be conceived. 

If we niay believe in ancieiit tommentatot on Platd, 
Alcmcon,' a difciplc of Pythagoras, paffed for the firll wh# 

♦ sec ITaiah c. f . V. 6^; Jcrcm; c. 8. v. %%. ; Ezek. c. 30. r. ar. 

• C.38.V. 1/ 

« Thts great phyfician flourifhed in the time of the Pdopcmiefian war, a- 
Wut the year 430 before J. C. . 
^ %zi Le Clerci Mil. of meUicioe^ part i \ book 2. c. i. & a^ • 

had 
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had a^f(t(uoi%cd fnimabA. ..Ariftotle/ whofe^dme was noc 
tiUi]K>re.t^n.eig^tyyear^, after Hippocrates, tells us, be^ 
fides, that ii^ his days die. jCireeks had not yet dared to. dilledi: 
thejbumajacarcafe.. Wheatjii^ fW(dophcr fpeaks of. the 
internal ^ts. of rinan, hc;fays> they are greatljr unknown, 
that we have iiotibing certain on th^ir ftru^kure.a^ arrange- 
inent^ and. tfa^t.we^muft judge of them from the refem- 
blanee they ^ould hare io the parts of other animals which 
majF luv;e fome confoniHty with each of than^^. How 
then is itpoiGble, tbat^ in the age of I;{omer, anatomy 
fhould have been carried '(0:ft£9rt ofaccia'acy ^nd exadU 
nefs?. ....:, ....••;•;' •'...,':. .^ • .« 

This objeftion which ai firft we might judge >ery ftrong^ 
ceaies neverihele& io> appear {bj when we reAe&> on the va- 
rious mean^ which men have always had t^ inftruS: them- 
felves in the frame of the human body* I have explained 
thefe means in the firft part of this wdrk^ We may alfa 
coiifult> on this fubjed, what IJanicl Le Clcrc fays in hidi 
hiftory of medidijie. TbSre tfbis learned man makes us 
eafily conceive, how the ancient phyficians may have ac-^ 
quired a knowledge of the intern;ll parts of the human 
body, without having been, for all that, in the habitual 
prafticc of diffcftion ■. 

I ani, feeTidfei, apt to believe, that the people of Afia had 
not the famfe fcruplc a^ the Grefeks about ©pentng of hu- 
inari carcafesi ' -Hbmer hiay therefore have* drawn frorti 
them that^ahiatbmifcal fkil! whidh he his difplay^d in his 
Works. Fdl* thotigh "^c canriot pi-ecifely dett^rminfe the 
dbuntfy of this pntict df poets^ it howeVer ajjpeafs to mc 
beyond a doubt, that he was boiii, and pa(ftd a great pare 
of his lif6 ih Afia Mindr. This is ah opinion which I have 
istlrcady taken pains to dftablifh. I havd evdn tho^it^ht, 
that, of ebhfequence, we Ought to ref6r to thefe peopld^ 
ccrtiin fcienc^s too delicate and refindfd f6r Homer to have 

* Chalcid. !n Tim. Plat. p. 30. 

^ Hift. animal. 1. 1. c. 16. inii, * Book 3. c. i . art. 2. 

^ Hift; of medicine, part i . book a. p. 74. ^ IS- 

learned 
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leatiiccl tlieih itl the Worn of Orccce profcrfjr fo callccf. 
Wc ought not to give tht hot^df theln to^hcteteW- 
tants of thiit|rart of Europe- In the a^s* Vkii tbct ^p- 
pdared iti> they were ftill very Ijgnorant atfd 4ii^6Bftied. . 
I think I have faid enough to flitiv, thit if we jfixrA'a 
lroid in tKe Hftory of mcdidne, from Podalirtus and M4- 
xhaon, the fons of JEfduhpras, tlillthr tiinrrf'lfej^oei4itc$^ 
it is not becaufcthe^ftudy of that fiienct Mt iegleaed ih 
this interval* We ought to ittrihute tlie i|;n<fcirant« *wfc «w 
In of the names and capicliyof thofe Who ctQtiVated mt^ 
•^icinc at that time, only to Ae times in *r1fich they livei. 
*rhe hiftory of thofe'ages is ttioft confufed and defedive* 
'The phyManB are not the only pe^pit ifli^^htifk canfe tp 
-complain of if. We fhall have but too many 'oeeafiom W 
-be convinced of it with regard to many oth^ 'i*fe&* 



€ H A i>. tt* ' 

Of. j^rsemon^i 

THE hiftory of iftitJnomy^ In th^ agfcsxwci m ti6ii 
going through, is not altogether fo ^f^Tfcn as that 
tif medicipe* . The writers of antiquity give ifcs fomething 
Jtnore affiftance in examining the ftat^ of th^t/fdende in 
thefc times amdngft the different nations. of twhpm we are 
to fpeak* The Babylonians, the Egyptians^ and.abOYC all 
the Greeks^ enable us to prefent thfe reader with fomc ci* 
rious and intereftiug details. Let us firft pcamine the 
ftat^ of aftronomy amongft each of thefe people in par- 
ticular. We fliall proceed to offerfomc general ideas re- 
faking from the different fads we arc about to relate. 
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; - . (^ the Babfkmans. 

A^ It is knd^rf Ijow.'d^rfc'ft the hiftory of ,the Babylol 
•"^ niains and AflJ^rians, we may be thought not very 
rcompei;ent. judges of the difcoveries and of the progrefs 
'which thefe people ;had^ made in aftronomy, Neverthc-^ 
lefsitwill appear, that bycollefting and . comparing th« 
|difFerent tra^ we find fcattered through the authors of an* 
tiquity, a pretty juft idea may be formed of the aftronomir 
cal learning of the Babylonians. 

' The Chaldean aftronctoers had learned that the fun and 
Irhe planets had a motion proper to themfelves from weft 
to eaft, and that thde revolution^ were made with great 
inequalities of time, and with very different degrees of ve- 
locity ■. They taught, that the moon is placed below all 
the ftars, afid below all the planets ; that as it is the leaft 
of all thofe which we perceive, it is alfo the neareft to the 
earth •;* ^^h^t its revolution is performed in Icfs time ;' not 
that it has a gre?iter velocity than the other planets, but 
• "by reafoii 'df the fmall extent of its .orbit.' They knew, 
jnoreovcr^'that the moon has only a borrowed light, and 
"tjiat its eciipfes are caufed by its immerging into ' the fiia- 
dow of the earth p. 

The Chaldeans reckon but 36 confteUatibns; '12 in the 
;!^odiac, and 24 without that circle. They diiUnguifhed thefe 
laft into northern and fouthern?. They had divided each 
fign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each degree into 
^ parts, or minutes '. By this method the Chaldeans had 

• Diod. 1. 1. p. 144 ; Simplic. in 1.2.; Arift de ccelo, fbl, 1 1 7. virjb, 

• Dlod.r. 2.p. 144. This paffageof Diodorcs dcfervcs att<?ntion. How 
-ctmt the Chaldeans to guefs that the moon it in realitytheHealtof the pU' 

nets i This was probably on their part only mere conjctSlpre. 
P Diod.l. 2. p. 144. 145. • < iMod. ibid. 

«■ <5fnjjn, c. X 5. Pp 6sj, ; S. Empiric, adv. aftrolog. 1. 5. p. 339. 
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found the mean motion of the moon. They had thus at^ 
tained to determine the perineal return of that planet 
\vith a good deal of exa^nefs ^ 

The advantage whit:h thefe. aftranomers had, of having 
very early invented the means of meafuring exadly the 
different parts of the day, oughtto^vens a pretty good 
idea of their aftronpmical c^culatiQns. It is igcn<?rally a- 
greed, that tbcy wcro the. firft whq knew the ufe of fun- 
dials*. Accordingly they pfiifed for the firft who had unr 
"dertaken to me^fyre the length of the fun's anpual revor 
lution «. Their Qbfervatipns, in this refpeft, w^re not 
Iruitlefs. We fee, that, in the reign of Nabonaflar, the 
year amongft thcfc people coii|iftpd of 365 days.* The 
ancients majce jhis clear enough, by telling its, )that the 
■years, formerly called the years] of Nabomffar, anfwered, 
iiionth for inojith, apd day for day, to the civil year of 
the Egyptians «. . - ' ' 

If it were neceflary, we flight, alledgc.thc ufage of th^ 
perfians in further cpnfirmation of this opinion. From th^ 
reign of Cyru? this nation had regulated their year to 365 
days y ; and we know that pyru& is the firft who fubjeftcd 
ihe empire of Babylon to the throne pf Perfia, 

It is not fo eafy to determine at what time the Baby- 
lonians difcovered the neceflity of Adding to their common 
year, the fjve hours and fopie ijiinutes by which the annual 
revolution of the fun furpafTes the length of 365 days. It 
js certain, that thi^ difcoyery had not efcaped the Chal- 

' Gemin. c. 1 5. j). 6i. We may doubt hourcver whether lalt this (kifl was 
very ancient amoog the Chaldeaiu. See 'Wiedler, hift. aftronom. c. 3. p. 35* 

* Herod. 1. ;i. n. 109. Herodotus does not fix the epqch^ of th^s diJcoyery. 
Wc ought to judge however, that it ji^uft have been very ancient. We find 
I'lindials in ufe at Jerufalem in the time of Ahaz, that la to fay, five years 
before the aera of Nabonaflar. a Kings c . ao. v. 1 1 . % Chron. c. 3*. v. 31 . It 
is very probable, that Aha;^ had the knpwledge of that ma^thematical infiru- 
pent from the fiabylonians. In effoft^wc learn from, (cripture, that this 
;>rince was in ^eat union with Tiglath-|'ilerer» king of AITyria. % Kings c. 16. 
v.. 8. &c. '..,,' 

■ Achill. Tat. ad. Arati phaenom. c. 18*. 

^ Cenforin. d^die jiat. c. 21. See in the following. Chapter pur rfifljaiks 
fi) tl^ civil year of the Egyptians. 

; Q^ P'4rt. 1. 3. c. 3, p. 154, Sec alfo piod. 1. %, p. lao. 
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dean aftronomcrs.^ Strabo aflbres.us of it in very precife 
icons « ; but he does not fix the epqcha of it. However, the 
manner in which he expreffes Jiiiiifelf, gives us fufficiently 
to und^rftand that tl^is knowledge was very anciently re- 
ceived in CbaWea. We have thereforiC good authority to 
believe, that, in the coiarfj of theses now und^r confidera- 
tioft, the year; of the Babyionia,n$ confifted of 565 days and 
fome hows *. We :may even believe, that, in thi^ refpefi, 
they had come very near the truth. I.fliall elfe where fpeak 
of it more particularly «. 

We have flill the names of the ancient aftronomic^l 
periods, whofe invention was dae to the Chaldeans, fierofus 
has made ufe of them for his chrpnotogical calculations ^^ 
Yet thefe meafufes of time, which were then in familiar ufe, 
are now but little. known. Majiy difficulties arife about the 
number oJF years of which each of thefe periods was com- 
pofed. The efforts which fome modern critics have made 
to clear them 'Up, do not hitherto ^vc full fatisfadion. 
That I may jnot . iinterrupt the relation I am making of the 
aftronomical learning of the Babylonians, I fliall give, an 
account of thefe different periods in a particular diflerta- 
tion«. 

The fyftem of comets which the Chaldeans had form^ 
cd, merits aifa foftic attention. Apollonius of Mindus, ^ 

* i-. 17. p. 1166. A. ' . . 

♦ Ubo Emmins, and after Km Munltetus dfe intercalat. 1.3. c*. a. gjve us to 
ondcrftand, that the year of the Chaldeans was only of 365 .days. They 
fay, that to repair tlife confufion produced through time, by the omiflion 
of die fbarch of a day, thefe people compofed a month of it, which they 
added to their ordinary year at every 1 20 years j that by this ineans every 
x 20th year codfifted of 395 days, that is to fay, of 13 months* But theftt 
writers cite no author pf antiquity In fupport of their opinion, and befides 
they are formally contradiaed by Strabo, as we have ften. We may there* 
fore baldly place this opinion in the nunjber of thofe airy fyftems, which 
jMrve no oier foundation than tiie imagination of tlie author who. gave them 
birth. , • ' • /^ ' . 

» In the difertation on the dftionomic^T periods of the Cha\aean?* at the 
end of this volume. ... ■] 

> See Syncell. p. 17.'; 'Abyden* ap^d'e^tid* Po3..C. 

« See, at the end of this volume,. (IVc^lfiertation pn the pcrldds <?f tlic 
Chaldeans. *» . ' - . . . . 

Vpi^-Ill- N ' ^clebrate4 
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jcelebratcd aftronomcr, tells us, that the Chaldeans, amongft 
whom be had ftudied, regarded comets as planets whofc re- 
volution was performed in orbits very excentric to the earth, 
and that thefe ftars became vifible only in their progreft 
through the lower part of that orbit. The fame aftrono- 
jners pretended alfo, according to Apollonius, to know the 
courfe of the comets and the duration of their periods*. 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Stobasus, ^ak alfo very clearly of 
this fyftem of the Chaldeans «. I imagine however that 
more was due to chance and uncertainty than to ftudy and 
experience '. The ancients knew nothing certain of this, 
nor of the greateft part of the phacnomena of phyfical a- 
ftronomy. 

We i?iay .alfo place in the number of the aftronomical 
•attainments of the Chaldeans, the ideas they had formed of 
the extent of the circumference of the tcrreftrial globe. 
They had fopnd out, it is pretended, that a man, walking 
a good pace, might follow the fun round the earth, and 
would r^fich the equino6lial at the f^me time with that 
ftar«; that is to fay, that in the fpace of a folaryear, 
which the Chaldeans, as wo have fecn, determined at 



< Afud Senec. qusft. nat. 1. 7. c j. 1. 1. p. 9as. & c. if, p. ^i. 
• Plin. I. a. fcft. aj. p. 89. ; Plut t. 2. p. 893. ; Stob. cclog. pbyf. I. r. p, 
$$• Pliny and Plutarch do not cxprcfsly fay, this w;i8 the fyftem of jhe 

!"haldej»iis ; but we may prcfume, that the ancient philofophers of Greece 
earned among thcfc people what they foy on cpmett. Senecji and Stobxus 
•uthorife u| to believe It ; fincc it appears by thejr writings, that this opinid^ 
iipon the comets wa> very anciently e|labii(hed in Chaldea. 

' Seneca w}!! furnifli us a proof of it In the feme paifige I have Juft cited, 
J). Sao. He fpeaks there of another aftrpnpn^er, named fifties, who laid, 
that the C^aWeans knew nothing certain of the doi^ets, and that tiiey 
looked upon then\ a$ meteors, ^indled by the effort of foroe vortex of air 
violently agitated. Thefe contradidtionf 'ought not tp furprife us, There 
were many fchools amqngft the Chaldeans. Pliny reckons three, l.«. c. 26. 
p.\^32. DitTeteiit fy items were taught, in aii thefe fchools, according to the 
lcftinx)py of Stiabo, I, 16. p. 1074. Thus Apollpnius related that which was 
^cIof>ted in the fchool where he hiad ftudiied, and EpJjgeheS what was delivered 
^n tMe one wMch h« had folWowe^ ; and there were then no reafqps whici 
^puld g)veop.e(y^eg[i more credit tMh another. *^ 

f A^hi^. Tat, ad AratI phaenonit c. i9. - 
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365 days and fome hours^ a man walking at a good tita 
might make the tour of the earth> and would do it effect 
tually, if he could al^ys keep up an equal pace *• 

This is all we hav^ been able to eolieft of moft preci<« 
Hon upon the aftronomieal learning of the Chaldeaasi 
They had^; as we fee^ made fome'progrefs in certain parts o( 
that fcience $ but there were many others^ and thofe of thd 
greateil importance^ which were abfolutely unknown td 
them. The Chaldeans^ for exampjei had but a very im- 
perfeft theory of folar eclipfcs^ They durft neither de* 
termine nor foretel them "« Theirjgnorance in this mat* 
ter does not proclaim any very exaA knowledge, Or very^ 
exten4ve intelligence of the celeftial phsenomeaa^ It ma/ 
even be doubiedj whether they did not acquire^ in much 
later times, fome part of xhb difeoverieii which I hav6 
thought might be afcribed to them in the ages treated of iii 
this third part of my work »i In reality, notwithftanding 
the conqueft of tfcc Batylonian empire by Cyrus, and aft 
terwards by Alexander^ the Chaldeans always contiHifed 
10 be held in great confideration, on account of the ex* 
treuie rcfpeft which prctwfiefled the aflcients in favotir 
of the fkill which ihefe pfiefts are faid to have ac^ired 
in judicial aftrology; The dfcftruftion 6f the empire of 
Pabyion did not then difable the Chaldeans fik)m f cffeS. 
iug their aftrdnomical difcoveries j arid Dioddnis> froiil 
whom I have borrowed moft of the details I have here given 
account of, was not acquainted with thefti aftrOnomeTs till 
long after the time of Alexanderi 

* There remains no more but that I tiki fome notice of ' 
the obfervatory of. the Babyloniajlaf. The principal obje«i 
of the ancient aftrondmers^ wag tb perceive and catch the 
cxaA momdnt of the riling dnd fettilig of the ftars# T^id 

♦ A man cOTimooly 'mak« t league an hour; of confequeitc^, could hfl 
aWay$ proceed wiihout flopping, he would make 24 a-day, and 8760 in 365 
dayi. We know that the drcumfefatce of the globe^ about the equator, 
is about 9600 leagues. It reful^s from this calculation, that the Cbaldfaift 
aftronomers had pictty jail notions of the magnitude of the earth. 

* i^iod; 1. 2. p. i-iSi * See Weidlcr, hift. aftrcn, c*- 3. T 3$- 
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moft fkvoofable places foS- tWs purpofe "which they firft 

thought of, were extended* plains, open on all fides, where 

the eye might difcover a vaft and unbounded horizon. 

Plains were then, for many generations, the only obferva- 

tories in ufe. But the civilized nations foon fought to pit)- 

cure themfelves means of obfcrving the courfe of the ftars 

Trith more facility ^nd cxaftnefs. In tliis view they con- 

ftruded edifices whofe elevation gave them more advantage. 

The Babylonians were not the laft to avail themfelves of this 

pradioe. I have already had occaiSon to fpeak of the temple. 

of Bclus, fo renowned amongftthofe ancient people k. This 

edifice inclofed in its centre an extremely elevated tower, 

whofe conftruSion* appears to have been more ancient tharf 

tnac of the temple itfclf *. It was from the fummit of this 

tower that the Chaldeans made their principal obfervations*. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Of th€ Egypuaris* 

nT H E £gyptlajis> after |hc Greeks, are the people of in* 
tiquity whofe prOgrcfe in the fcicnces we can the moft 
tafily trace* I hav« related, in the preceding books> the 
' different wjtys that the .Egyptians had regulated their year^ 
firft at '360 days^ and afterwards at 365. Let us examine 
Avhether, in the ages we ar^f now going through, they 
had attained any greater d^ree of cxadnefi. 

The fun employs iii his annual retolution 365 days and 
about fix hours. I have ^iven account of the motivel 
tvhicb deterniined me to.bdieve^ that it wsb in thefe agd 
that the Babylonians had made difcoveiy of this ovm-plus 
of the fourth of a day. I pm not equally led to believe 
ihat the Egyptians had alfo made the fame difcovery. 
Here are the motives which incline me 10 think otherwife. 
♦Thales is the firft of the Greeks who gave 365 days tCF 

k ISupra, book 2. diap. i . p. 57. 

» See Pndcaux, hill, of tiie Jews, t. x . }; 2. p. ai8. «U« 

» DioJv 1. a. p. 12}. 
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the year. This philofophcr lived about the year 6to be* 
fore the Chriftian aera. Hiftory remarks, that he had no 
other mailer than the Egyptians •. Therefore, in the time 
of Thales, the Egyptian year ftill confiftcd of no more than 
34S5 days. 

Herodotus wrote in the fifth century before J. C. Thii 
great hiftorian, whofe teftimony is fo refpeftable in all that 
concerns the ancient Egyptians, fays, fpeaking of the yea^ 
of this people, that it confided of twelve months, each of 
thirty, days,, to which five days more were added every 
year. By this means, continues he, they contrived to 
make the periodical return of the feafons anfwer to the 
fame months of the year. We fee by thcfe laft words, 
that Herodotus had not perceived the inconvenience of the 
confufion of feafons, which muft neccflarily happen in a 
long courfe of years of 365 days; and this is rtill another 
proof, that in his time the Egyptian year was limited to 
ihe like number of days. 

In fine, it appears by Strabo, that- the Egyptians knew 
nor the ncceffity of adding fix hours or thereabouts to 
the 365 days of the common year, till . about the time 
that Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongft thefe people* 
At leaft, it is certain, from the teftimony of this geogra- 
pher, that thele two philofophers learned this particularity 
from the Egyptian priefts, and that till this time the 
Greeks were ignorant of it •. There is then great appear^ 
ance, that the Egyptian aftronomers made this difcovery 
in the interval of the time elapfcd between the voyage of ' 
Herodotus and that of YXtto into Egypt, an interval of 
more than 80 years. TTie manner in which, according 
to Strabo,>thc priefts imparted this to Eudoxus and PlatO/ 
ferves, libink,- to confirm this opinion. He reprefent$ 
this knowledge as a fort of myftery which they ivould nbi 
communicate to any but privileged perfons p. TJie learn- 
ed of Heliopolis, fays he> explained in fecrct to our two 
{)hilofophers the true duration of the folar year". It was 
even only by ah abode of tliirtcch yearsy that Plato and 

• ^ Diog. laeft. J. 1. fegm. 27. i Clem. Alex, ftrom, 1. i. p. 3ja. 
• Strabo, 1. i7»p. 115^. Ji63« i' Ibid, p, 1139. 1 StTJbo, ibid. 
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EudoxHs could fo far merit the confidenee of thefe priefts 
as to obtain the communication of this important diifcove- 
ty '• We ought not, as to the reft, to be furprifed that the 
Egyptians Ihould have then made a myftery of it. The 
more recent this difcovery was, the more likely were they 
to be jealous of it. 

It may be faid, thiit if Herodotus has not fpoke of this 
Overplus of the fourth of a d^y, iL is^ that, in all probabili- 
ly, he may have been deceived by the pradice of the E- 
gyptians. 'f his people had two computations of the year, 
the one civil, the other aftronomical f. This laft was of 
' 3^5 days, and fbme hours } but their civi) year had only 
065 days «• It was not without defign that the Egyptians 
Sad thus regulated it. They did not want their feftivala 
to return always to the fanxe day* On the contrary^ their 
Intention was, that they Ihould fucceffively run through all 
the feafods of the year «. The Egyptians admitted then no 
intercalation in their civil years. They were conftantiy of 
365 days «, which occafioned their gaining a day every four 
years upon the true folar year, with which thelis vague and 
retrograde years met only every 1460 years. It is only of 
this civil year of 365 days, it may be faid, that HerOdotu* 
intended 10 ipeak, by fo much the more as it fubfifted un- 
der that form among the Egyptians, even many ages after 
that in which Herodotus wrote. We learn it in the writings 
of Gcminus, of Cenfofinus^ and of Thcon of Alexandria y; 
But if cheTe two computations of the year had been 
known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to.be fup 
poled that an hiflorian fo exad, and {0 intelligent^ would 
have neglcdled to* have informed • us of. a particularity of 
this nature ? Would he, moreover, :haire advanced in fuch 
plain terms, that, by means ^f fuch a year, the IJgyptians 
contrived to make the periodical return of the feafons fall 

' Id. ibM. f see Diod. 1. i. p.'59. ; StraSo, L 17. p. I'lyi, 

* Sec the mcTii. of the acad. of infcitpt. 1. 14. p. 340. 350. 351, 

« Gemin. p. 33. Cenforin. c/x8. Theo. AJexandrin; frat; aptid Peitv- 

lir^notog. 

. « Gem; Ceniyr, thcdh. Diodi Strabo, ttli ft/pra* 
> Sec locofupra citato 
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in the fame months of the year? It is xnoft certain, that 
Herodotus, othcrwife greatly verfed in all the learning of 
the Greeks and Egyptians, was very ignorant of aftrono* 
my. We have already produced proofs of it, and the pre- 
fcnt example is a new conviftion. 
' In cffeft, if this great hiftorian had better underftood 
the time that the fun employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not h^te faid that a courfe of years 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the fea- 
fons in the fame months of the vear. But this error into 
which Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteftable proof that 
he knew no better; and this is the fenfibte diifcrence we 
remark between this hiftorian and the authors laft quoted* ' 
When thefe laft fpeak of the civil year of the Egyptians, 
wbofe duration they mark at 3155 days, there is not one of 
them but what mentions, at the fame time, that fourth 
part of a day by which the true folar year exceeds that of 
^65 days. Befides, Herodotus had fojoumed \ confider^ 
able time in Egypt. He had enren, as appears by his wri- 
jings, infinuated himfelf "top far into the good graces of 
the priefts of that nation, for them to have refufed to re- 
veal this difcovery to him, if they themfelves had at that 
time known it, as they afterwards did to Eudoxus and Pla* 
to. We (hould fay as much of Thales, iGnce hiftory ex-. 
prefsly remarks; that he had entirely gained the confidence 
pf the Egyptian priefts «. After thefe reflexions, it ap- 
pears to us impoffible to attribute to the Egyptian^, in 
the ages we are now employed on, the knowledge of the 
fix hours or- thereabouts by which the "animal r-evolution 
of the fiin exceeds 365 days. 

It is not to be prefumed, that the aftronomers of Egypt 
had made very Important difcoveries on the magnitude of 
the ftars. We may judge of them by that, which th^y 
gave the meon. They believed that planet to be 72 
times lefs than the earth ». What Macrobius relates of 
the method, which the fame fages employed to find out th^ 

f Piogt La?rt. 1^ 1 , fegm, 27. « Plot, de fecie in ^rbe lunje, p. 9?2. A, 
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proportion of the futfs diameter to-his orbit, is not very apt 
tc give us a great idea of their aftronomical difcoveries^. 
The manner in which he fpeaks of it not permitting us, be- 
fides, to doubt that this prai5tioe belonged to the ancient 
[Egyptians ; I (hall try to explain it *• 

According to Macrobius, the aftronomers of Egypt pla<> 
oed upon an horizontal plane an hemifpherical vafe, the in- 
terior furface of which carried a ftyle which j^ed through 
its centre, and rofe at right angles upon the plane of the 
circle, of which the edges of this vafe made part. Thefe 
edges were divided into two equal demi-crowns, . of which 
«ne was fid>divided into twelve parts alfo equal ; that is to 
fay, into twelve fcgments of fifteen degrees each. They 
turned this vafe to the eaft in fuch a manner, that the pofi- 
tion of the ftyle which they bad. adapted to it (hould ^« 
fwer predfely to that of the axis of the world, and that the 
twelve divifions, jufl: mentioned, (hould appear at the lower 
part, in fuch fort, that the diameter of die mouth of the 
vafe, whidi terminated thcfe twelve parts, Ihould be found 
^adly parallel to the horizpn. All this apparatus tended, 
as it is eaff to be convinced, only to produce the effeft of 
an eqtiinoaial dial, the conftruftion of which is infinitely 
more eafy and fimple. However that might be, it was, 
according to Macrobiqs, by the help of fuch an inftru- 
ment, that the aftronomers of Egypt imagined themfelves 
able to determine what prqyortion there was between that 
part of the fun's orbit which is occupied by the body of 
that ftar, and tlie whole of that orbit. The very day of 
one of the twp equinoxes, fays that author, they obferved 
and marked upon the edges of the mouth of their hemi- 
fpherical vafe, the point where fell the fliadowof the ftyle 
which pafled through its centre, at the inftant when the 

* In tomn. Scip. 1. 1 . c. ao. p. loo, &c. 
* • Nothing ismoretjbreurcthanthis explication given by MiCrobias of the 
>roccdarc of the Egyptian iftrenomcrs in. the operation jnqiwltiop. Idarcnot 
flatter myfelf with having rendered, as exaftly as I could wifh, the true fenfe 
Of this author. But I am certain, that, in what manner* foever' we under- 
ftand this paffage, w-c.fliall never difcover any thing in it capable of giving us 
a ijTcat idea 9f this aftroncwictl gpa^tiw?. 
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upper edge of the (nnh difk appeared iipbn the plane of 
the horizon. The evening of the fame day they obfi^rved 
and marked lA the fame manner, the point of the half- 
circuniference, oppofite to the edges of their inftrument, 
upon which fell the (hadow of the ftyle at the pretife mo- 
' ment when the fun's dilk began to touch the horizon with 
its lower edge. The difference of the interval of the two 
points of (hadow to the entire half-circumfcrencfe, or 180 
degrees/was found to be the ninth part of one of the 
twelve horary divifions or if degrees; from whehce the 
Egyptians concluded, that the diameter of the fun wai' 
precifely the two hundred and fixteerith part of its orbit « * 
a conclufion which it is not eafy to reconcile to thfe moft 
fimple notions of elementary geometry *, but which it 
•would be very eafy to redify if the objeft Were worth the 
pains, which I am very far from thinking. For, indepen*- 

• MAcnh, loco JUpra cii. 

• It fulficcs to have read the three ^rft b«oks bf Euclid's elements, td 
bie able to perceive that the refult of the operation of which Macrobius fpeaks, 
gives the (cmidiameter of the fan equal to the chord of an afch of 5b minutes 
of the circular orWt which he defcribcs; wbeicaft the Egyptian aftrondmers 
made it equal to the arch itfelf of p minutes, fince they took the arcii of 
i d. 40' for the precife mcafure of the diameter of that ftdr. 

The tranflator confeffes, that he could not obtain a c^ar idea of this Inilru. 
ment either from M. Goguet or from Macrobius. That the reader may judge 
forhimfelf, he has laid the original before him. 

^qoinodiali die ante folis ortumzquabiliter locatum eft faxeum vlk in he- 
mifphzrii fpeclem cavata ambitione curvatum, infra per lineasdefignatoduo- 
decim diei horarum numcro, qiias ilyli prcminentis umbra cum tranfitu foli^ 
prastereundo diftinguit. Hoc eft autem, ut fcimUs, hujufmodi vafis officium, 
ut tanto tempore a priorc ejus extremitate ad alteram ufque ftyli umbra per- 
currat, quanto fol medietatcm coeli ab ortu in occafum unius fcillcct hemi-' 
rphaerii converfione mctitur. Nam toti us cceli Integra convcrfio diem nodtem- 
que concludit. Et ideo conftat, quantum foj in circuit fuO meat, tantunr in 
hoc vafe umbram meare. Huic igitur sequabiliter collocato circa tempus fo- 
lisurtus propinquantis inhzfit diUgens obrervantis obtutus : et cum ad primum 
folis radium, quern de fe emifit prima fummitas orbis, etriergetis umb^a de ftyli 
decidens fummitate primum curvi labri emineniiam condfi^t ; locus ipfe^ qui 
umbras primitias excepit, nota imprefHone (ignatus eft ; obfervatumque 
quamdiu fuper terram ita folis orbis integer apparerct, ut ima tjuS fummitas 
adhuc horizonti vidcreturinfidere, et mox lOciis ad quern umbra tunc in vafe 
migraverat, adnotatus eft, habicaque dinienfione inter ambas umbrarum notas 
qua; integrum folis orbem, id eft, diametrum, natae de duabus ejus fummita- 
tibus metiuntur, pars nona reperta eft ejus fpatil^ quod a fummo vafis labro uf* 
^ue ad horx prims lineam continctur. 
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dently of the mlfreckonlng which mud have beea produ- 
ced by the little exaAaefs of the iiogular inftrument fpoke 
of by Macrobius, the refradions^ oq the equality of which 
depended the juftnefs of the operatioa in <|ue(tion, are 
greatly different morning and evening j and the tranfpa- 
rency of the air at the moment of the fun's mounting the 
horizoui is nothing near the fame as at the moment of its 
fecting* Again, to leave the relation joi our author, all 
this operation of the Egyptian aftronomers tended only 
on their part to determine the real magnitude of the 
fun's ^diam^ter. Of confequence, it ppuld be of no ufe ta 
them, further than they had been able to find out the 
precife dimenfions oi his orbit. And this is a point on 
which all the knowledge which Macrobius fuppofes them 
to hav^ had> is reduced to very vague ^d uncertain con- 
jefiures. 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ftill 
more defeSive, to determine the proportion of the fun's 
diameter to the orbit he defcribcs. iTie mbnient they ber 
gan to difcover the firft rays ot that ftar, they caufcd, fay 
rhey, a horfeman to ftan, who galloped till the difk of the 
fun was entirely rifeU. They then meafured the fpace 
ivhich this horfeman had nm in the time the fun had ta- 
ken to rife upon the horizon ; and as they knew how far 
the courfer employed on this occafion could run in the 
fp^ce of an hour, they determined, by a rule of three, the 
lime that the diameter of that ftar had employed to rife 
upon the hori2on*. It is eafy to perceive how erroneous 
this way of meafuring time muft have been, and how lit- 
lie capable it was of fupplying the invention of clocks. 

As to the other aftronomical attainments which the 
ancients have attributed . to the Egyptians, we fee few 
of them that can be faid to belong properly to the ages 
we are now engaged in; but it is not the lefs certain, that 
thofe people had then made fome progrefs in aftronomy. 
IPhey bad particularly applied themfelves to ftudy the mo- 

' W'&kikr, hill, aftronom. c. 4. a^ W- ?» 58. 
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tion of the ftars •. The EgyptiiAs are faid to have kno'wa 
the caufe of the edipfes of the mpdn. They knew that 
they were occafioned by the (hadowof the earthy itiro which 
that planet then immergcs '. 'Rie aftronomeri of Thebes, 
or Heliopolis in particular, were reckoned vfry Ikilful i?i 
calculating of thefe phsenomena,^ and even the' eclipfes of 
the fun, of which they gave beforehand a pretty juft and 
exaft detail «* Hiftory has prcfcrved us one celebrateij 
example of this, on the fubjeS of that famous cclipfe 
which feparated the armies of the Medes and Lydians the 
jnoment they were engaged in battle. Thales had foretold 
that eclipfe *, and we have already feen that this philolb. 
pher owed all his aftronomical learning to the Egyptians^ 
They had alfo fufpeded that the comets were flars that had 
periodical returns U They had, moreover, attained the 
^onftruftion of aft:ronomi<:al tables, by means whereof they 
^fcertained, with tolerable exa(5nels, the rex^olutions of 
jthe planets, whh their direft, ftationary, and retrograde- 
motions*. I have already given account of many of thefe 
aftronomical attainments in the firft part of this work, in 
treating of the difcovery of the planets/ 

Furthcrnjore, the Egyptians are faid to have perceived 
that the fun was the centre of the motions of Mercury and 
Vcniis ; and that, in certain pofitions^ thefe two planets 
paffed fometimes above wd fometimcs below the fun K 
We ought to look upon this important difcovery as a proof 
how anciently obfervatioijs were n^ade upon the planets. 
But it appears certain to me, that the Egyptians had not yet 
acquired, that knowledge of thje motions of Mercury and 
Venus, in the rimes we are now going through. We find 
no traces of it in the nioft ancient authors. Vitiiivius is 

* Piod. 1. I. p, ^.91.1^2. ; Strabo, 1.. 17: P J '7r* 

f biog. Laeit.- ivccera. fegm. u , « D]od. \.\. p, 59. 

^ Herod, l.i. n. 74. . 

> Diod, 1. I . p. 92. There is great appearance, that Py thagoraf> haJ Arawn 
from Eg>*pt the fyftem \vhich his difciplcs delivered upon comets. Sec Arift. 
metercol. 1. k c. 6. inH. ; Plutarch, de pUcjt. philgf/). 3. c. 2, init, 

^ Diod.l. I. p. 59 91.92, 

* Macrob. in fomn. S(i..>. 1. 1. c. 19. p. 92. 93. Sec alfo Vltjfuv. L 9. c. 4- ; 
Watt,. CjpdUdt nupcfiiilot. tt Merc. i. %', 
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the firll who has fpoke of it; and it is vcryfingolar that 
Ptolomy, \vho was pofterior to Vitruvius, (hould appear 
to have been abfolutely ignorant of that difcovery. For, 
if this great aftronomer had been acquainted with it, in 
all appearance he would never have contrived fuch a fy« 
ilem as he has left us. 

There are great appearances, that the fyftem which fup» 
pofes the earth as a planet to revolve round about the fun, 
. was not abfolutely unknown to the IJgyptians, even in the 
times we are going through in this third part, We know, 
that fome Grecian philofophers, and particularly the di- 
fciples of Pythagoras, had a glimpfe, a very obfcurc and 
imperfed one indeed, that our earth and the planets did 
revolve both round a common centre and round their own 
axis at the fame time". Difficult would it be to explain 
what they underftood by this double motion which they 
gave to the planets ». They had np very clear ideas of 
the motion of the ^arth upon its own axis, nor of the ufe 
which might be made of it to explain the diurnal revoke 
tion**. Their fyftem was extremely confufed and inexpli- 
cable p. The manner in which they explained the appa* 
rent motions of ihe ftars and of the heavens^ by the rota- 
tory motion of the earth, prefcnts contradidion upon con-» 
tradition i. However that may be, it is to the Egyptians, 
neverthdefs, that we ought to afcribe thefe firft ideas. 
We know that the greateft geniufes of Greece travelled into 
Egypt, and di'ew thenp^ the leai'ning with which they en- 
riched thpir country. I repeat it, after this faft, we can- 
not conceive haw Ptolomy, who had paffed his days in E-. 
gypt, could have been ignorant of it, or, at leaft, how he 
conges to have t^ken no notige pf jt. It is triic, that th? 
fyftem of this great aftronomer is in fome fort more con- 
formable to our fenfes. It^is fufficient for aftronomers 
who obferve only the appearances of the celeftial bodies, 
jPut it was not difficult, by redlifying the ideas of the Py, 

" See mem. of the acad. of infcriptions, t 9. M. p, 2. & j?. ° Ibid. p. 6,. 

f See Plutarch, de pladt. philof. 1. 3. c. 15. ; Achill. Tat. ifog. c. 10. 

f Sec mem. of the ac^J. of infcript. t. ^. M. p. 2. 3. & 6. J Ibid. p. 3. 

thagorigis^ns;, 
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' rhagoricians^ to^cftablifti notions much more fimple, much 
' more conformable to the laws of nature, and for that very 
' reafon more worthy of philofophcrs, Copernicus has ^well 
fliown us what advantage might be made of fuch difcove- 
ries. But then the age of Copernicus was much more en- 
lightened than that of Ptolomy. Befides", all the nptions 
which I have been relating were rather conjeflurcs and 
ideas formed at random, than difcoveries founded on rea- 
foning and experience '• . This is perhaps the very reafon 
why Ptolomy, though he might have known them, would 
jioi take notice of them- Thefe rcfledions, however, are 
foreign to our fubjc6l. Let us return to the Egyptians, 
and ipeak of the ideas which thefe people appear to have 
had of the matter of which the fixed flars and the planets 
were compofed* 

They faid, that the ftars were of fire/, and they called 
the moon an ethereal earth ^ I alfo take the. Egyptians 
to have been the firft authors of the plurality of worlds. 
Orpheus is the mod ancient writer who has delivered that 
opinion. amongft the Greeks «. Proclus has prefcrved u^ 
fpme verfes, in which we fee that the author of the Or* 
pliics pla(;ed mountains, pen, ^nd well-built cities in tlie 
moon *, It is alfo very certain, that the Pythagoricians 
taught, after Orpheus, that each planet was a world, con- 
fifting of earth, air, andssthery. Apparently thefe philo- 
fophers placed in thefe worlds all that may be in ours, 
jince they believed them entirely alike. It is, moreover, 
from the Egyptians, that Orpheus and the Pythagoricians 
held thefe fingular opinions. For it is known, that Or- 
pheus -and Pythagoras were indebted to Egypt for all 

' See infra what wc fay on this pretended knowledge of the ancient philofo- 
phers, art. 4' 

f Diogcn. Laert. proecm. fegm. 1 1, « Procl. in Tim. l.i. p45. 

• Plut. de placit. philof. I. 2. c. 13,; Eufcb- praeparat. evang. 1. 15. c. 30.; 
Stob. 1. J^ edog. phyfic. p. 54- lin. 24. 

^ ]n Tim. 1. 4. p. 28^. "Wc may doubt whether the poems formerly cited 
under the name of Orpheus, were really the work of this famous philofopbcr. 
Jt is certain nevcrthelefs, that thefe poems were extremely ancient. They 
were looked on as fuch in the time pf Plato. In Cratyl. p. 276. E, See alfo 
Jamblic. de vita Pythag. c. 34. p. 196. 

y Plut. Stob, loch (it, 
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their Icamiog «. Accordingly I have not hefitated to at- 
tribute this fyftem to the ancient Egyptians. 

I conclude what concerns the hiftory of aftronomy a- 
mongft thefe people, by fome reflcdions upon the pofidon 
of the pyramids of Cairo. In the laft age, it was attempt- 
ed to afcertain the variation or immutability of the poles 
of the earth and the meridians. For this pnrpofe, it was 
neceilary to compare, with oar obfervations, thofe of the 
ancient aftronomers, and to know exaftly the longitude 
and latitude of the places they had inhabited*. On one 
fide, M. Picard went in 1671 to verify the obfervations 
made by Tycho-Brahe in the ifland of Huen^. On ano- 
ther, M- de Chaxelles went in 1694 to meafure the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. I ftiall fay nothing at prcfent of the ope- 
rations of M. Picard, that I may give all my attention 
to thofe of M. de Chazelles. Having meafurcd the py- 
ramids, he found that the four fides of the greatefl anfwer- 
cd precifely to the four cardinal points of the horizon. 
Such a pofition, which fcems to have been the effeft of 
dcfign and premeditation, ncccflarily fuppofcs aftronomical 
knowledge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too 
high the idea under which they ordinarily prefcnt this opcr 
ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heighten 
the merit of it by the comparifon made between it and the 
meridian, traced at Uranibourg by Tycho-Brahe. M. Pi- 
card was greatly aftoniftied when he examined that meridian, 
to find it different in longitude by about 18 minutes fh)Di 
the pofition which Tycho-Brahe had afSgned it «. Tycho, 
however, aflbres us that he had beeen at pains to deter- 
mine it *. And it is the more likely, as this was a fixei 

» Diod.l.i.p. X07. 

• Acad.offcicnc.ann. 171C, hift.p.!49. ^•Ibid. 

The ifland of Huena or Veen is in the ftraitJ of the found, at the entr^nca 
of the Baltic lea. It is there that Tycho caufed to be built, in 1576, that fa- 
mous obfervaiory which he called Urofubourg, or cHy of the heavem. 

e Acad, dcs Icienc. anc. mem . t. 7. p. 206, 

• Tycho fays exprefsly, that it was for the fecond time that he had care 
fully taken his angles of obfervation, ai)d after haying vcflficc} the meridian 
Viflc, Ibid. t. 7. p. acj. 
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point to which all his obfervations related. The Egyp- 
tians, fay they, more dexterous, or, at leaft, more lucky 
than this great aflronomer, have fticceeded in fouthing 
iheir pyramids with an exa&nefs, which is ftill matter of 
aftoniihment ; of aitonifliment the better founded, as thefe 
people were, in appearance at leaft, deftitute of the lights 
and helps neceflary for fuch an operation *. However 
that may be, the operation of the Egyptian aftronomers 
will bear no comparifon in any manner with that . of Ty- 
cho. It is evidently, and, beyond contradiftion, infinitely 
more eafy to fouth any edifice, fuch as the pyramids efpc- 
cially, than to determine precifely the longitude of any 
place wharfoever. For the one we need only draw a me- 
ridian ; but for the other repeated obfervations muft be 
employed, and thofe of a kind which demand great ftu- 
dy, knowledge, experience, and prcdfion. 

For the reft^ though I think the fouthing of the pyra- 
mids has been too highly extolled, yet I am of opinion that 
it were uttjuft not to allow the Egyptians a pretty extenfive 
knowledge in aftronomy. This neverthelefs is what many 
writers of merit have thought fit to refufe them •. The 
reafon they alledge is, the little.progrefs wWch thefe peo- 
ple, as they pretend, had made in geometry. Indeed, if 
this faft were well proved, I own we c'ould not conceive 
a great idea of the afti-onomers of Eg:ypt ; but then this 
fufpicion of their ignorance in geometry is founded only 
on conjeftures ; and even thefe cdnjefturcs arife only from 
induiSions drawn from the geometrical difcoveries of which 
the Greeks boafted themfelvestobe the authors* When we 
come to treat' of the article of geometry amongft the Egyp-' 
tians, we hope to lliew how ^Itf le grounds there are for this 
opinion. In favour of thefe people we (hall produce te- 
ftimonies more certain and more authentic than all thefe 
reports of the Greeks, againft-whidi it is. often not amifs to 
be upon our guard, 

* Acad, desfdences, ann. I7r0j h|lt.p. 149'. 

• Sec "^'crdler^r h ill . altronom . p . 64. ' 
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ARTICLE III. 
. 0/ the Greeks. 

pRom what I have faid, in the preceding books, of thcf 
ftate of the fcicnces amongft the Greeks, we cannot 
have conceived a very high idea of the capacity of thcfe 
people. The epocha we are now going through,- will not 
be much more favourable to them. Plutarch, it is true, 
has remarked, that, about the time of Hefiod, the fciences 
began to unfold themfelves in Greece '. But theprogrefs 
they made was ftill very flow. We tan affirm, that, till the 
time of Thales, that is, till the year 600 before Jefus 
Chrift, the Greeks had but very poor notions of the fun- 
damental principles of aftronomy and geometry t. They 
even availed themfelves but very indifferently of the dif- 
coveries communicated to them by Thales, and his difciple 
Anaximander. We may judge of it by the fadb I am about 
to relate. 

To determine the length of the year, is the principal 
end propofed in all their obfervations on the motion of tl^e 
ftars. In the fecond part of this work, I have given an 
account of the efforts which the Greeks made to attain it. 
There we have feen, that for many ages thefe people ad- 
vanced no further than to add fix days to the 354 of which 
their year was originally compofed '. It was regulated in 
this manner in the time of Solon, and alfo a long time af- 
ter him *. Thefe years were formed of twelve lunar 
months, which they fuppofed to confift of 30 days each^ 
By this it appears th^t the Greeks had regard rather to the 
courfe of the moon, than to that of the fun. By proceed- 
ing upon this calculation, they formed neither a lunar 
nor a folar year •=. 



'T. 2. p. 744. 



« Sec Eudcm. apud Diojij. Lacft. 1. 1, fegm*. 23, ; Apnlc ius, florid. 1. , 
* Book 3. c. 3- art 2. fcO. 2. ' Sec Marlh. p. 6iO. 611, ^ Id. ib 
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The difordcrs^vhich fuch a calendar muft occafion^ are 
'cafy to conceive. Accordingly the Greeks were obliged at 
every turn to make amendments, by correfiing either the 
months, or the years. They cut off from the month, 
fom etimes one day^ fomeiimes two » . It happened befides, 
that after a certain ' time their twelve lunar months no 
longer anfwered to the four feafons of the year. To falve 
this, the Greeks added a thirteenth ; but circumftances alio 
occurred which obliged them' to omit this intercalary 
month*. Thus they were alw^ys^nder a neceifity of invent, 
ing new eifpedicnts. '- 

To the little progrefs which aftronopiy had. made in 
Greece, we ought* to attribute that number of different 
periods of which I have given account' in the fecond pari; 
of this work. R'eligi6n had given birth to them in a great 
meafute. Moft of thefe cycles had been invented only to 
idapt the 'celebration of the fe^a to the times prefcribed 
by the oracles. But we may fay of thefe periods, that they 
give us no more advantageous idea of the people who :n^ 
vented them, tbtfn do the feftivals for which they were in-, 
ftituted. 

It is very aftbnifliing that the Greeks flibuld have*beeu 
fo many ages, wkhodt difcovering the iirl^e^'feflions of their 
calendar, and the confufion- they 'were thrown into by the 
method they pwfucd. It is agreed, thatThales underftoocj 
the year confifting of 365 days ». Pofterior to this phi- 
lofopheo Plato and Eudoxus learned' in Egypt, that the 
fen employs in his revolution, not only 365 dj^s^ but alfq 
near Cx hours *1 Nevcrthel^fs," in the time of Pemetrius 
Pbalcreug, the year of the Greeks ftill confifted of na* 
more than 360 days •. They had had • it however a long^ 

*. CiccTO In Ventm, aft. 2. 1. 2. n. 52. t. 4. p. 244, , 

• We fee, that in the time of Herodotus the (Greeks were hi ufe of ^ddlnfe a 
^rte^lthmoniii after two complete yearsi ti)at U to lay, at the beginning of 
every third year, l.ii.'j)/4i But as, by this method, their yaars became toor 
long by a month at the end of eight years^ every eighth year they omitted a» 
Intercalary month. Cenforin.c.rS. .\ ^ . ' 

IB Piag*Laert.l.i.&gip.a7. * Stral^l..X7.p. XT6o.ii6r. - 

• Plin.l. 34. fedt. 12. ; Varro apud Nonium/Dcmclriws Phalerctis flouriflie* 
l|)ppt the year 300 before Jcfus Chrift. 

Vol, III- • p urns 
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time in their power^ ^ we haye feeily to have regulate4 
the length of it, in a scanner more analogous to that of tht 
fun's revolution. We cannot conceive from what motives 
the Greeks fliould fo long have perfifted in keeping a fom^ 
of year fo defective as that we have been fpetking of. 
Their mpflfenfible writers have paffed this judgment on it ^ 
and Herodotus, fpeaking of the year of the Egyptians^ 
could not help remarking that their method was much wifer 
than that of the Grecians p. Accordingly we fee, that the 
beft aftronomers of Greece, fuch as Cleoftratus, Hatpalus, 
Nautelesy Mnefillratus, Dofitheus, Eudoxus, Meron, Cal* 
lipu?, &c. were obliged many times to change the rules of 
intercalation, and uicceffivcly to invent different periods, 
;he better to make their months agree with the courfc (^ 
the moon, and their years with that of the fun «. 

The manner in ^yhich the Greeks reckoned and named 
the days of their months, appears to me no l<^{s fingular and 
fantadic^l than the form of their calendar. . 

The (jreeks divided the month into three parts, each of 
ten days. The firft ten was called <^ tbQ ten qf the month 
f * beginning *" ; the fecond , that of the ♦' month which is 
** in ihe middle f 5 apd the third, that of the ** month con- 
*^ eluding f*. The firft ten wa$ counted progreftvely; 
thus they faid the firft, fecond, third, &c. ^f the month 
beginning. But as the Greel^ never counted the day of 
the month higher than ten, when they would exprefs, for 
example! the 16th, they faid the fecond lixth} that is to fay« 
lUie fixth day of the fecond ten. In Uke manner, for the 
third ten, inflead of fayiQg the 24th;^ tor inftance, ihej faid 
the -riurd fourth. Such was ftill the GiHCcian manner of 
Reckoning iji the time ot Hefiod '. 

Solon introduced fome change in the appellation pf 
\M days of the third portion of the month. He brought 
UP the cuftpm of counting from the twentieth day tQ 

f L. 2. n . 4^ ^ See Marfham, p. 614. et feq. 
% ' Diei, V. 8x4. et feq. 
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Ihc thirtieth, liot by addition but by filbAra6lidn, dccreafing 
ilways accoi^ing to the ^ning of the moon . Thus inftead . 
of faying the third firff, that is to fay the twenty-fir ft, he 
ordered, that they (hould fay the renth of the " month con- 
thidirig;* the ninth of the ^* month concluding^ fbr the 
atad, and fo for thfc reft ^ Sometimes they even fuppreflcd 
thii expreffion of the ** month concluding/' when they rec- 
koned ft veral days fuCcefBvely, becaufe then it was not pof- 
fiblc to niiftake «• It is not eafy to conceive how a people 
of whom we commonly entel'tain fo high all opinion, could 
fbllow h unnatural and extravagant a way of reckon ing^ 
The reform introduced by Solon, was ftill more defective 
than the cuftom of which it took place* 

This oddity is remarkable even in the name which the 
Greeks gave the laft day of their moilth. They regulated 
their months by the courfe of the moon ; confequently, 
thefe months confifted alternately of thirty and of twenty^ 
nine days ; yet the name of the thirtieth or trlacade was 
common to the laft day of them both «, Thalcs was the 
firft author of this cufliom »• 

It muft alfo appear very fingular, that the Greeks, who 
derived from the Orientals i great part of the elementary 
knowledge of aftronomy, fliould not have YoUowed the 
cuftom which thofe nations had, from time immemorial, of 
dividing the week into feveh daysr. . We have juft feen, 
that the Greeks divided their months into three decads or 
tens, which they named, the month beginning, the month 
in the middle, and the month concluding. Such alfo wag 
the form of theii* weeks. It was not till many ages after 
thofe we are now confidering, that they conformed them- 
felVes to the praftice of the eaftern nations, and divided 
iheir week into feven days «. 

In the ages we are now going through, the Greeks, gc* 
ncrally fpeaking, had yet but extremely narrow ideas of 

< Plut.in Solone, p. 9ft. C. « Id. ibid. 

• Gemin. c.6. p. 68.; Schol. Heiiod. dies, p. i6d. &c« edit. Hlcflf.. 

« Diop;. Lafrt. 1. 1 . fcgm. 24. ^ See pa;t l^ b. 5. chap. ji. art. %, 

* i^ion Calliut, hiil. Rom. I 37- P. 4^. 

^ J, aftronomy. 
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aflronomy. tc i$ oertiun, that they then knew but a very 
fmall iliimber of the conflellations • ; and it was the fame 
"with regard to the planets. Their knowledge in this article 
Avas reduced to Venus. This is the only planet made men- 
tion of in Homer and in Hefiod. It may perhaps be faid, 
that the filence of thefe two poets upon Mars^ jupicer^ &c* 
is no proof, that in their times thefe planets were unknown 
in Greece \ and we might admit of this anfwer, were we not 
clfewhere acquainted with the ignorance of the Greeks upon 
this fubjei^. But it is a fai^ not to be doubted* Democritiis, 
by the acJcount of Seneca, fufpedled that there were many 
wandering (tars ; but he did not venture to determine either 
the number br the courfe of them % for, adds Seneca, the 
Greeks did not yet know, that there were five planets ^ 
Eudoxus Was the firft who brought from Egypt into Greece 
the knowledge of thefe ftars*. It is then certain, that till 
the lime of this philofopher, that is, tilt about the year 400 
before Jefiis Chrift, the Greeks remained in the moft pro- 
found ignorance of the nature and motion of the heavenly 
bodies. We may the better judge of this by the ideas which 
they had formed of Venus. 

The luRre with which this planet fiiines, had ftruck the 
Greeks \ but its motions had thrown this people into a very 
groCs error. We know, that Venus appears alternately be- 
fore the fun's rifing and after his fetting, according as (he 
js more to the weft or more to the eaft than the fun. The 
Greeks never imagining that one and the fame ftar could 
appear under two fuch oppofite afpedls, thought they ought 
to attribute them to two different ftars. In confeqoence of 
this idea, Venus amongft thefe people received two names, 
tvhich, as they arc cxprcflive Of her two oppofite (ituations, 
teally (how thlt the Greeks of one planet had made two^ 
Thus, when Veniis appeared before the riling of the fun, 
they called her Eofphoros^ that is to fay, the herald of tha 
fiiorn ; but when Ihe appeared only after his fetting, they 

• See ptirt a. b. J. cbflf). J^ lit. a. S »4 * Nat. qti«ft. 1. ^ cap. 3. 
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jixmcd her Efpefosj the cvcning-ftar.^ Venus i« ncvfir dit 
lingidflicd by any other than thcfc two names in Homer 
and in Hefiod ; and, by the by, this is a pretty clear proof, 
that it was very late before the Greeks thought of defigning 
their planets by the names of the deities they adored. 

AppoUodorus pretends, that Pythagoras was the firft who 
made known to thefe people, that the Venus of the mom^^ 
kig and the Venus of the evening were one and the fame 
planet'. But, according to fome other writers^ this know* 
Jedge Ihould be (till more recent in Greece. They give 
the honour of it to Parmej[iide^ •, pofterior by about fifty 
years to the philofopher of Samos. 

The fame uncertainty reigns on the hiflory of all thd 
aflronomical difcoveries made in Gttcet. The epochas of 
them cannot be exaSIy marked. The ancients^ for ex* 
ample, are divided about what time the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic. Some of them 
attribute this difcovery to Pythagoras ', others to Anaxi- 
mander his difciple*. There are even fome who will have 
Oenopides of Chios to have been the firft who perceived it ^. 
What appears moil probable to me in the queftion is, that 
Anaximander was the firft who fhowed the Greeks by how 
many dee;rees the zodiac was inclined to the equator* The 
manner m which Pliny hasexprefled himfclf in fpeakingof 
the difcovery attributed to this philofopher, fcems to favour 
the explication I propofe ». Perhaps alfo before Anaximan- 
der, the learned made a myftery of that knowledge. This 
philofopher divulged it, and by that means- facilitated to c- 
very one the means of applying to aftronomy with fome 

* Apud Stob. cclog. phyf* 1. 1* p. jj.; plin. L a. fcft. 6i p, 75-; I^iog. lAcrt. 
18. fegm. 14. 

* Phavorin. apud Dlog. LaCrt. 1. 9. fcgm. 43. 

' Plut. t. %. p. 88^. C. ; Autor Ubri de bift. phdlof. apud Galefl. L%.c. 1%^ 
^.35- « Plin.l.a.fca. 6. 

* JDiod. 1. I. p. iio.j Pluf. lock cit,; Eudemus apud Fabric. B. Gr* t a. p* 

a78. 

Oenopides Is thought pofterior by fome ycar& to Aaaxagoras, whole time It 
Tffcn enoughicnown through his diftiple Pericles. 

^QbUfUitutem episiaUllexfSg, loco Qil, 

fuocelst' 
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fttccefir. Thi& opinion alfo mtj tecdve fome aothority {txatL 
ihe expreffions of Plioy ^. 

Neither is this the only aftrondmical difeov^ th«i b(^ 
noujr of which the ancients have thot^ht AM to Aftuomaii: 
der. He is the firft/ fay they> who fotind the artbf explain- 
ing the revoladons cf the fun atld the e^ality of day^ iind 
nights; that is to fay^ that atnoiig the Ofeeb his was tha 
hondur of firft acqairing the knowledge of th<f (f^idoxel 
and foUtiees> and of reducing to fixed princi|>les the itgu- 
lar variety of the feafons >. Thales, his mailer^ had deter-^ 
mined the fetting of the Pleiades tb the asth day tfikt the 
autumnal equinox. Ana&imander marked it at the l<)th> ot 
even at the 3 ift «• Of all the difboveries with which this phi- 
lofopher enriched the Grecian aftronomy, that of fun-dials 
is without doubt the fineft and ffloft important. He made 
trial of them at Laceds&mon •• I had forgot to fay, thait 
Anaximander paiFed, according to Pliuy^ for the firft of 
the Greeks who had undertaken to conftrufi an ardficial 
fpbere •. 

The hiftory of the difcoveries attributed to this philofo^ 

^ Rermn fires aperuip, loco dt. * Acad, ^t inlcript. t. t6. p. a^. 04^ 

" WckJler, hift. aftron. p, 76. ■ Diog. Laert. 1. a.legm. i. 

Salmaiiui has pretended, that the Inftrament of which the Invention h hf 
Diogenes Laerttus attributed to Anajtimander, mtift have been very inferior 
to a fun-daU. If we believe him, this inftrument only ferved to mark exadlx 
the points of the folftices and equinoxes, the meridians and feafons. The M 
ef this inftrument, adds Salmafius, could not extend fo hr as to trace thef 
courfe of the fun from the moment of hU rifing to that of his fetting. fiat Sal* 
ttiafius, more commendable for the extent of his erudition, than for the )uft- 
tieis of hiscriticiftn, alfigns, contrary to his own intention, to the inftrumeni 
invented by Anaximander^ properties infinitely fupciior to tiiofeof a fimpl« 
fun- dial. 

Herodotus, moreover, fays pofitively, that the Greeks had learned from the 
fiabylonians the ufe of clocks, and the divlfidn of the day into twelve equal 
parts, 1. a. n. X09. Herodotus wrote only about lOO years after Anaximander* 
He does not fpeak of that knowledge as a novelty lately eftabliibed in Greece* 
The authority of this great hi ftorian would, therefore, lead me to believe, 
that Anaximander was not, properly fpcaking, tht inventor of fun-dials amongff 
the Greeks ; they had learned the ule of thfcm from the Babylonians. But 
this philofophermay undoubtedly have brought the making of fun- dials to per-. 
fe^ion, and by that have deferved to be regarded as in fome fort the inventor 
ofthcin. 

pher, 
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pher, fiirm&et us mor^oyer with wry ftnking proofs of the 
Utcle prqgr^fs wl^ich pbyfi^fl a(trQ|iomy bad made ia 
Greece* ^^M can we thmk of the ideas whiqh the aftro* 
somers qf fhis cpuptry h?4 fprined s^t that time of the mag« 
nicude of the heaveiily bQdic&f Auaxunauder did not be* 
]ieve xhf f^p tq be ^^^r ch^ Pelopoimefqs f • 

1 ih^ll 4wf U np Ipnger upon tb^ t^uowledge which the 
Creeks niaj haye acquir^ed in aftroQomy in (he agea which 
termil^ape this third part of our work. I befieve I have 
faid enough to enable us to fet a proper value upon it» 
However^ J fhallftill toiicb a little upon the fubjefi^ and even 
come down to pretty modern times, in the following ar« 
ticle, whei:eIpQpore to exs^mine andcqmpare the progrefi 
^hicb th? fM^cieiit n^^oqs bad made in ^(tr^nomy. 



A Ji T I q t E IV, 

J^efledions m tb0 afirtnmy ^f ^^^ Babylonkntf, Egyptiatu, 
and Grecians, 

According to Pliny, three nation? only 3ire reckoned in 
antiquity wbp rendered themfelves famous for their 
jvogrcfi in aftronpray ; the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and 
the Grecians «, We have given account of aU that the 
andents have been able to furnilh on the aftronomical learn- 
ing of tlie Babylonians and Egyptian;s. Thefe difcovcries 
belong to the ages in the limits of our work. From that 
epocha there is nothing that can be dire^ly attributed to 
thefo people. I have more than once had occafion to fticw 
the reafons of this. We are now therefore enabled to judge, 
of the learning and of the difcoveries pf the Egyptians and 
•f the Babylonians in aftronomy. 

It is not quite the fame thing with the Greeks. The 
ipences in general had as yet^ in the ages which clofe this 

r P^ut. de placit philoC 1. a, q. 20, ; Diog. Laert. ]. i, fegm. z. 

ft,i8.fca.;7.p,ia9t ,^. , 

thir4 
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third and laft part of our work, made but a very indiiferent 
progrefs amongft thefe people. We cannot therefore judge 
of the extent of their aftronomical learning, by all that I 
have hitherto had occafion to fay of it. But to facilitate the 
comparifon of the various improvements in this fcience a- 
mongft the different nations of antiquity, I have thought 
proper to anticipate the times ; I (hall therefore indicate in 
few words tlie epocha at which aftronomy began to merit 
the name of fcience in Greece, Let us firft fpeak of the 
Chaldeans. ' 

Although the Greeks have not been very careful to 
fcarch into the hiftory of the eaftern nations, they did not 
however negleft to inftruS themfelves in the <fifcoveric« 
formerly made in thofe countries. Their writers fay enough 
of them to enable us to pronounce upon the rank which the 
Chaldeans ought to hold amongft aftronomers. We have 
feen by the details into which I entered on the article re- 
latinjg to... thefe. people, that they muft have acquired % 
pretty extenfive knowledge of the celeftial motions. Their 
aftronomical obfervations are the moft ancient- that are 
known in.antiquity '. When Hipparchus and Ptolpmy^.who 
lived in Egypt, undertook to reform aftronomy, they found 
in the memoirs of the Egyptians, no aftronomical obferva- 
tions comparable for antiquity to thofe of the Babylonians ^ 
In a word, the beft writers of Greece have agreed, that their 
nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. Thefe 
people (hare with the Egyptians the honour of having 
taught the Greeks the firft principles of aftronomy *. 
i It is true, that the Egyptians appear to have had the 
preference for exaftnefs, and for what may really be 
called aftronomical fcience. It is even ufual enough with 
w to look upon the Chaldeans rattier as aftrologcrs tbaa 
j^s aftronomers ; and we pretend not to difguife, that in 

r Symplicin l.i. Arift. dec<rio. fol. 47. ih l.». fol. 117. vcrlb.; SynceO. 

p. 007. C; Marftiam, p. 474. 

^ Marfham, loco (ft. 

• Sec Kerodotuf, 1. 1. n. X09.; Strsb. 1. 17. p. ii6x.; TbepD, ad Arati p?o* 
gfK>ft^p. 80,;' SyncelJ, p. aoy, C, 

many 
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many refpeds they do indeed deferve this rfeproaclu But 
u muft be obfer/ed ac the fame time, that the Chaldeans 
'Were not the only people infatuated with the chimxr^ of 
oftrology. There is no nation of antiquity who have not 
given into them ; neither have the Egyptians been more 
exempted than others «* Befides^ we have already obferved> 
that aftrology muft have been of very great fervice to a- 
ftronomy*. The ftudy of this frivolous and ridiculous 
fcie»ce, (hould not therefore in this refped be a reproach 
to the Chaldeana. 

Ought we not rather to attribute the pre-eminence which 
the Egyptians poiTefs over all the nations of antiquity, to 
the partiality and preju^ces of the Greeks ? From them 
"we derive all" that we can know of the ftate of the fciences 
amongft ancient nations. Moft of the great fettlementa 
in Greece were formed by colonies fent from Egypt ; and 
the Greeks receiving their firft inftrudions in the fchool 
of the Egyptians, naturally regarded them as the inventors 
of all the fciences. In time they fought to exalt this opU 
nion, and in this view almoft all their writers have fpoke 
of it. However, this preference has had no other caufc or 
foundation, than the high efteem with which the Greeks 
were poflefled for a nation from whom they derived al- 
moft all their learning. It was very late, on the other hand, 
that thcfe fame Greeks became acquainted with the nations 
. of the Higher Afia, and being then enriched by their own 
proper funds, they needed to borrow little or nothing 
from ftrangers. It is not therefore furprifing that their 
hiftorians (hoiild have neglefted to expatiate upon the dif- 
coveries of the Chaldeans ; they took not the fame int^reft 
in them as they did in thofe of the Egyptians. 

What we haVe here faid is not intended to conteft with 

* Hefbd. !. a. n. 8a.; DioJ. 1. x. p. 91.91.; Cicero, dc divln. 1. x.n. I. 
t. 3. p. 4. ; Plut. conviv. fap.p. i49- A. 

« Part I. b. 3. c. t r. art. a. I repent bitterly, fald Kepler, the having lb 
much decried aftrology. I remark, that the ftudy of aftronomy hasbeetv. 
greatly neglected cvcrfincc men ceafed to apply thrarftlvrt to aftrology. 

Vol. Ill, Q the 
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the Egyptians the merit of having made many difcoveries 
in aftronomy: far from fuch a thought, \ve have forgot 
nothing that might render to thefc people all the juftice 
wliich is due to them ; but ive muft not fuffer the bad ex- 
ample of the Greeks to prejudice and impofe upoil us. Let 
us noc exalt the Egyptians too highly at the expenfc of the 
Chaldeans. I do not think the one much more learned than 
ihe other *. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they made 
a great progrefs in aftronomy ; but then th?it progrefs was 
very flo^'. 1 even doubt whether, without the repeated 
helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that fcience would 
ever have rifen in Greece beyond the moft ordinary and 
limited experiments y. Thofe of the Grecian philofophcrs 
Avho began to make known to their nation the principles 
and rules of aftronomy, had travelled for them into Egypt 
aiid into Chaldea. IfThalcs has foretold an eclipfe, it 
'was not the fruit of his own proper difcoveries, nor of the 
labours of the Grecian aftronomcrs who preceded him; 
from* tlienx he had no. affiftance to exped. Thalcscan 
certainly /have' foretold that eclipfe only by means of feme 
method^ fome fet of rules that he had learned from the 
Egyptians *• . ' 

Herodotua is the moift ancient author who has fpoken 

'of that eclipfe foretold by Thales. We may conjefturc,, 

that he intended lo fpeak of an eclipfe of the fun which 

^happened at the time the Medes and Lydians were engaged 

•.Asfar as Tc^n judge, the Chaldeans and E^ptians knew little more of 
• Aftronomy than the Pcruvi.»ns, Mexicans, and Cbincfe. 

y See Strabo, 1 I7.p. iidi. 

« See Weidter, hift. aftron. p. 71. ^^e may very well compare the know- 
ledge which Tlwlesand the other philofophcrs of his time had In aftronomy 
to that of the Indian bramins at this day. The bramins have the tables of the 
ancientaftrqnomers to calculate cclipfes, and they know how to make ufc of 
them'. But though they do foretel' tcfipfes by this means, we are not thence 
to conclude that they are very Ikilful in aftronomy. All their fcience-con- 
-ilfts iaapuie niechanifm.^ and in fome arithmetical operations. They arc 
abfolutcly ignorant of the theory of aftronomy,. and have no knowledge of 
the mcitual relation and dependence of the different parts of that Hienre. 
. JLettr^cdif. r, 10. p. 36. and 37. 
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in battle. I fay coHJefturQ ; for furejy the njanner in 
which Herodotus fpetks of that phxnQinenon is .very fin- 
gular. He fays, tbgt in the time when the two armies were 
engaged, the night fuddenly took place of the day •. Tha- 
les, adds he, had foretold Uiis event to tlie lonians, and had 
laid down to them nearly the year in which Iliould take 
place '^ this change of day into night.^* Thefe are his' 

terms »> ; and we may infer from them, that in the time of 
Herodotus the Greeks comprehended not, nor knew any 
thing of eclipfes. We even fee that there was not at that 
time in the Greek language any term to exprefs thefe phae- 
nomena. Herodotus would certainly have made ufe of it, 
and not had recourfe to a pcriphrafis to Signify an eclipfe 
which feparated the Medes and the Lydians. . 

^ It appears certain, by the confent of all antiqui'ty, that, 
before the voyage of Plato and Eudoxus into Egypt, the 
Greeks had no idea of what may be called aftronomical 
fcience. They were ignorant of the true duration of the 
folaryear«, knew nothing of the planets <», had no idea 
of eclipfes, and in a word conceived but in a very confufed 
manner the revolutions and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Till the time of Alexander thefe people had made no dif- 
covery comparable to thofe of the Egyptians and Babylo- 
nians. The Greeks excelled at that time in the fine arts, 
their laws were wife ; but they had given little application 
TO the fpeculative fciences, fuch as aftronomy, gebmeiry, 
phyfic, &c. 

The event which, after the death of Alexander, placed 
the Ptolomys upon the throne of Egypt, occafioned the 
Greeks to make more progrefs in aftronomy in one age, 
than they had hitherto done in near two thoyfand years. 
Being now in a better fituation than ever for profiting by 
the lights and difcoyeries of the Egyptians, they were not lon^r 
of availing themfelves of them in the mod advantageous 

■ L, 1.11.74. * Id. ibid. 

** 5trabo, 1. 17, p. 116 1. ^ See above, p. 116. 

(^ z nxanaer. 
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manner- Greece viftorious and enriched by the fpoils of 
conquered Egypt, very foon furpaffed her maftcn. But 
are we not authorifed to refer in fome fort to the Egyptians, 
the greater part of the difcoveries with which the Greeks 
have honoured their philofophers ? In efFeS, it is certain, 
that the mofl famous aftronomers in which Greece glories, 
Ariftillus, Thimochares, Hipparchus, Ptolom^, &c. were 
bred in the fchool of, Alexandria. TTiey it was who began 
to give the Greeks fome knowledge of the proper motion 
of the fixed ftars •. Hipparchus was the firft who undertook 
' to make a catalogue ot thefe ftars f. We may judge from 
thefe fafls of the ftate of aftronomy in Greece before the 
Ptolomys ; that is to fay, two hundred yean before Jefus 
Chrift. Shall we give the name of fcience to the poor 
notions which till this time the Greeks had had of the ce* 
Icftial ph?2npmcna ? 

We fhall finilh what concerns the ftate of aftronomy a- 
mongft the ancients, by fome reflexions upon the dijEcuU 
ties that attended the ftudy of that fcience in remote times. 
The inftruments which the ancient aftronomers made ufe 
of, muft have been extremely defeftive and imperfefl. 
They had not the ufe of pendulums, fo convenient, or 
rather fo ^ipceflTary tor making obferyations ; neither were 
they acquainted with telefcopes. Logarithms, which now 
fpare ys fo many multiplications and diyifions, were e- 
qually unknown to them. In what laborious and enormous 
calculations muft not the problems of aftronomy have en- 
gaged thefe aijcient obfervers ? The arithmetical charafters 
were another increafe of trouble and perplexity. They 
had not the ufe of the numerical figures of the Arabians, 
fo commodious for all operations in numbers.. Anciently 

« See Weidler. hi ft. aftron. p. 124. 

f Plin.l. 2,fca. 24. Thejudgmcnt which Pliny paffesoithit entcrpnfe of 
^Hipparchus, always appeared fingultr to me. Thefe arc the terms he cm- 
ploys to charadterife it : Idemque (HipparcbusJ anfus rem, ettani Di9 
tnifiQham, ai^fiumerue fpjltris, JUUas, et fideraad ^umert exfup^rf* Ypt 
vithoHt fuch a catalogue we do not coDCCiyc how there could adit a ifdencc 
jfeally worthy the napac of aAronomy. 

arithmetical 
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arithmetical operations were executed by means of little 
ftones, which they ranged upon tables made on purpofe * ; 
and to write down the fum of thcfe cg-lculation* the ancients 
• had no other numerical figns, than the letters of their lU 
phabet. To determine eclipfes by fuch means, the proceii 
was more tedious and more difficult, than if we ihould now- 
a-4ays undertake to calculate them with counters^ and write 
the amount in Roman figures. 

I had almoft forgot to make one Qbfervation, which, how. 
ever, I think eOential in the examinadon of the adronomi* 
cal learning of ancient nations. Some pbilofophers of anti-> 
qulty appear at firft fight to have had a glimpfe of fome 
of thofe fliining truths which are the boaft of modern ages. 
Certain authors have thought fit in confequence to advance, 
that the ancients knew much more of them than we (hould 
naturally be led to believe. But when we refled attentively 
on thefe pretended difcoveries, we very foon perceive, that 
all which we read on this fubjeft in the writings of the ancients, 
ought to be regarded as mere ideas advanced at random, with- 
out knowledge, without principles, and without any kind of 
foundation^ If fome of the ancients, for example, have faid 
that the earth was a fpheroid, flattened at the poles ; that it 
revolved round the fun ; that the comets were planets, whofc 
periodical revolutions were cpmpleied in a certain number 
of ages ; that the moon might be habitable ; that that pla- 
^et was the occafional caufe of the flux and reflux of the 
fea, &-C. 1, we ought not to regard thefe propofitions in 
their mouth, as the effoft and the refult of the knowledge 
which thefe philofophers had acquired. On the contrary, 
\ye ought to place them on the footing of thefe hypothefei 
which an uncertain ^nd ill-rcgulated imagination daily 
produces. I fay fo, becaufe none of the ancient philofo- 
phers have been able to give reafons for what they deli- 

• See the epigram of the fecond book of the AAthology, which begins witk 
fhcfe word$» KatAXiyfyji; cty^Pix^f. 
» See /»>f ^, art. t, * 2. p," 104, ^ x6;. 
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vercd y which we may be eafily convinced of, by reading 
the manner in which the writers of antiquity relate the o- 
pinions of their learned. There we fee that the anciena 
had no reafons preponderating to adopt one fyftem rather 
than another ; neither were they ever able to give any of 
them the flighteft demonftration »». For the reft, I do not 
pretend to make this a matter of reproach to the ancients. 
They were deftitute of all helps proper to acquire thefc 
branches of 'knowledge. If, neverthelefs, they have fome- 
times hit upon the truth, we ought to attribute it to pure 
chance ; and be fenfible, that, as they wavered in uncer- 
tainty ^ and ran through all poffible combinations, it is not 
aftoniOiing that they (hould hit upon the true one, bccaufe 
the number of thefe forts of combinations is not infinite. 
In this refped confifts the charaderiftical difference be- 
tween the. aftronomical learning of the ancients, and that 
of the moderns. What at this time we afiirm of the fi- 
gure of the earth, of the fyftem of the heavens, of the 
caufe of the flax and reflux of the fea, &c. is not the ef- 
feft of chance and imagination ; it is the refult of much ob- 
fervation, experience, and refleftion, and every aftronomer 
is able to fupport by reafons the fyftem which he has 
thougiit fit to embrace. 



CHAR III. 

Geometry ajid' Mechanics. 

I Have referved.for this laft part, the few details I intend 
to enter into upon the ftaie of geometry and mechanics. 
Amongft the Babylonians, and amongft the Egyptians, we 
nuifl not exped a great infight into the difcoveries made 
by tliefe people in the, different branches which compofe 
theie two fciences. All the literary monuments of the an^ 

* Sec fujfra, art. 2. p. 104. 8c 105. 
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cient eaftern natiofnrarc abolifecd *. None of their wri-^ 
ters has efcaped the injuries of time. Thofe even of 
Greece, the only ones which could now inform us of the . 
fciences ailtivated by the Babylonians and Egyptians, giv* 
us but very little light into this fubjeft. Nevcrthelefs I do 
not think we arc abfolutely incapable of forming a gene- 
ral eftimate of the knowledge which, the Babylonians and 
Egyptians might have of the mathematical fciences. By 
conjeSureS, and by inferences dravm from what hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and E- 
gypt, we may form a pretty juft idea of the progrefs which 
the mathematics had made in thefe countries, 

A R T I C L E I. . 

Of the BabyloniafU. 

J T is certain that the Babylonians were amtong the firft 
who cultivated geometry, as is, I think, fufficiently pro* 
vcd by the teftiraonies I have produced in the firft part of thig 
work*. What we read in anciait authors, oifcthe immenfe 
works which had rendered Babylon one of the wonders of 
the world, cannot but give us very high ideas of the profi- 
ciency of its inhabitants, in mechanics ; and it is not pot 
fible to 6afry mechanics' to k cettaiiy degree of perfcSion^ 
without the help of geometry. This fcieiice mii ft there- 
fore have been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince 
this, I fliall take a review of fome of the works executed 
by thefe people. I have already fpoke of them in the 
preceding book ; but I pafled flightly over fome of them, 
dcfigning to treat pf them more fully in this place, bc- 



• Thofe of the Chinefe ej^ceptcd, which arc extremely confufed, of h» 
. ancient date, and which give us no certain particulars relating to the early 

times. See at the end of this volume, our diffcrtation .upon th6 aoti<iuitic* 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Chinefe, &c» 

* Book 3.. chap. 2. 
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caufc thefc works have a direfl relation with th? ma^thc- 
macics. 

Babylonia, in the ages I am now fpeaking of, enjoyed t 
very great fertility. An advantage, ncverthelefs, which 
they owed more to art than to nature. It rains but very 
feldom in thefe countries ; and the lands being watered only 
by the Euphrates *, that river, in former time», made 
them pay very dear for its favours. The fnows of the 
mountains of Armenia, which always melt at the ap« 
proaches of fumracr, never fail to caufe the Euphrates to 
overflow, its banks. Thefe violent floods laid, in the ear- 
ly times, all the lands of Babylon under water, during 
the months of June, July, and Auguft ». To remedy 
thefc inundations, they drew two canals above that city,* 
which carried off the overflow of waters into the Tigris 
before they reached Babylon «, and in order to fccure 
the country ftill better, they thought of meatis to confine 
the Euphrates within its banks. To effeft this, they built 
on each fide of this river, a very high dyke, and of great 
exten;, lined with bricks cemented with bitumen*. They 
carried their precaution ftill further. The Euphrates might 
happen tafwcll fo confiderably as to furmount thefe dykes; 
with a view to prevent this diforder, they had contrived all 
along them proper openings to give the water a free and 
necdFary vent«. 

. The Euphrates traverfed Babylon from north to fouth, 
I have already given a defcription of the bridge built over 
this river in the preceding book ; and this bridge, if wc 



* Arrian. dc cxpedit. Alex. 1. 7. p. 454. 

* Strabo, 1. i6. p. i07j. ; Plin. 1 5. fcA. ai. p. 269. 

" Id. ibid. ; Herodot. 1. i. n. 185. ; Megafthcn. ex Abyden. apud Eufcb. 
praep. cvang, 1. 9. c. 41. P. 457. The principal of thofe canals fecms to have 
been the Kaharmakha, naBied by the Gi'eefcs B«<r<Ai4»j ndr«^«$, the ^a\ 
River. See Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1084. not. a. This canal, which the ancients 
fpeak of as an immenfe work, can now fcarce be diftinguiftied from the other 
canals with which this country is interfered, 

» Herod. 1. i.n. 185. ; Q. Curt. 1.5. c. i. p. 3t.S. 

* Q. Curt, loco cit. We fee fuch openings on the bonk of the I-oirc. They 
arc called Difchar^en, . 
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believe Herodotus, was not all. That hiftorian pretends, 
that they had run a fecrcc gallery beneath the bed of the 
Euphrates above 20 feet high, and 15 broad. It ferved 
for a communication between tlie two palaces built facing 
each other, on the oppoiite fides of the Euphrs^tes*. 
; Thcfe works could not have been executed without firft 
turning off the courfeof the Euphrates, They effeficd it, not 
only by making many drains . from that river, but alfo 
by digging above Babylon an immenfe bafon to receive a 
par/; of its waters. When all the works which they had un- 
dertaken were fJhiftied, they caufed the Euphrates to refume 
its ordinary bed * but the bafon of which I have been fpeak- 
ing, was fuffered to Temain. It was lined throughout with 
ftoiie, and communicated with the river by a canal »». This 
v^ft rcfervoir wis defigned for two ufes. To receive a 
great part of the overflowing waters of the Euphrates in the 
time of inundations, and to preferve them for the purpofe 
of watering the grounds incoiivenient feafons; for, by 
means of fluices, they drew off, at all times, the quantity of 
water they judged ncceflary *. In a word, the lake of 
Babylon ferved tor the fame ufes as the lake Moeris in 
Egypt. For cbe^reft, we cannot aCccrtain the-, dimenfions 
of it; what we read in the ancients on the fubjed is great* 
ly exaggerated, and they even diffcf from each other f. 

The labourapf fheBabylonians,tomcliorate their country, 
were not limited to this fingle entcrprife. They had alfo 
contrived a number of other canals, and found the fecrctof 

« L. 1. p. 121, 

*» Herod. 1. i, n. 193.; Strabo, 1, 16. p. 1075.; Arrian. dc cxpcdit. A!cx. I. 7. 
p. 454, . • 

• This is what may be conjectured from the relation of Hf rodotus, 1. 1 . 
fl. 186. See alfo Anian'dc cxi^cdit. hk% I. 7. p. 454-; Megafthcn. apud Eufcb, 
Jir«p. evang. t, 9. cap. 41 . p. 457. C. 

J t Herodotus, JSdegaftbcncs, and Diodorus, arc the only authors who have 
ipokeof the extent and depth of the lake of Wabylon. As to Herodotus, T 
tl|cc the tcia of this aothor ioht interpolated and mutilated at the fyXiCXm^ 
in the pafl&ge here in queftion. For Nlegafthenes and Diodorus, one of theni 
gives the lake of Babylon above p leagues of xircumferencc, and about i2q 
feet of depth; the other, adopting the fame meafure for the circumference, 
^ves this lake only 35 feet of depth. 

Vol,. lU, R fpieadinij 
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fprcadhig the Euphrates through their lands, in the fama, 
manner as the Nile was formerly diftribute4 in Egypt*. 
They even propafcd many advantages from digging thefc 
panals, independent of thofe I have ibown. in the firft 
place, they fought to diminiih the impetuofity of the Eu, 
phrates, by making that river take many turns ; and in the 
fecond, to render the accefs to Babylon difficult by water*. 
All thefe cnterprifes do not permit us to doubt, but that 
the demonftrative fciences were pretty well cultivated a* 
mongft the Babylonians. A pei^le who had ikill enougl^ to 
level, to direA and reftraiu fuch a river as the Euphrates^ 
muft have made fome progrefs in geometry and mechanics. 
I^et OS add to this what I have faid of their aftronomical 
difcoveries. After thefe reflections, I think it will be difi- 
<:ult to refufe the Babylonians a pretty e&teniive knowledge 
pf the mathema^tics. 



ARTICLE H. 
Of the Egyptians. 

hpO giv^ fome idea of the knowledge which the Egyp* 
^ tians had of mechanics and geometry, I (hall employ 
^he ^ame method that I have juft made ufe of in regard to- 
the Babylonians. At this time, we can no longer judge of 
the progrefs which thefe people.had made in the mathema- 
'%\ci, by any thing but their Undertakings and their monu- 
ments. But thefe teftimonies abundantly fupply, as I 
have, faid, all that wc may have loft of the writing's of an- 
tiquity, as a little attention will convince us. In the pre-i 
ceding bqoks» I ha,ve given account of tho works which the 
igypdans had undertaken and executed to fcrtilife their 
country, and draw all pcrffibJe benefit from the Nile ». I 
ijiave alio fpok^ of their obeliiks, and above all Qf the py** 

i Herod.l. i. n. 193,; Strabo,!. 16. p. 1075.; Ariian.dcexpedit.Atcx. 1. 7^ 
p. 454. 
^ % Hfi;od. ftff^ cjtat.. ^ Sc^pajt a, bool^ a,.ch. u 
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ramids. The reader may recoiled the details into which t 
entered upon the conftrudion of thefe grand works*. 
Thefe entcrprifes may, in my opinion, be cited as the clear- 
eft proof of the progrefs which the Egyptians had made ia 
the mathematics. 1 do not fpeak of their aftrbnomicll dif. 
icoveries, Tbe inference I ipigbt draw fronH rtem, is plai4 
enough.. ; 

Yetfome have attempted to difputc thefe people the me* 
rit of having made any cpnfiderablc progrefs in geometry^ 
and fome modern writers have even made ufe of this arga- ^ 
jnent as a proof^ that the aflronomical (kill of the fcgyptians 
muft have been but very indiferent ». But what have beeii 
the motives for an accufation fo unjuft and fo ill founded? 
They are the geometrical difcoveries of ^hich antiquity has 
given the honour toThales and to Pythagoras *»• Thalcs^ 
fay they, is the firft who difcovcred th4t at triangle which ha$ 
the diameter of a cir<?lc for its bafe, and whofe fid^s meet iii 
the circumference, is neceflarily rectangular p* He alf^ 
found the fccret of meafuring the pyratnids by the Ihadoxv 
of the fun 1. Pythagoras, fay the fame authors, ifrft demon- 
ftrated, that the fquarc of the hyppthenufe is eq»i4 to the? 
Jquares of both the other fjdes ?. If thefe propqfifions, 
which, firapleas they are, are.aot\vithfl:an4ing very eflentiai 
and very important, wer^ unkno\yn to tb<* Egyntians 5 
tv^hat ought wetQ tlaink, ponclude the erlticst aiji llpciikingj 
©f, of the fcill of thefe people in g^om?tf y ^i 

I own I am yet to coaceive ho^y ithas beei^ palSble tpiri^ 
terpret the fafts jufl: mentioned to the difadvantage pf thft 
Egyptians. They appear to me, on the cpritrary, to prove^ 
that geometry is indebted to i\k people f^ortbe difcov.erief 

»" See part 2. t^nck i. et fiipta, book 2. ch 2; p. 63. et fetj. 
■ WeiiJler, hift. aftron. p. 64. n* 21.; tjnivcrral ftiltbry tranflatdtj from th# 
fenglifh, t. K p. 396. 397. 
* Id. ibtd. I* Dior. La^rt. 1. $. fegm. iy^ 

«» Id. ibid.: IHin. 1. 36. fea. I7- ; Plut. t. 2. p. 147* 
» Diog.' Laert . I: 3 . fegmi f a. et ctmf lures alHi 
f Weidier, hilK aftron p. 6i. 
The authors of the Umvcrfal lilftory compofed in Enslahu, t. t..pi'if.'k 
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In queftion. In cfFeft, li it ndt certain, by the tnapirtiotlS 
teftimony of antiquity, that; Thales add Pythlgor as acquired 
all their knowledge amongft the tgyptiaris ? Thufd two phi- 
lofophers had lived in EgyfJt a great number of years % and 
had contradled intimate friendftdps with the priefts of this 
country. Pythagoras had even procured himfclf to be ini* 
liated «, and had purchafed this privilege by undergoing thtf 
lieccflary circumcifion ^* The manner in which Diogenes 
Laertius cxprefles himfelf in regard to Thales particularly^ 
does not permit m to doubt, that this philofopher owed all 
he knew of mathematics to the Egyptians. This hiftoriaii^ 
fays in exprefs terms, that Thalfts had never any orther ma- 
ftcrs for the fdenccs, than tha priefts of Egypt y ; and hd 
fpecially names geometry «. I therefore take it as demon- 
ftrated, that Thales and Pythagoras derived from the Egyp* 
tians, the knowledge of the geometrical theorems we have 
been fp^aking of» If the writers" of Grce'ce and Rome have 
reprefentcd thefe two philofophers as the firft who drfcOver- 
cd them, we muft ndt fuflti' theit expfeffions to lead us iii* 
to i miftakei all that is meant by them is, that Thales 
and Pythagoras were the firft \<^ho pitbli(hed them in Greece i 
but the honour of them is idcOnteftably due to the Egyp^ 
tians. 

In fine, hovv (hall We perfoade ourfelves; that a people 
capable of railing fuch mtouments as Egypt prefents us at 
this day, (hould have been guided by mere (iraaice, deftitute 
of principles and of the helps of geometry ? Is it not evident, 
on the contrary, that they knew how to sipply the mathema. 
tics to the variotis heceffities of dvil life? Hoav could they 
i bave been able, without the help of geometry, to level al- 
ftioft ^11 the continent of Egypt, to draw from the Nile, 
that mukicude of canals with which their lands wel-e former- 
ly watered, to hew in the mountains ihofe obelifc; and thoTe 

* P'ato. ; jf^lut. t. 2. p. &75< Ei.; Jantblich. de vita Pythag. fegm. 7- 8. j 
Wnnt. Felix, p.m.; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 354. 

* Jamblich. de vita Pytliaj. fegm. i4' 

* Clem. Alex. (Irom. J. i.p. 351. 

* hiii feg Trf 27« " Ibkl; fegm, 24. 

60lo(lftl 
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eolof&l ftatiifis, tile lidmber df which is faid to be fo con- 
iideraHe, to tranfport and re^ theJm upon their bafes? I re-» 
peat it, geometry mufti have direSed thefe grand opera-» " 
tions, and the Egyptians certainly joined theory to praftice- 
Without filch knowledge^ mechanics can never r^ach a cer* 
tain degree of perfe^ion *i 

In this placc^ I think it will ndt bd aiiiifs to remark in 
what braiicli of the mathematical fciendes the ancidnts werd 
pcr(uaded, $ach people particularly excelled ; which wd 
inay ea6ly know by the kind of fcience they afltgned to a 
nation by way of preference. They looked upon the Chal- 
deans as the inventors of aftrondmy ; the Pho^niciansi of 
arithmetic 5 the £gyptians> of geometry, and in genef al of 
the mathematics •. Of confequerice, the ancients were per* 
fuaded, that each df thefe nations had dlrrled the braiicli 
of the mathematical fcleiices I have mentioned, to a higher 
degree of perfe<5ion than th6 othefs, We become Very 
fenfible, that this was the tioiidm of the ancients \^hen we 
fcad the lifedf Pythagoras wrote by Pofphyrius. He fays< 
that this philofophef lefarned aftroaomy from the dhaldeans^ 
arithmetic from the '?ho^nicians> arid geometry from the 
Egyptians •»< This choice is not made it random. He 
Vouches the opinion of the ancients ag to what branch of 
the fcienees each nation Was thought particularly to excel 
in. 

I dole this cxstmiilation of the prcrgr efs of the ancient 

^ *■ It may pcrhslps be objcfted to me what I have faid above, book 2. c. 1. p. 7i* 
riot. •, on the fubie(ft of the Peruvians, who, without any knowledge of mecha- 
nicS, executed foriie works at leaft as confidcrable aJ thoffe ©f the Egyptians, 
^Q this I anfwer, that this eJcample is not abfolutely conclufivc agafnff th€i 
Egyptians. In erfeft, independently of theif edifjces, hiftory tells u?, that ih6 
' ' theft ancient geometers of Greece had dra\*Tifrom Egypt the firft principles 
of their fcience.- --^The ejtafnpic of the Chinefe may alfo be brought agai«ft mtf 
and perhaps with more reafon. They, when the Europeans became acquaint- 
ed with them, had only the firft element* of geometry, though they had 
ft idied aftronomy for a long time. But ftill 1 anfwer, that thefe ejtamplcs caft- 
not be ct)nclufiveagainft the Egyptians, fince the Greek hiftoria.is acknowledge 
them for the invenrors of geometry . 

* Jambllr h. de vita Pythag. c. 29. p* 134^ & 135.; Pbrphyr. ibid. p< 8. & 9.^ 
Julian, apud Cyrill. '-, 5. 

fi InYitaPythag.p.8i&9< 
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nations ht the detnonftrative fciences, by a r^eftion on the 
charaderiflical difFerence of genius of the Greeks, and of 
the Orientals. Tl^ Aflyrians, the Babylonians, the Phoe^ 
nicians, and tlie Egyptians, owed only to themfelves the dif- 
coveries they made in the fdenccs. Thefe people travelled 
little ; neither does it appear, that tliey were polifhed by 
colonics fent from foreign countries. It was not thus with 
the Greeks ; notwithftanding their pride and their prejudice, 
they have been obliged to acknowledge, that they were in- 
debted for all their knowledge to the Egyptians, to the 
Chaldeans, and to the Phoenicians. Greece, by the confcf. 
fio'n of her beft writers, had no other merit than that of pcr- 
fefting the difcoveries communicated to them by Afia and 
by Egypt «. The Greeks then, and confcqucntly the Ro- 
mans, owed all their lights to the very fame people, whom, 
in fuccceding ages, they had the ingratitude, not to fay tbf 
infolence, to call barbarians, 

ARTICLE im 

Of the Greeks f 

t Shall enter into no detail upon the ftate of geometry $• 
mongft the Greeks in the agei which employ us at pre- 
ient. I could not do it without repeating what I have already 
faid in the preceding article upon the difcoveries attributed 
to Thales and Pythagoras. In cfFeS, thefe two philofophers 
were- regarded in antiquity as the firft who gave the Greeks 
fome notions of geometry. We may therefore judge of 
the progrefsof that fcience in Greece, by tlie difcoveries 
with which antiquity has honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 
It has been the fame with the fcicnces in Greece as with 
the arts. Amongft the different tiations comprifed under 
the general name of Greeks, thofe who inhabited Afia were 
the firft amongft whom the demonftrative fcicnces began 
to be perfeded, Thales was of Ionia. We fee alfo^ that; 

• piod. Lj.p. 37^. 
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in the different countries of Afia Minor, appeared the firft 
and mod illuftrious writers who have merited the attention 
of pofterity. I have faid it already, Greece in Europe 
was polifhed much later than Greece in Afia. This is a fad 
which it is needlefs to prove. 



CHAP. IV. 

Geography* 

I Have fpoke, in the fccond part of this work> of the pro- 
grefs which the conquefts of Sefollris had occafioned to 
be made in geography*. There we have fcen, that this 
prince caufed maps to be drawn of all the countries he paffed 
through, and that he took care to difperfe copies of them 
in many countries «. I proceeded to give an account of the 
maritime enterprifes of the Phoenicians, of the voyage of 
the Argonauts to Colchis, of the^expedition of the Greeki^ 
before Troy, and of fome other faAs which mufl: certainly 
have greatly contributed to the progrefs of geography '. 

It appeal's, that this fcience continued conftantly during 
a certain time to enrich itfelf more and m6re. The ages 
MT^ are now going through, were, proportion confidered, 
very knowing in geography. We fee, by the writings of 
Jlomer, that the Indies excepted, and fome of the northern 
parts of Europe, this 'poet knew almoft all the countries 
mentioned by ancient geographers*. He feems even not 
to have been ignorant, that the earth was furrounded by wa- 
ter on all fides »». Without doubt, this opinion was in a great 
meafure founded only on conjedlure. Many travellers in- 
formed them, that having advanced towards different extre- 
mities of the globe, they always found them bounded by a^ 
fea ; and they concluded, that, in all appearance, it muft 



9 Book 3. c. 2. art. 3. ' n>id.. « Sec Ibid, book 4. 
> 3ee Strabo, 1, 1 . ioit . ^ Se<? the Iliad^ L 18. v. 6:;6. 607. 
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be the fame on all other (ides * , I flrall allow^ that Homer 
has fpoke of the ocean in a manner very obfcure^ often 
even contradidory and ridiculous: neverthelcfs, through 
all thefe clouds, we can difcern, that in bis time they be* 
lieved our globe to be exadly furrounded by water. 

We might alfo furmife, that this poet had fome ideas, 
fome confufed notions of the temperature of the climates 
iituated under the equator. Thedefcription which he makes 
of the fruit-trees of the gardens of Alcinous, gives me room 
to propofe this conjefiure. Homer fays, that thefe trees 
are never without fruit ; that in the time that the lirA are 
ripening, new^nes are forming. The pearrqady for pluck- 
ing, (hows another juft appearing. The pomegranate and 
the orange have already attained their perfedion, at the 
fame tinie we fee others advancing towards it. The grape 
•is pulhed off by another grape, and the falling fig gives 
place tb another which follows it K This pidure is per- 
feftly agreeable to the manner that trees produce their fmit 
under the equator. Is it a fiaion purely poetical, or can 
it be founded upon, the knowledge which ttomer might 
have had of the reality of the fact he advances ? I (hould 
be pretty much inclined to the latter opinion. 

They might have had fome ideas- of the temperature of 
the climates fituated beneath the equator, before the age 
in which Homer compofed the OdylTey. I have faid, ii^ 
the fecond part of this work, that the Phoenicians had made 
cftablilhments on the weftern coafts of Africa, not long af- 
ter the Trojan war k. As thefe people were very bold and 
extremely enterprifing, nothing hinders us. from believing 
that fome of their navigators might have penetrated as far 
as under the line. Thus, even before the age of Homer, 
they might have been acquainted with the climates fituated 
beneath the equator. It is eafy, moreover, to indicate 
another fource. 

• Strabo himfelf could not affirm, that the earth was furrounded by water, 
but in the fame manner, that is to fay; by ftrohg conjeftures fupported by fome 
relations which grfve this bpirfon a Jcind ofevidence, 
' > OdylT, I. 7- V, 1 17. &c. * Book 4- cJi» ^» 

Thc^ 
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The fcripturc -fpeaks of the frequent voyages hiade by 
the fleets of Solomon to the land of Ophir and Tharfhilh^ 
under the condud of the Phoenicians ». We are at this 
time greatly divided upon the fituation of the countries- dc- 
figned by antiquity under thefe names : in efFeft, it is fcarce 
poffiblc to afcertain it to demonftration. All we know 
pofitively is, that thefe countries muft have been at a good 
diftance from Elath and from Ezion-geber, ports of the 
Red fea, from whence the fleets of Solomon departed ;. they 
took three years to perform their voyage. We know^ 
moreover, that they returned laden with gold and filver^ 
gums, rofin, odoriferous woods, precious ftones, elephant^s 
teeth, and even apes and peacocks ». All thefe circum- 
flances lead me to prefume, that we ought to look for O- 
phir and Tharlhiih in Africa. I fhall therefore fide with 
thofe who place thefe countries in the kingdom of Sofala^ 
on the eaftern coaft of Ethiopia : there we find all the dif- 
ferent produAions I have here mentioned. It appears^ 
moreover, that this navigation muft have been familiar to the 
Phoejiicians from before the time of Solotoon *• We are not 
ignorant, that to go from the Red fea to Sofala, the line muft 
be pajQTed. Thus Homer, who waspofterior to Solomon by a- 
bout an hundred years, may have been very well informed 
of the temperature of the climate fituated under the equator. 

Of all the fads I have hitherto fpoke of, there are none 
more remarkable than the maritime enterprife executed.by 
the orders of Nechos, King of Egypt, about the year 6 id 
before J. C. This prince fent from the borders of the Red 
fea, a fleet conduced by the Phoenicians, with orders ta 
keep always along the coaft of Africa, to make the tour 
of them, and to return to Egypt, by entering the Mediter- 
ranean at the pillars of Hercules; that is to fay, by the 
ftraits of Cadiz or Gibraltar. He was obeyed; The Phoeni- 
cians, on coming out of the Red fea,. entered into the 
fouthern ocean, and conftailtly followed the coafts. When 
autnmn was come, they landed, fowed grain, waited the 
ripening, and having got' in their hafVeft they imbarked 

» I Kings c. 9. Y. 26. cap. lO; V. 1 1. 22. 

» i Kitigk c. 10. V. II ; fti, '^ Ibid. c. 9. Y. 27^ 
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again. Thefc navigators employed two years in coafting 
Africa in this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercu* 
Ics ; arrived at this ftrait, they paflfed it, entered the Medi- 
terranean, and reached the mouths of the Nile the third 
year of their courfe •. 

Hiftory furnilhes ut with no farther fafts, which we can 
make ufe of with relation to geography. Let us now con* 
fider the ftate of that fcience in its mathematical part, and 
try todifcover the progrefs which may have been made in 
it in the ages which clofe this laft part of our work. 

I think that what conftitutes the eflfence and the fden- 
tifical part of geography was then little known. Aftronomy 
and geometry furnifti lights which are neceflary for that 
fcience, and I doubt whether they as yet knew how to ap- 
ply them to the purpofe. They were acquainted with ma- 
ny countries by the relations of travellers; but tliey judged 
of their pofitions and of their refpcftive diftances in a very 
vague and uncertain manner, and they were by no means 
in a condition to determine them with any fort of preci- 
fion. The very ideas that they had of the figure of thq 
earth, favour but too much of the ignorance of thefe little 
enlightened age?, in the mathematical part of geography. 
In the time of Homer they looked upon our globe as a flat 
furface, furrounded on all fides with water h. I have al- 
ready faid more ,than once, that this poet probably paffed 
his life in different countries of Afia Minor ; and it cannot 
be denied that, for his time, he was very learned. His 
ideas of the figure of the earth might therefore be at that 
time the general opinion of the people of thefe countries. 
Even in the time of Herodotus this error was not yet well 
eradicated. He laughed at the authors, who, defcribing 
the circuit of the earth, reprefented it round, as if, fays 
he, they had turned it on a wheel. Thefe are his terms ^. 

As to the Greeks of Europe, we do not find, that, be- 

• Herod. T. 4. n. 4«. ' - 

p Iliad. 1. ig. V. 606. 607. ; Geain. c. 15. p. 54. ; Macrdb. in foiira. Scip. 
1 2. c. 9. p. 151. 
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fore Anaximander^ any one of them attempted to perfect 
geography by the ailiftance of aftronomy and geometry. 
In efFed, the difciple of Thales palfed for the firft of tlw 
Greeks who had found the- art of drawing maps ^ But 
what fliall we think of thefe geographical produdion?, if 
it be true, as is aflured, that Anaximandcr imagined the 
earth to be made like a cylinder ^ i Pythagoras paiTcd for 
the firfl who thought of dividing the terreftrial globe into 
five zones in imiution of the qeleitial ^ 

Be that as it will, the ignorancp of the European Greeks 
b geography was extreme in all .refpefts during many a- 
ges. They do not even appear to have known die diXco- 
veries made in the ancient voyages. I have fpoke of aI>ove. 
They were not. abfolutely unknown to Homer; I think I 
have Ihown that fome veiy fenfible traces of tliem exiiled 
in his poems : but thefe notions did not peneixate or re^ 
ceive credit amongft the Greeks of Europe till very late. 
The .hiftorical part of geography was much more defe(3ive 
amongft them, in the ages poft^rior to Homer, tlian ia 
thofe in which tliis great poet lived. The fads I am about 
to lay before my readers do not permit us to doubt of it. 
It is true, they are foreign to the epocha which I have prc- 
fcribed myfelf; but I hope to.be pardoned this digreffion, 
the rather as it will ferve to prove bow uncertain and im- 
p&feA was the knowledge of the ancients. 

Herodotus, who was pofterior to Homer by at leaft 400 
years, did not believe that the fea furrounded the earth. 
*^ I cannot help laughing," fays he, " at thofe who pre- 
" tend that the ocean flows round our continent. No 
" proof can be given of it ». I believe," adds he, " clfe- 
'* where, that Homer had taken what he delivers about the 
** ocean, from fome work of antiquily ; but it was with- 
" out comprehending any thing of the matter, repeating 
" -what he had read, without well underftanding what he 
*' he had read *.^ 

' Strabo. 1. i.p. 13. 

f Plut. t. 2. p. 895. D. Anaximcnes, Leucippns. and Dcmocritur had *no 
juftcr ideas of the figure of the terrdlrial globe. Ibid. 
> Plm, ibid, p, 896. B. » L. 4. n. 8. 36. Ay * L. a. n, ^3. 
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The fame Herodotus, fpeaking of the voyage round Africa, 
undertaken by the order of Nechos, does all in his power 
to make the relation he had heard of it appear fiifpicious. 
Thofe circumftances which at this time are the moft capa- 
ble of attcfting the truth of it, are by him regarded as fabu* 
lous. He could not, for example, imagine that ±efe na- 
vigators had fcen, as they faid, the fun in a contrary pofi- 
tion 10 that in which lie is feen in Europe r. In general, 
the manner in which this author, otherwife fo learned and 
fo judicious, explains himfelf upon this voyage, gives qs 
plainly enough to underftand, that he comprehended neither 
the end nor direftion of it «. Herodotus, however, was 
born in Alia Minor;* but, according to all appearances, 
lie left it early, and paffed his youth, and even the greateft 
part of his life, in European Greece. ' 

Let us produce proofs ftill more aftonifhing of the in- 
capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the ages 
pofterior to Homer. At the time when Xerxes attempted 
to fubdue Greece, there arrived in Europe deputies from 
Ionia, demanding afliftance to deliver their country from 
the dominion of the Perfians. Thefe deputies went to 
JEgina, where the naval forces of Greece were then aflem- 
bled. They laid open the liibjeA of their embafly, and 
prayed, that the fleet might advance towards Ionia : but 
their deitiand was rejefted. The Greeks never dared to 
pars' the ifland of Delos. They were hindered by two reg- 
ions : Firft, they were ignorant of the courfe they were 
to hold beyond Dclo^ to reach Ionia. In the fecond place, 
they were afraid of undertaking fuch a voyage, being 
perfuaded that it jvas as far from JEgina to Samos, as from 
JEgina to the pillars of Hercules •. T^iis laft motive li^ows 

y L. 4. n. 4*. The Phoenicians affirmed, that, in one part of their courfe, 
they had feen the fun on their right. Tp un^icrftand how that drcumftancc 
fould (hock Herodotus, it mull ht known that the ancientj call the weft the 
jfore part ; the eaft the hinder part ; the north the right, and the foutli the 
left of the world. Their reafon for this was, that the apparent motion of the 
})cavcns being from eaft to weft, the weft was of confequencc taken for the 
fpremoft part of the world. 
' '? Scel.4:n.42. • Herod. 1. 8. n. 132. 
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how grofely ignorant they were in geography ; and we 
mqft obferve, that in this fleet was aflembled the flower of 
all the maritime forces of European Greece. 

It is not to be doubted but the Greeks, in fucceeding 
times, applied themfelves to acquire more juft and exaft 
notions of the pofition and refpeflive diftances of places. 
Geography was certainly improved, particularly after the 
conguefts of Alexander. But in former times all the know- 
ledge with which this fcience could enrich itfelf, was ftill 
imperfeft. In the flouri^ings days <rf Greece and Rome, 
that is to fay, in ages which in many refpefts may be look- 
ed upon as very enlightened, all that was known of the 
earth, took up upon the maps a fpace twice as long as 
broad *• ; becaufe they had no idea of the countries fituated 
beyond the line. The fpace I fpeak of comprehended a- 
bout two thirds of Europe, one third- of Africa, and nearly 
a fourth of Afia. At that time therefore they knew only 
that part of the earth which lies beneath the northern 
temperate zone, and they were ftill far enough from 
knowing exaftly all the countries fituated beneath that 
zone. 

As to the ideas which the learned had formed of the 
reft of our globe, they were very little rational. Moft 
of them were perfuaded, that of the five zones only two 
were habitable ; the exceifive cold on one hand, and the 
extreme heat on the other, rendering it impoflihle, as they 
imagined, to inhabit the other three *. Befides, it was 
only by reafoning, and by the knowledge they had of the 
figure of the earth, that the philofophers of whom I fpeak, 
fuppofed that the fouihern temperate zone might be ha- 
bitable. They knew that zone to be at the fame diftancc 

^ Gcminus, c. 13. p. 5a. 

• Without a paflage of Plutarch, t. %. p. ^96. andoncof Geminiis, c. 13. 
wr might b:ldly affirm that this was the general opinion of the indents; 
but Pythagorus, according to Plutarch, thought that the torrid Zojjc might 
be inhabitable. By the by, the reafon which this philofpher gav^ (or think- 
ing fo* proves clearly the extreme ignorance of thole times in phyfics and 
geograpiiy. We fee plainly that the ancients fpoke of thofe matters at raii- 
fiOHi^ and without ary fort of principles or knowledge. 
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irom the eqijiator, as that wbich they inhabited, and can- 
fcquently that the temperature of the air ought to be near- 
ly equal. They concluded, that one of thefc zracs being 
inhabited^ the other might be fo too ; but further they 
had no certainty that it wa$ fo« For far from having 
any commerce ivith the people of thofe countries, 
they did not even think it was poffible to have any. 
/^ When we fpeak/* fays Geminus, 'i of the inhabi- 
«' t^ts of the fouthem zone, it is ix>t, as knowing that 
^' zone to be inhabited. We only believe that it may 
" fo : but further we have no ppfitive aflurances of it ^" 
Cicero was not much better informed. " Behold,*' he 
makes Scipio fay^ << behold the earth as furrounded with 
<< five zones, of which only two are inhabited ; that in 
'^ the middle being continually fcorchcd with the heat of 
'* the fun, while it perpetually freezes beneath the two 
*' laft. Again, men who inhabit the, fouth^rn tempc- 
'' rate zone, are a fpecies that has nothing in common with 
*' ours *.'' 

Pliny, fpcaking of the vno temperate zones, fays poC- 
tively, that there can be no communication between their 
inhabitants, becaufe of the exceffive heat which bums that 
which feparates them <• Macrobius, in fine, entering monc 
at latge into this fubjed, aflures us, that the people of the 
two temperate zones have never had commerce together, 
and that it is even impoffible that ihey ihould ever have 
any, on account of .the obftacles arifmg from the terrible 
heats of the torriU zone '. Xhey therefore admitted in- 
habitants in the fouthem temperate zone, only by conjee- 
turc and mere probability, much about? the fame manner as 
certain philofophers have fuppofed them in the moon c 

• Geminns, c. 13. p. 50. Gcminus Tived in the times of SyUt and of Cice- 
TO. Sec aire Hygin. poet, aftron. c. 8. p. 355. 

d In ibmn. Scip. n. 6. t. 3. p. 417. SecalfoHygin.peet. aftion.l. i, c8.; 
Lucret. 1. 5. v. 205. ao6. 

« L. 2. k&.. 68. p. 107. 
' ' In fomn. Sdp. 1. a. c. 5. p. i35. & »37. ; Hygin, loco cH, p. zss. ; Mod. 1. 
i.p.49- 

* Sec/tf/ftf, c. a. art. a. p. 108. & ^09. 
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A very ftriking proof of the imperfeaion in which cer- 
tain parts of the fcienccs remained fo long a time, is to 
fee antiquity continne ahnoft generally in that opinion, af- 
ter what we ftill find in hiftory at this day of the different 
voyages made round Africa. For,- independent of that which 
the Phoenicians undertook by wddr of Ncchds, wi know, that 
not many ages after the reign of this prince, Xerxes char- 
ged a Perfian of diftinSion with a like commiffion. This 
navigator, it is true, did not advance fo far u the Phoeni- 
liicians I faaye fpoke of. But thd leaft refult of his expe- 
dition muft have been indications of inhaMtants in the 
foutbem temperate zone. He affirmed poAtivcly, that he 
had feen of chem^. 

Still more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe. 
fienced navigator, whom, the Carthaginians fent to difco- 
ver the weftern coaft of Africa. His relation exifts at chif 
day, and informs us, that this captain had penetrated at 
leall 03 far as the fifth degree of north latitude K The hi- 
ftory of that entcrprife, publiftied originally in the Funis 
language, was afterwards tranflated into Greek, and in that 
ftate has been handed down to us. We know how fami* 
liar the Gre/sk was co the authors I have juft fpoke of. By 
what fatalit)^ then have the ancients made no ufe of thefe 
difcoveries? and why do they feem to have fallen inta 
oblivion almoU as foon as born I 

As to what more particularly regards the fuperficies of 
our globe, I mean the exaft and refpeftive fituation of the 
leas, the continents, and iflands ; the ignorance of the an- 
cients was great upon all thefe heads. Wanting proper 
machines and aftronomical inftruments, they could not at- 
tain the exadi knowledge which we are now in pofleffion of. 
They could not make the obfervations which are the baCs 
and foundation of them. Thefe important difcoveries 
.were referved for the ages in which we live, in Icfs than fifty 
years, geography has more enriched itfelf, than in. a fpace 
ot near fiv^ thoufand, 

*• Herod. 1. 4- n. 43, « Sec les mem. dc Hacad. dcs infcript. 
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BOOK IV. 

Of Commerce and Navigation. 



THE epocha we are now going through, ought 
to be regarded as one of thofe which have been 
the moft favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The ages which clofe this laft part of our work, are 
the ftiining ages of Tyre. The Phoenicians themfelves 
•were not the only people amongft whom maritime traffic 
was then feen to fioariOi. It was held in equal honour a- 
mongft many other nations. I have touched a little upon 
it in the preceding book, giving account of thi progre6 of 
geography. The fafts, of which it remains t<S fpeak, will 
confirm the ideas which my readers may have already 
formed of the pi^lure they are about to be prefented with 
by the ages which at prefent engage our attention. I 
fliall unite in one and the fame point of view, all I have 
to fay in this laft part, upon the ftate of commerce and na- 
vigation, relative to the diffjerent nations who have applied 
themfelves to them. It is not poflible at this time to di- 
vide thefe two objefts, and treat them feparately. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Egyptians, 

WE have feen in the preceding books, the averfion 
which the Egyptians had originally for the fea, 
and the little efteem they had for commerce •. I have 



' Parti, book 4. 
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tiken care to obferve, that though Sefoftris forgot liothing 
to make them alter this way of thinking, he was not how- 
ever able to deftroy it entirely >». The firft monarchs who 
ftcceeded this prince, either negletSled commerc e,or failed 
to make their fubjefts relifti it. For a long feries of ages we 
do not find any mention made of the commerce of the Egyp- 
tians : only as we find in the facred books, that, in the time 
of Solomon, many horfes were brought from Egypt for the 
fenrice of that princes we may conclude that there may have 
been fome direft traffic between the Egyptians and the If- 
raelites. But we may equally fuppofe, that this comraercq 
was carried on by the intervention of third hands. We learn 
\from the poems of Homer, and from the writings of Hero- 
dotus, that the Phoenicians kept up a continued correlpon- 
dence with the Egyptians, and that there was a regulated 
commerce very anciently eftablilhed amongft thefe nations ^ j 
a commerce often fpoke Of in fcriprure •. The Phoenicians 
were a long time the only nation to whom the ports olf 
Egypt were open '. Perhaps it was by this way that Solo- 
mon drew his horfes from Egypt. However that may be, 
it is not likely that the Egyptians went themfelves to traf- 
fic on the coafts of Judea. They never quitted their own 
country. That nation afted formerly as moft of the Alia- 
tic nations now ad, who wait till the Europeans come, and 
fetch their merchandifes, and fupply them with what they 
may want. 

The Egyptians were in general fo little jealous of com* 
merce, that they abandoned that of the Red fea to all 
the people who had a mind to exercife it. They permit- 
ted the Phoenicians, the Idumeans, the Ifraelites, and the. 
Syrians, to have fleets there, fucceffively «. It is equally cer* 
;ain, that, for a long courfe of ages, tlie Egyptians main* 
pained neither-merchant fleets nor naval forces. 

k Part a. book 4. « i Kings, c. lOt y. ^, a». . 

^ Odyff. 1. 14. V. »88. &c. ; Herod. 1. 1. n. i , 

« Sec Ilaiah, c. 43. v. 3, y E^ckiel, c. »7. v. 7. 

' See part I. book 4. 

# See Pridcaux, hill, des Juifs, 1. 1. p. 9. i». 15. 16. 17, 
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About the latter times <^ the Egyptian monarchy, the 
fovereigns who mounted the throne, at length opened 
their eyes qpon the importance and advantages of com- 
merce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 670 before 
LC, publilhed very wife laws relating to this objcd »».. 
fuccefTors imitated him. The hiftorians of antiquity 
afcribe to the laft monarchs of Egypt, the regulations con* 
cerning the trade and commerce of that empire >. 

It was alfo in the reign of chefe princes that the andenC 
maxims of the Egyptians were aboliihed, in regard tp 
ftrangers, who had always been prohibited accefs to E- 
gypt. Pfammetichus, who occupied the throne about 
100 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his kingdom 
to foreign nations. He gave a favourable reception pard- 
cularly to the Greeks, and permitted many amongft them 
to form ftttlements upon the coafts of Egypt K 

Nechos, fon and fuccelTor to this prince, took it itx^« 
larly to heart, to caufe commerce and navigation to flou-* 
rifti in his dominions. With this view, he undertook to 
join the Mediterranean to the Red fea, by a canal whicis 
went from the Nile. This projcft, already attempted m 
vain by Sefoftris ', was not more fuccefsful under the reiga 
of Nechos. He was obliged to abandon it « ; but this de-« 
fign {hows at leaft the deiire which this monarch had to £a- 
pilitate and extend maritime commerce in his kingdom. 

Nechos having renounced the enterprife I have been 
fpeaking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
caufed a number of ihips to be built, feme upon the Me(&«> 
terranean, and others upon the Red fea «. His intention 
was to acquire an exa& knowledge, not only of thoie feas, 
but alfo of that of the Indies. This monarch conceived 
projefts ftill more vaft. It was, in effcd, by his orders, 
that the Phoenicians undertook the voyage round Africa^ 

> Diod.l . I . p. 90. 106. * Ibid, p 78. 

Y Herod. 1. %, n. 154. ; Diod* ). 1. p. 7S. 
' See part », book 2, ^ Herod. 1, 1, n. 1^ 

i Id. W<J. 
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of which I hav6 fpoke in the preceding books «> and which 
I ihall again have occadon to reiume. 

From that epocha, the Egyptian monarchs continued to 
employ themfelves greatly on the marine. They built 
fltets^ and endeavoured to train their fubje&s to the fea : 
' nor were their cares' and labours employed in vain. In 
the reign of Apriefe, grandfon of Neehos, the Egyptians 
fdUnd tfaemielves ftrong enough^ and of fufficient expe-^ 
fiehce at fea, to give battle to the Phoenicians^ and defeac 
them >. This fad is the cleareft proof that can be cited 
of the progrefi which thefe people had then made in na* 
vigation, and of the degree of fuperiority ifhich the naval 
forces df Egypt had acqmred in fo fliorc a time. 

Apries was fttcceeded ' by AmaiEs. This prince, who 
Ihduld be regarded as ilie laft monarch of ancient £gypc> 
entered into all the views of his predeceiTors^ and feoond- 
ed theni perfedUy, by favouring commerce with jtll his 
power, and attrafting ftrangcrs into Egypt by his hcnefac 
tions4. If chat monarchy had fuMfted a longer tin^e, it 
is to be prefumed, that commerce and navigation would 
have made a great progrefs. The Egyptians would at 
length have availed themfelves of the advantages of their 
fituation. In efft^:, thc»-e arc few countries in the uni- 
verfe fo happily placed as Egypt with regard to commerce* 
Equally in reach of the Red fea and of the Mediterranean^ 
deftined, fo to fpeak, to ferve as a centre of union to Afia> 
Africa, and Europe ; flie is capable of attraddng and era- 
bracing the commerce of all. thefe different parts of the 
world. But the ancient monarchy of the Egyptians dreW 
to an end, at the time when thefe people began to per- 
ceive their advantages. They were therefore unable to 
profit by them. 

The Egyptians, moreover, had carried into their marine 
and their trade, that fpirit of fingularity which always cha* 
raderifed the nation. Their Ihips were built and armed 

• ^uftray book a. & book %, p. r^l, 

f Herod. 1. 2. n. i6i. ; Diod; 1. i. p. 794 

% llexod. 1. a. n. 1784 
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in a particular manner abfolutely different from that ob- 
ferved by other nations, and their rigging and cordage 
difpofed in a fafliion that appeared very fingular and fan- 
taftical'. As to trade, I have already faid^ that the men 
difdained to meddle with it ; all the traffic palTed through 
the hands of women ^ 

This is all we are. able to fay of the ft ate of commerce 
and navigation amongft the ancient Egyptians. We have 
-not the lights and informations ncceffary to treat of thcfe 
ftwo objcfts. We are ignorant, for example, what were the 
particufer objefts of the traffic of the Egyptians, and of their 
manner of exercifing trade, and we are no better inftruded 
in the form and vabe of their coins. Scarce are we able to 
form any conjedures on this la£b article *. I (hall finiih 
with obferving, that as the Egyptians applied themfelves 
ferioufly to commerce only towards the decline of their 
monarchy, thefe people, in all probability, had not time to 
become acquainted with all its branches, or to underftand 
all the fprings of a machine, fo complicated, fo vaft, and f« 
difficult to comprehend. • f. > 



CHAP II. 

Of the Phoenicians, 



WHatever idea I may have given before of the com- 
merce and wealth of the Phoenicians, it is nothing 
in comparifon of that which we are to form of them in the 
ages we are now going rJirough. Thefe people were then 
m afters of all the commerce carried on in the known world. 

^ Herod. 1. a. n. 36. f Part i. book 6. ci, 

*- * There isonly room to pfefume, that very anciently the Egyptians made 
ufe of for commerce, amongft other pieces of metal, leaves of gold, very light, 
and bearing on one fide the imprcflion of a fort of rofe leaf. See le Recucil 
d' antiquitcs de M. le Comte de CayUis, t. 2. p. 18. ; & les mem. de Trey. 
Mai 1736, p. 1 25 J, &c. 
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The empire of the fca was in their bauds; an empire 
which they h^id particularly merited by their ijcill aiid expe- 
rience in navigation. We fee, in effeA, that the Phoeni- 
cians were the people to whom other nations always ap- 
plied when any great maritime enterprife was to be under- 
taken. The fleets which Solomon fent to the country of 
Ophir, were condu&ed by the Phoenicians ^ ; and it was the 
navigators of that nation whom Necbos charged with ma- 
king the tour of Africa « ; an expedition, which, the times 
cpnCdered^ demanded great courage, and very fuperior 
talents. 

. Hitherto, that is to fay, in the firft and fecond part 
of this work, I have fpoke only of Sidon. I reprefente4 
it as:the moft coniiderable and the moft opulent of all the 
cities then known in P|ioenicia« But in the ages which at 
prefent fix our attention, that ancient capital was out(hone 
by its colony of Tyre. The writers of antiquity are divi- 
ded upon the epocha of the foundation of that city. .With- 
out entering into all the difcuifions we fliould be dra^vn in- 
to by an exad examination of their opinions, it fui&ces to 
obferve, that, in the time of Homer,. Tyre was as yet fo 
little famous, that he does not even mention its name. 
&dou only is taken notice of in the writings of this great 
poet «. Tyre, neverthelefs, was not long of rifing into 
fame, ^ye fee, that, foon after the time of Homer, that 
city not only equalled, but even furpaffed^idon. • Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophets reprefent Tyre 
as the city of the greateft trade and wealth that had ever 
been in the univerfe *. Its inhabitants joined military flcill 
and bravery ro the intelligence and aftivity neccflary for 
maritime trai&c. 

Many cities dependent upon Tyre, having undertaken 
to throw off her dominion, they had recourfe to Salmana- 
far King of Aflyria. That monarch efpoufed their inter- 

« I Kings c. 9. V. 49. ; % Chron. c. 8. v. 18. 

■ Supra, book 3. p. 137. * See part a. lx)ok 4. c. 1. 

• Ifaian propheficd under the reign of Aehaz, about the year 740 before 

J.c. 

efts. 
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efts, and declared war againft the Tynans. Ke equipped 
a fleet of 60 fail; but that armament was beaten by a 
Tyrian fquadrpn, confifting of only la (hips. This affion 
rendered the Tyrians fo formidable at fea, that Salmana- 
far durft no more encounter them on that element. He 
judged it more advantageous to attack them by land, and 
therefore formed the fiege of Tyfe, which he afterwards 
converted into a blockade. The place wis foon redaad 
to grievous extremity, becaufe the Aflyrians had ftopped up 
the aquedufts, and intercepted all the conduits, by tt^Mch 
they could receive water. To remedy this inconvenience, 
the Tyrians fell to digging wells, and that expedient fuc- 
ceeded fo well, as to enable them to hold out five yean. 
Salmanafar then happening to die, the Aflyiiaiis raifed 
the fiege, and Tyre for that time cfcaped the imminent 
danger which threatened her y. This event happpened a- 
bout the year 720 before J. C. 

From that epocha, till the reign of Nebochftdaezzai', 
Tyre faw her commerce and her fplehdor conrinuaUy in- 
creafe. To give, in it few words, an idea of that city, 
and to fliow how great was its wealth, and how extenflvc 
its trade, I cannot do better than tranfcribe the dxprefidns 
the prophet Ezckiel has made ufe of to defcribe and cha* 
rafterife Tyre in the days of her profperity *•. 

'* O Tyre,** exclaims the prophet, <* thoe haft faid in 
*' thyfelf, 1 am a city of perfeft beauty. Thy neighbours 
*' who built thee, have forgot nothing to embellifti thee. 
" They have m^de the hull, and the diverfe ftories of thy 
*' ftiips, of the fir: trees of Senir. They have taken a cedar 
" from Lebanon, to make thee a maft. They have po- 
" Uflied the o^ks of Baftian, to make thiile oars. They 
^^ have employed the ivory of the Indies, to make benches 
'' for thy rowers; and that which comes from Italy, to 
*' make thy chambers. Fine linen, with broidered work 
*' from Egypt, was that which thou fpreadeft forth to be 

y Menimder apod Jofcph. antiq, 1. 9. c. 14* 

• Ezckiel propheficd ab©ut tiie year 59 j befote J. C* 

" thy 
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*^ tby fail. Hyacinth aiid purple from the ifles of IJUfhab, 
" have made thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar- 
^* vad were thy rowers $ and thy wife men, Tyre, be- 
" came thy pilots. All the fliips of the fea, and all their 
" mariners occupied thy commerce and thy merchandife. 
"The Carthaginians trafficked with thee, and filled thy 
" fairs with filver, with tin, and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
" Meftiech, were alfo thy merchants, and brought to thy. 
" people flaves and veflels of hrafs. They of Togorpiati. 
** traded in thy fairs with horfes and mules. The children 
" of Dedan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce extend. 
" ed to many iflands, ajid they gave thee in exchange for 
** thy merchandifes, m^ifieent carpets, ivory, and ebony* 
" The Syrians w^e thy merchants, becaufe of the nwUi- 
** tude of thy werki : they expofed to fale in thy fairs 
" pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byflus> filk^ and 
** all forts of precious merchaiidife. The people of Judah; 
'^ aqd of Ifrael were alfo thy merchants, ih,^y traded in 
" thy markets pure wheat and balm, honey, oil, and fofin. 
" Damafcus, ifn exchange for thy wares, fo varied and fo 
" drffercnt, brought thee great riches, excellent wi!ne, tsA 
" wool of a lively and ftiining colour. I>an, Greece, and; 
" Mofel traded in thy markets, iron works, and myrrh,. 
^' and cakmus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar were alfo 
" thy merchants ; they brought thee their lambs, and rams, 
" and goats. Shebah and Raamah came alfo to traffic with 
^* thee ; they traded in thy laarkets the moft exquifiteper- 
^* fumes, precious ftones, and gold. Thine were the molt 
^* reniarkable of all the fliips of the fea. Thy rowers 
*' conduced thee upon the great waters. Thou haft been 
^ loaded with riches and glory : never any city was like 
'* thee* Thy commerce enriched the nations, and the 
^* kings of the earih ^P 

We fee by this lively and animated pifture, that the com- 
merce of Tyre had then no other bounds than thofc of the 
known world. That city was the centre wh^re all met. 

u 
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In this refped^ profane hiflorians perfe&ly agree with the. 
facred books •• 

All this fo great profperity vras ended by the moil: 
horrible cataftropher Nebuchadnezzar, fovereign of Ba- 
bylon, inarched againft Tyre, the year 580 before J. C. 
The motives which determined him to that enterprife are 
unknown to us. The Tyrians oppofed a vigorous reiQft- 
ance to the efforts of the Babylonian monarch, but the e-' 
vent was not favourable to them. Nebuchadnezzar made' 
iumfelf mafter of their capital, but not indeed without;' 
great trouble and much fatigue, for he remained thirteen 
years incamped before the walls of Tyre »». That expedi- 
tion was fo long and fo toilfome, that W^ry heady to make' 
ufc of the prophet's expreffion, vjos made tald, and every 
fiouUer was peeled^. The length of the fiege had per- 
mitted the greateft part of the inhabitants to retire with 
their beft effefts into an ifland very near the fliore on which.' 
Tyre was built ^. The conqueror having entered the place, 
found fcatce any thing which he could abandon to his' 
troops to recompenfe them for the toils and labours the/ 
had undergone «. He was fo em^aged at it, that^ putting 
all to the havock> he deftroyed^tlie town to its foundations^i 
and put to the fword all the inhabitants that remained! 
Tlius periflied andent Tyre, ^67 years before J. C. and 
from the time of this difafter Ihe never more arofe. ThQ . 
name and the glory of that city were transferred to the 
New Tyre, which was built on an ifiand £tuated oj^ofita 
to the Old '. 

1 think loughs not to clofe this article without faying 

.a word of the Carthaginians. They hold too confiderabl^; 

X rank amongft the nations which formerly difUnguiih'ed 

themfelve^ by maritime, traffic, for us to pafs them over in 

filencc. ~ Thefe people are as well-known by their Ikill 

, • sec Q. Curt. 1, 4- c 4. p. 1^9. ; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1097. 

* Jbfeph. antiq. 1. 10. c. 11, Jub. fin; Adverf. Appion. j. i. c, 7, 

* Ezekie), c. 29, v. 18. * MarlJiaHi, p. 539. 

* Eztkiel. c. a6. V. IT . & u, c. 17. V, |6. 

^ $f c ^Iar|ham, p. ji39, . *. ' 
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afld experience in commerce and navigation., as by the 
long and bloody wars which they had to maintstin againrf 
tbe Romans. 

Carthage, fald tb be founded about the year 890 be* 
fore J. C. owed its, birth (o the antient Tyre '4 The firll 
form of goVcmnieat tftibliftied at Carthage was certainly- 
monarchical; but that conftitution did not ftibfift long. 
£vcry thing leads us to believe that Carthst^ Very fooa 
formed itfelf* into a republic^. HoTi^evcr that may be, thii 
Phcenician colony maintained in its new eftabllihment the 
lafte and induftry of its founders. Commerce was, pro- 

Serly fpeaking, the foul of Carthage, her occupation, hef 
iftinguilhing and ruling charaAcr, the objcfl, in a wifiird, 
of all her meafures, as well public as private. The rt)66: 
eminent perfonages in the ftate did not thinTc it below 
them to be concerned in trade », but applied themfelve$ 
to It with as mQclt ardor atnd iittentk)n fli the loweft citi- 
zens* Traffic gave birth to Carthage ; traffic gave hei* 
growth, and placed her ill a Condition to difpute with 
Rome for many ages, the empire of the worlds 

Carthage was more advantageoufly iltuated than T'yrfe t- 
placed in the centre of the Mediterranean, in reach of the 
cafi; as of the weft, flie' embraced, by the extent of het 
commerce, all the feas, arid ill the caimtrJe^ thcrt knowrf- 
An excellent porx offered the fcc^reft afyluni to lhips\ 
The coafts of Africa, a vaft and fertile region, ftniiftied ifi 
Jtbdndaiice all things ^ rieceflafy to fuBfift art inriumerable 
people. With fuch advantages, joined to the genius for 
trade and nivigitiofl which tlttfy had brought from Phoeni- 
cia, they very foon attained the rendering theirs a mo{fe 
flidurilhing ftate. Happy, had they not fuffer^ themfelvcfs 
to be drawn awly by a ff^rit of cfontjueft afid dominion^ a 
paffion always fatal and ruinous to trading nations. 

The hiftory of Carthage does not fufnilh m^ bdides, with 
Jiny thiiig particular oil the objeft which at prcfent occy# 

* Marlh. p. J9I ^ See Arirt. de feput), ItjC.lu 

*Ari!l. lococit. p. 33j. ; t>oiyb; K 6* c. 9. 

tctt..IIL y Jjifs 
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J)ics us. AH that wc have read in the prccccfing volume^ 
on the commerce and the marine of the Phoenicians^ agrees 
equally with the commerce and marine of the Carthagi- 
nians. In that refped, I find no difference between one 
people and the other. We niay add^ that they Were both 
equally decried for iheir bad faith, and perhaps vety un- 
juftly. We, arc acquainted with the Phoenicians and the' 
Carthaginians only from reports that are very fuffdcious^ 
To judge impartially of the charadtcr of thefc two na- 
tions, we flaould have had left us fome hiftory of Phoenicia 
or of Carthage, wrote by a Phoenician dr a Carthaginian : 
' we fbould then have been able to compare the cUffcrcm 
lelations^ and by that means* to difcover the truth. 



G H A P. llL 
Of the GHeis. 

Wll ought to refer to the cpocha that employs us rf 
prefent, that of the origin of commerce and na- 
"Vigation aaiongft the Greeks. . Thucydides obferves, that 
thefe people did not begin to apply themfelves ferioufly to 
commerce till after the war of Troy *• They gave tHen> 
felves up to it with fo n^uch the more ardor, as, cheir coua- 

•try being naturally po0r and.barren^ a briik and extenfive 
commerce could alone ju-ocure them that coiiflderation and 
opulence which render a nation pc^werful and refpedtable^ 

» The hiftory of commence and navigation aniongft the 
Greeks in the ages which now ^ ofur attejftion^ does not 
however prefent us with objeSs as yet very fatisfadory. 
We fee indeed fome cities of Greece, a^ well Aliatic as 
£uropean, begin to addid themfelves to maritime trafic/ 
!6ut thefe firft attempts were very feeble. The Greeks 
tv^erA then neither induftrious enough,- nor fufiiciently in-* 

t*lBgeni, 
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telligcnt, tq efts^blift a great cpmmcrce. The arts and 
Sciences had riot as yet acquired any degree of perfeftion in 
Greece, :as I thiak I have fufficiently proved in the pre-^ 
ceding booJcs. Accordingly we fee, that gold and filvcr 
were very fcarce^ even towards the end of the ages which 
make the otjjed of this laft part of our work. 

As to. the jQuU and experience of the Greeks in the ma» 
rine, we may judge of it by a fimple refleftion. It is cer- 
tain, that thefe people nevef knew any other obfervatiogi 
to dire<a. the ^oirrfe of their (hips, than that oY the Greater 
Bear K 'this fingle faft is a. proof of their ignorance and 
incapacity. Let lis add to this, what we have feen elfe- 
where, that, in. the tiipc of Xerxes, the Greeks ftill be^ ' 
lieved that it was as far from -Egina to Samos, as from JE*- 
gina to the pillars of Hercules; and they knew not what 
pourfe to hold, after p?ffing the ifle of Delos to arrive in 
Ionia «». 

As to the force and burthen of their fliips, I have fpoke 
^mply of them in the fecotid part of this work.. There my 
readers have feen that rhefe veflels were very weak and very 
indifferent. Their marine in that refpefl: had made no 
progrefs. Indeed, what idea.can we form of them when 
we fee that in the Peloponnefian war the Lacedaeanonians 
tranfported their (hips by land fro^ one fea to the other ^. 
tt even appears that this expedient was then in common 
nfe, and frequent enough «. After thefe h&s my readers 
mull not ej^pcft td reap much pleafqre or fatisfa<Sion from 
the relation I am about to make of the (late of commerce 
and navigation amongft the Greeks, in the ages which at 
prefent engage our attention. I (hall run through the hiftory 
of the principal cities of Greece whicli were then diftin-r 
guifticd for ;hem, fnccinftly and according to cbronolo* 
gical order. . . , . * . 

1 Arat. phaenom. v. 40- &c. ; Ovid. fail. 1. 3. v.. 107. i Trift, h 4.El5g. §. 
init. 
» Sifpra, lfbdk'3. <fts^).4.' PV 1 46. * TRlicyd..!. 3. n. 8 1 . , 

t Sf^StrabOj '1.8-.5J. 516. 
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The inhabitants of the ifland of ^gina may be regard* 
' cd as the firft people of Greece in Europe, who became 
confiderable for their intelligence In marltitore traffic. We 
fee in effeft, that, foon after the return of the HcracliAe 
into Peloponncfas, the JEginetes had great commerccin 
Greece. They difiiubarkcd at Cyljene, and after tli^t 
jnade ufc of mules to iranfpon their merchandffe to the 
interior parts of the country p. It was alfo about tiiefe 
«gcs that thi3 people thought of coining gold and filvcr 
into ftrong and heavy pieces of money i. If we i>eHeve 
fomc authors, they were the firft amongft the Greeks who , 

brought coined fpecie into ufe*. 

The ^ginetes had attained' the rendering their ifland 
the centre of all the pomtnerce of .Greece ', only by keep- 
ing up confiderable naval fprces. It may be ftid, that, in 
the ages I now f^eak of, they were regarded as the greatcft 
maritime ppwer in Greece •. The JEginetes' are &fai 
placed in the number of the nations who held the «npire 
'of the fea for a long time ■. Neverthelcft, they could not 
maintain thcmfelyes in that ftate of opulence and profperjiy* 
The fccnc which thiis people aft^d in Gnecce, was as fcort 
as it was brilliant. Driven fron\ their ifland by the Afte- 
jiians, in the time of Pericles, the JEginetes (jould never 
l-ccover that blpw », Their naval power was annlhil«te4, 
und their pommercc brought very low.' •. • ' - 

The (Corinthians deferye the next pTa^e- after the' JE- 
ginetes. They were very early <$ft5ngufhed for T:hieir 
riches and dieir meantime * force. It were difficult to ftnd 
fL city placed more favourably for ' commerce than was that 
of Corin;h. Situated upon that neck of land which joins 
pcloponnefus to the coipinent qf Greece at an a^noft e- 

p Paufin. f. 8. C.5 , ' .' . ,....». 

1 Pollux, 1. 9. c. 6, p. 1067. ; Hefychins, vocat, Aiyt9m$f y^M]u«« * 
*^ Marm.Oxon. epoch. 29.^ iE^&n, var, ta£t, I 12, c. lO} Str^ijOf h^^ 

* See Strabo, ibid. 

« See Herod. \, 5. d. $3.; Plot in Tbemjf. p. 113. ; Paiif. Ua. c. 29. 

¥ Strabo, I. a. p. 576.; ^lian. var. Mil. l.i:}.c. ip.; £»(ieb.c|ifQi. I. a. 

-.I»9. 
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.quai-diftancefrom the two fcas, that city feemcd deftincd 
.fcy oafure to fcrvc as a ftaplc to all the people of thefe 
countries. The Greeks anciently traded more by land thaa 
by iiea y, and then all the commerce neccflarily paffed 
through the hands of the Corinthians, By this means^ in 
ancient times, they amaffed great wealth. Accordingly 
•we fee the^ncient- poets of Greece frequently give Corinth 
the epithet of opulent «. • ■ \ ' 

That city contained within its diftrift two ports, one 
feuated on the Sinus Saronicus, the other on the gulf 
-called Crom C^nfiiiiCof'mhikcus Sinus. The C<Hinthians 
knew how to avail themfelves of the advantages of their 
fwfition. They addiSed tliemfdvcs to navigation, equip- 
ped flCips, foon after the Trogan war, to^ give chace 
to pirates, and proteft commerce •. By this means Cof* 
'/rinth was not.longof becbmmg the ftaple of all the mer- 
chandifes confumed in Greece K Sucscefs encouraged her 
*tiibirf)itants, -the ixt of pcrfeding navigation was the ob- 
jed of their' ftudy. Tliey are faid to be the firft who chan- 
»ged the form of the ancient (hips. Inftead of fimplegiK 
leys, the Corinthians built veflelsof three ranks of oars •. 
-That invention muft have procured them, for fpme time, a 
•kind of faperiority at fea. However, we do not find that the 
Coriiithiansare reckoned in the number of the nations 
who'have held the empire of diat element. Tbd-e is men- 
*ti<m oiily in Thueydides, of a memorable aftion between, 
vthcfe people and the inhaWtants (rf Corfoii ^, about the 
year 660 before Jefas Chrift. This was the moft ancient 
naval cdmbat that is fpoke of in the chronicles of Greece *. 
The pafition of Corinth was fuch, that that city might 
eafily have given law to all the Greeks. Commanding two 
fcas, and upon the ifthmus that divides them, it had been eafy 
for .them to have hindered ofte half of Greece from com- 
municating with the other. But the genius and inclination 
oi the CoriQthians led them rather to commeme than to mi- 

> Thncyd. 1. i. p. 12. ; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 580. 

« Horn. Uiad. 1. 2. B. v. ?7.; Thttcyd.l. i. p. 12^ 

♦Tliucyd,fa^COf, bia.ibid. *:lbiJ, a jhid. « Ibid. 
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litary enterprifes. Satisfied with araaffiQg great wealthy 
they took care for nothing bot -the njeans of enjoying it, 
and abandoned themfelves to all the luxury and all the de^ 
licacy which their opulence afforded them. They applied 
themfelves alfo to render their city one of the moft beau- 
tiful and magnificent of Greece, and fpared nothing to ac- 
compliih it. Corinth was filled with temples, palace^^ 
theatres, porticoes, and a number of other e<Ufices as com* 
mendablc fair the rarity of the marbles employed in their 
ponflru^on,. as for the ^gance of their architedure. 
Thefe {lately buildings were moreover enriched with aa 
pfinite number of colunius, and ftatues of the moft pre-r 
cious m^s^teria^ and executed by the hands of the moft 
famous n^afters. t^UK^ry, opulence, and effeminacy dif- 
played themfelves in every part of Corinth, She was, with* 
out contradi<^on, the richeft and moft volnp^ous city that 
f oqld be found in all Greece. 

Athen§, whofe maridme force, as we have fecn in the 
fccond pait qf this work, was not incoqfidcrable at the 
time of the Trojan war, .does not however deferve that we 
Jhould ftop 10 fpeak of it. That city, during all the fpace 
we are now confideri ng, made no figure cither by land 
or fea. Shp had then neither commer<:e nor marine. 
Solon, ncverthelefs, had forgot nothing to bring arts and 
manufaftures intp honour at Athens. He even made a[ 
law, by which a fon was exempted from the obligation of 
maintaining his father, if he had taught him no trade '• 
But Attica was too poor in the time of Solon «, for the 
utility of his regulations to be quickly perceived. More 
than an age elapfcd before the efFeft of them became 
fenfible. Athens did not grow famous for her conimerce 
and her marine, till after the firft expedition of the Per- 
fians into Greece.. It is at |:batcpocha that wefee^the 
beginnings-of the glory and fplendor of the Atheniaxw, 
I can only indicate them : the ages it takes in, ^xcttA. the 
bounds which I have prefcribedmyfelf. 

i piijt. in Sobn. p. 9^. « M. ibid. p. 9j;. 
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With regard to the Lacedgemonians, we ougfit not td 
place thefe people ia the number of thofe ^ho m^dc them- 
fclvcs confiderable By their commerce, and by their naval 
forces. The fpirit of the government eftabliflied by Ly- 
curgus, was by no means proper to render thefe two ob- 
jefts flourifiiing at Spana. ' Commerce was in foriie fort* 
baniflied from that capital. Luxury was not only profcri- 
•bed, they had even gone (6 far, as to forbid the Spartans 
the exercife of mdft of the mechanical arts'». The con- 
fequences of fuch a policy are eafily perceive}!. No body 
is ignorant that commerce is the foul and fupport -of thci 
marine ; but there can be no coitimerce in a ftatc whene 
the arts are not cultivated, and induftry not excited. Tbd 
kind of money made ufe of* at Sparta, formed of itfclf ari 
invincible obftacle to commerce. It was of very bad iron,; 
and fo heavy, that to carry a fum of ten minae *, they 
had need of a cart drawn by two oxen, and of a chamber ta 
lay it up in. That tnoney had no currency amongft the 
Other people of Greece. They rejedled>' and even madd 
ft a fubjed of raillery '. 

Independent of all ttefe confiderations, many motives 
jbrcvented Sparta frbni ever forming a powerful marine* 
Laconia, although furrounded by the fca on the eaft, on 
the fouth, and on the weft, was not for that more luckily 
fiiuated. Her coafts were unfafe, covered with rocks and 
fboals K. She had only one port, or rather ha<Tn % v/hidl 
was neither very large nor verjr commodious. In finey 
we may fay that Lycurgus had forbid the LacedsemoniarisT 
to addidi themfclves to the fea «. Let us not th^n ble fur- 
prifed that navigation was never held in great honouf d- 
•mdrngft this peciple. It is true, tfeat in fuccecding times 

* Kenophon de rep. Laced, p. 397. ; JEHan. var. hil^. 1. 6. c. 6. ; Pint, irf 
tycurg. p. 44- 47. 54. ; Nicol. Damafc. in excerpt. ValeC p. 5324 ; Phitofim^v 
vita Apolkm. 1. 4. cap. 32. 

•* Ten minaB arc 709 livrfcis 6 s. 5 den. French monct- ' 
J Plut. in Lycurg. p. 44'. ^ Strabo, 1. 8. p. 5S6; 

* See Thucvd. !. 1. n. loS. p. 70. 
, « Plat, inftit. Lac. p. 239^. 
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Sparta, by cj^-tain cinnimftancesi found herfelfddiged to 
have ihips ; but ihe was quickly difgofted with them •« 
Neither ^vas it by their maritime exploits that the't«ace- 
dxmonians became illuftriouft. 

I might fpeak of many other nations, as well of Europeaxi 
as of Aliatic Greece, who^ towards the ages we are dow eau 
ployed upon, began to turn their views to comneroe and 
navigation^ For it is certaiii, that a great nvmber of cities^ 
of the iflauds and of the continent, thein addifted tbem-» 
felves to maritime trafiBc. But their hiilory does nut defenre 
a particular attention, (ln(^ it fumiflies no details nor cir- 
cumftances capable of inftruAing or enlightening us. I 
Ihlll only obfervc, that the Rhddians may be juftly called 
the legiflatora of the fea. They were the £r{t: who thoiighc 
of redcuing into laws, chenfages of maritime traffic and the 
police of the fea. Tbefe regulapons were found fo wife^ 
'that many other nations adopted them, and ordained tbd nar 
val laws of the Rhodi'ans to be followed for deciding thtf 
differences ti^hicb might arife bersveen the feafaHng n^ni 
and the traders. We know not in what age thefc laws 
were formed ; only it appears, that they were very anoiem •* 
raahermorei it i« to this fpiric of commerce which poflcflfei 
the greaceft part of the inhabitants of (Jrecoe^ that ihefe 
Jteople were indebted for that degree of power and confid^- 
ration which they enjoyed for fo many ages. , A trading na- 
tion is, in general, an adive and Induftrious nation. The(e 
qualities necefTarily influence the manners, and render the 
genius fit for great cnierprifes. \Verc it neceflary to prove' 
this truth, I Ihould not want inftanoes of nations Whom com- 
merce has made to flooriih. I fhall finiih by a reflexion cfn 

■ Plot, inftit. Lac. p. 439* 

• Cicero pro lege ManiJ. n. 18. t. 5. p. r9., StraSo, 1. 14. p. 964. 

Wt find at the end of the fecond volume of a work 'mtitled Jfti Ordco-^pmnfid 
primed at Francfort in 1596, fotne laws wrote in Greek, and incitleii. 
Naval laws «f the Khodians. Many authors believe, that, in effcd, thefe la\^s 
ftre the ancient text of thofe which were inade by the Rhodians. But no o{h* 
fctoD can be more groundlefs, as It would be eafy hi me to demonftratCf wens 
liot that difcadion eatireiy hxt\%T\ to our l^ubi«^» 
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the manner la Mfhicfa^ at diifer^cnt times, the Greeks tegard- 
ed commerce. 

Hefiod and Plutarch have obferved^ that, in the ages X 
am now fpeaking of, commerce was held in great honour 
amongft the Greeks. ^No labour, fay thefe authors, wad 
accounied. (hameful r no art, no trade placed any difference 
Kmongft men i^. This maxim fo reafonable^ and fo ufeful 
to fuch a nation as the Greeks, was nevertheleis altered. 
We fee by the works of Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariftotle, and 
many other writers of merit, that, in their age, all profef- 
fions which tended to gain rtioney were regarded as un- 
^?o^t^Iy of a free man *• Ariftotle maintains, that, in a well- 
ordered ftate, they will never give the right of citizens to^ 
anifans'. Plato wiH have a citizen puni(hed who ihould 
enter into commerce ^ In fine, we fee thefe two philofo- 
phers, whofe fcntiments on the principles and maxims of 
government are otherwifc fo oppofite, ajgi^e in prefcribing^ 
that the lands ihould Ue cultivated only . by flaves '. It is 
• very furprifing, that with fuch principles, which all the 
Greeks appear to have imbibed, they (hould ever have been 
fo intelligent in commerce, and fO powerful at fca, as they 
are kiiown to have been for fbme ages. 

iHefiod. dp. ct dies. t. 31 1 ; Plvt. in Soloh. p. 79- i>. 
4 Xenoph. oecon. p, ^2,\ Plato de rep. 1. %, de \tg, 1. 8. p. 907.; Ariil. dcc^pi^ 
J. 7.C. 9. 1. 8. c. 2. 1.3. c. 4. 
* De rep. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 344. A. ^ De leg. I. «. p. 799. 

< Fla^ d^ leg. li 7. P-d9i .3 ArHfc. de rep. \. 7- c. lOi p. 437^ Oi 
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BOOK V- 

Of the Art MUtary. 

Military expeditions were but too frequent i^ ihc age^ 
we are now confidering, and tjjere were then but 
too many of thpfe princes born for the pls^uc of 
humankind, thofe fcourges of the earth whom they hav^, 
honoured 3vith the name of conquerors. I fti^II not enter 
Into a detail of their exploits. We ought lefs to regard the 
hiftory of their conquefts than that of the ^rt-military, 
which Ihould be our principal objeft. I (hall copiprife oadcr 
one and the fame article the Babylonians, the AfTyriaiw^ 
the Medes, Syrians, and Egyptians, in regard to tb? iew de- 
tails which their hiftory furniibes in thefc ages rclatii^. l^ 
the art-military, On the contrary, I fliiall treat feparairfy 
of that whiph concerns the European nations, that is to fay, 
the Greeks, becaufc of the abundance of fads. 

We (hall feeby the fa(*b which I am going to relate, tbat^ 
in the ages which make the objeA of this laft part of our 
work, they made war much in the fame manner as they had 
always done before* The people had as yet bot a very coih 
fined knowledge of the military art. As to the cruelty and 
barbarity with wbichl have fo juftly rep^ofi^ched the firft 
ages, thofe I .am, now fpeaking of; (hew us no difference ia 
that rcfpecft: we fee no change advantageous to humanity/ 
The law of nations was then as little known^ aad as often 
violated, as it could have been ia the firll ages. 

' ^ CHAP. I. 

Of the Ajjyrians^ Bahylonians^ MedeSy Syrians^ 
Egyptians^ &c. 



I 



N the preceding books I have ftiown how little the art of 
making war was underftood in ancient times. In efFe<S, 

wc 
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-^ve ought 10 put a great diifercnce between giving battle 
and dir^ding the operations of a campaign. The gaining 
a battle formerly depended only on the number of troops^ 
and on their courage ; flciU and capacity had very little ftiarc 
in it. But thele twd qualities are abfolutely ncceflary in form- 
ing the plan of a campaign. In this article, particularly 
coafifts die art of making war. Thefe principles being e- 
ftabliihed, it is eafy to Ihew, that the military art had as 
yet made but little progrefs in the ages I am now fpeaking 
of. 

In effeft, what idea can we form of the manner in which 
princes then made war, when we fee, that, for the.moft part, 
they took the field without preparation, without having any 
formed plan, or any fixed and deliberate projefts ? In thefe 
times of ignorance and barbarifm, humour or chance com- 
monly determined a conqueror to hll upon one country 
rather than on another. The fcripture furnifties an exatnple 
ctf. that (brt in the perfon of Nebuchadnezzar. This mo- 
i^arch,fays Ezekiel, (topped ih a place where two roads met. 
There he wanted to learn by divination, on which fide he 
fliould turn his arms. The lot having fallen on Jerufalem, 
he marched againft that city ». This paffage, which is not 
the only one I could cite, is fufficient 10 prove the manner 
that princes undertook and prepared themfclves for a 
\vari : 

'Tlie 'Uncertainty which prevailed in the conduA of thefo 
moilarchs,^ appears to me fo much the more furpriiing, as 
they drew along with them innumerable forces. It was 
certainly neceflary to think of fubfiftence for fo many thou- 
fands; and how was it poffible to provide it when they took 
the field withejut firft determining where fliould be the fear 
of war i Add to tins, that there was a numerous cavalry, 
bcfides an aftonithing multitude of chariots, in the armies of 
the princes I have been fpeaking of. 

I ftiould afk alfo, how they contrived to make fuch arpiiea 
perform their evolutions in a day of aftion ? We do not 

Xz ^ find. 
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, find, that, in the ages we are now confidciing, they vcre dl- 
iridcd into different bodies. It even appears, that this me- 
thod was unknown to the Afiatics till the reign of Cyaxarts. 
Herodotus affirms, that this prince was the firft who fepa- 
rated the pikes, the horfe, and the archers from each other, " 
For before that time, fays this great hlftorian, all thcfe 
different bodies marched confufedly and pell-mell in th^ 
armies *. Cyaxares reigned about 630 years before J. C. 
Military difcipline was therefore known and introduced 
into the armies of the Afiatics only fince that epocha *. 

As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 
that part of the military arc was not then abfolutcly un- 
known in Afia. Many fieges are mentioned in fcripture- 
Thofe of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jerufalem, turnifli fome 
lights on the means w^ich the Afiatics made ufe of to foe- 
peed in this fort of operations. We fee, that tlieir ordinary 
manner of attacking a place coiififted in furroundfng i^ 

: vnih. trenches and walls, fo clofely that none of the inh'abi- 
tants could go out^. After that, they brought up the bat* 
tering-ranis ' to beat doWn the gates or the walls. Whca 
the breach tvas judged confiderable enough, they attemptcH 
the aflault. To favour and facilitate that manoeuvre| 
they raifed terrafles • which they lined with archers, or 
dingers, who drove the befleged from the breach. They aU 
fo employed the fap ' to throw down the walls of the pl'dcc. ' 
Such was the manner of taking places befieged id the ages 
I am now fpeaking of, and fuch it had almoft always bceri 
before.^ 

^ L. I. n. 10^. 

* In this gcricral prppofitlon we muft except the He))rew|. In the time of 
Mofes, they were divided into tribes, which formed each a fcparate troop with 
itsvpaittcular ftandard. Accordingly we lee, that the arrtiy of David wa^ di- 
-vided -into bodies ^nfiiling of one hundred m^n, and of >one thou£ai)d men. 
it was alio formed in three principal divifions, each commanded by a generaf 
officer, having under him tribanet and centattons. 2 Saip. c. 18. v. 1. 2. 
&4. 

<- Id. c. ao. V. 15.; 3 Kings, c. 24. v. iq. « . . 

* Ezekiel, c. 4. v. %. c. 21. v. %%. c. a6i v. 9. 

f Id.c.4* V. a.c.az. V. 22.06. y. 8. ' a Sam. c. 20. y, 15, 
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f Ast0 the defence of thefe fame places, itcorififtci bl 
Uie fb-ength and thickneft of the walls, in the breadth of 
ibe ditch that furrounded them, in the height of the towers; 
and in the various machines which were employed in dart^ 
ing of long arrows, and hurUag huge maffes of flene ». 
Thefe means were then fufficient to enable a place to hold 
out a long time. The. fiege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
hftcd thirteen years fc, and that of Azpth by Pfammetichus 
twenty-nine ^. Thefe fafts have nothing in them abfolute- ^ 
ly incredible, if we reflcft, chat the fituation of a place aided| 
l^ fome works formerly rendered it impregnable; Befifles; 
we ought to look upon the fieges of Tyre and Azoih onl^ at 
mere blockades. That was the only method ihtj could 
employ to conquer fuch cities as thefe. ^ They were to be 
reduced by faminte, and it was aot tafy to do fo. In effed, 
we have already feen in the pr^eceding books, that moft of 
the great cities had formerly a certain fpace of land for til- 
lage inclofed within their walls *. 

Fmthermore, although there were theii places fortified^ 
and ^capable of holding out a long ^me, it is certain they 
moft have been few in number, y)r if therfe\verc many in a 
ftate, it is certain, that they did not know hpw to make the 
proper ufe of then>. In effed, the greateft advantage that 
can be drawn from fortified places, is to ftop the progrefs of 
a vi«5orious enemy. Neverthelefs, in the ages I am now 
fp:aktng of, one fingle battle always decided the fate of a 
kingdom. We fee no army recover itfclf or rally after a 
firft defeat. All the wars were then^ as formerly, dechled in 
a fingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew oq. 
thexronqueftof a whole kingdom. 

In general, the people pf Afia do not appear to have car- 
ried very far the knowledge of the art-military. We dq 
hot Te.e, that they knew how to take advantage -of pofts ; "to 
ieize opportunely a favourable pofition ; to draw the war in- 



' « % Chron, c. a6. v. 9. 15. 
•» Jof. antiq. 1. 10. c. 11. fab. fin. advcrf. Appion. 1. r. c. 7. 
I ficrod, 1. a. n. 157. ^ Supra, b. a. c. x. p. J5. 
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to z coantiy naturally defeniible; xamake tifeqf ^e^tes, 
cither to fnrprife or harafs an enemy in his march^ or for £e« 
curicy againft hh attacks; to lay artful ambulcadeft; to prolong 
a campaign withaddrefs ; to avoid coming to a deciiive action 
Tvith an enemy fiiperior iu force ; to reduce him at length to 
confume himfelf through fcircity of provifions and forage. 
. Neither do we fee, that thefc people were cither very ikiU 
ful or^very attentive to take advantage of the dirpoCcion of 
the ground, to chufe places \?herc they might, fupport theif 
light or left by rivers, moraflcs, or heights, to prevent their 
being furrounded. They were equally ignorant of the art 
of engaging a large army mth one lefs numerous K No 
mention is made of thefe refources in the wars of the 
Afiatics. It appears, that marches, coQnter-marchejs, and^ 
in fine, many other military manoeuvres were always un-- 
known amongft them. 

. I fliall fay only a word of the ordinary confequences of 
vifiory amongft the people of Afia. I have faid enough in 
the firft and fecond parts of this work, of the exccfles whicli 
the conquerors were originally accumftomcd to. It was 
ft ill the fame thing in the ages we are now going through. 
Their hiftory in that refpeS is one coniinued fccne of the 
raoft horrible barbarities^ and all I have faid of the firfl ages 
agrees but too well with thofe we are now employed upon, 
I peed not therefore, I think, take the trouble of retouching 
that frightful pidure. I fhall remark one cuftom> of which 
we meet many examples in fcripture; a cuftom as barba* 
foiv, and as contrary to the lawsof naiions, as the cruelties 
with which the firft conquerors always fullied their viaoricst. 
We fee the kings of Aflyria and of Clialdea, not content 
with having carried defolaiion and havock into the countries 
^ey had fubjeft^d, carry away all the inhabitanu whom the 
(word had fpared, and traniport them into far diftant* 
countrics". Thefc conquerors, if we may fay fo, regarded 
men as produftions of the earth, which they might indiffe- 
rently tranfplant from one climate to another.. 

' Rollin, hift. atic. t. %, p, 419. 
^ f » King;s/ c. 17, V. 6. c. 24. v. i6, c, 25, v. 11,; 
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I Ihall -alfo make atiothcr refleSion upon this fubjcS. Af- 
ter the fafts which my reader* have feen, we ftould be led 
to believe thai the earth miift formerly have been much 
lefs peopled than it is at prefent. In ancient times the 
people were almoft continually in arms. Perpetual wsftt^ 
ravages, carnagd, atid the total deftruftion of cities, were 
the ordinary confequences of viftory. We have feca 
proofs of it in thfe fate which befei Nineveh », Samaria *, 
Tyre p, and Jcrufalem «, without fpeaking of many other 
examples which I might cite. A country conquered theti, 
was infiUibly a country ruined aftd deftroyed. Even a coa- 
fiderable lime muft have pafled before it could recover; 
fince the conqaeror, as I have juft faid, carried into cap- 
tivity, all tliat might have efcaped the fury of the foldier ; 
and how many families muft there not have pcriflied in 
thefe forced and cruel tranfmlgrations ? The manner m 
which they then made war, could not therefore fail to 
fweep from the earth the greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Afia in particular, the perpetual theatre of horrors and de« 
vaftations, Ihould very foon have found herfelf -abfolutely 
defert and uninhabited. Neverthelefs, the fafts related by 
ancient hiftorians a,Uefl, that this partxif the world was in- 
finitely populous, even a few ages after thofe we are now 
going through. It is, I own, a problem which I cannoc 
caiily folve. 



C H A P. IL 

Of the Greeks. 

IN tba examination we are going to make df the ftattf 
of .the art- military amongft the Greeks, in; the ages 

* Toblt, t. U, V. U' edit, of the Servtaagiftt ;. Nahum, c. ». T.-g. lo. ta- 
t. ?. V. 7. Sopbon. c. i. V. xj. 1^. ; Ezekief c. 31. v. 3. Ac. ; Herod. 1. 1. 
n. 106. ; Diod, r. 2. p. 142, ; §trabo, 1. 16. p. 1071. ; Alex, pdyhift. apud 
SynccH. p. ax o. 

• 2 K Ings c. 1 7. V. 6. Hofea, c. 14. y. ! . r Wicah, c. I. ▼. 6. 

. f Sec fupra, b. 4 . c. a. p. ij*. 1 a Khigs c. a^. v..^. &c. 

now 
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liow in quellion, I (hall enter into no detail of the wars 
they might have had amongft tbemfelves. Hiat objeft 
.is not worth, the while. The hiftory of toilitary events 
which then happened in Greece, is neither very inftruftive 
^or very, intereftingi I fliall therefore content myfelf witti 
•fpeak^ng, firit df the cuftoms which were common in ge* 
•neral to all the Greek nation, and then of the pradlices 
, which may be affirmed to have been peculiar to the Spar- 
•tans and to the Athenians. Thefe two were without con- 
.tradidion the £rft, and even the only people, who, in the 
ages we are now employed on, had made fome progreis 
in the military art. I need no other proofs of it than 
ihe fuperiority which Sparta and Athens fo long enjoyed 
over all the other cities vof Greece. I do not, moreover, 
pretend to enter into any great details upon all the objeAs 
I have indicated. As to the Athenians and Spartans in par- 
ticular, I.do not think there is occafion to dwell long upon 
their <£fdpline and military cuftoms, thefe objeOs being 
x)te beit known and the moft familiar. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of ihe mlitary fraOices common to all the people tf 
Greece. 

TxrHen I fpoke of the military difcipline of the Greeks 
at the time of the Trojan war, I faid, that we did 
not fee very clearly in what manner they then levied 
troops. We can fpeak more affirmatively upon this fubjefi 
in the ages we are now going through. We know, that at 
Laoed^mon,, for example, all the citizens were obliged $o 
bear arms from the age of thirty years to that of fixty. 
It was the fame thing at Athens. All the young Atheni- 
ans cau&d themfelves to be inrolled in a public regifter at 
the age of i8 years, and engaged themfelves, by a folenm 

r Potter archceloK. 1. 3. c, ^ 

oatfai 
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©tth, to ferve the repablic. That aft obliged them to march 
to ?ill occafioYia t^at prcfented till the age of fi'xty years f .. 
We may conjediire that this ufagc had equally place in all 
the other ftates of Greece, who, in all probability, obfer- 
Ted in- that re^ti the; fame difcipline as Sparta and A- 
thens. Let us alfo obferve, that amongft all thefe people 
defcfters were punilhed with death «, and thofe branded 
with infamy, who in battle bad abandoned their buck- 
ler «. 

' In the earlieft times of Greece, the foldiers made war at 
their own expenfe «, and we ought not to wonder at it. 
Wars of apibition were as yet unknown. \ They took arms 
only to , defend themfelves when attacked, and in hopes of 
plunder. All wars therefore were then either ufeful or ne- 
qefliry, and every individual perfonally intcreftcd. Armies, 
befides, ^ent but a very little diftance from the diftrld 
where the troops which compofeti. them had been raifed ; 
and they dki not fail^to return to it at the end of the cam* 
paign. The foldier therefore i:ouId eafily' provide for his 
fubfiftencc* The war of Troy CKcepted, many ages palTed 
before the Greeks thought of carrying their arms out cf 
their own country, and till that time their troops were in 
ufe to demand pay ; for, even in the expedition againft 
Troy, the bait of a riph booty made an ample rcconi- 
penfe. 

The ambition bt the Greeks having increafed with their 
power, they wanted at length to take part in the events of 
other countries. Different circumftanccs engaged them in 
procefs of time often to tranfport their troops out of their 
own territories. Then the ftatc was obliged to furnifti par- 
ticular fupplics for the fubfiftence of the armies which they 
fcnt into diftant countries. Although hiftory does not ex- 
j)refsly fay, that Sparta gave pay to thOfe of her inhabi- 
tants whom Ihc fent into Afia, yet it may be conjefiured 

T Potter archeolog. 1. 3. c. 2. * Ltician. In navig. n. 33. t. 3, p. 470. 

« See Plat, in Pelop. p, 278. B. ; S. Empiric. Pyrrhon. Hyppot. 1. 3- c.a4. 
p. 181. 
K See part -2.6. 5. chap 3. 

■ Vol, III. y that 
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riiat the pobiic treafurc contributed to their, maidtenano^ 
It is faid^ that Lyfander caufed to be augmented the pajn 
of the Lacedgemonians who ferved in the galiej^^ wUch 
that general conduced to the younger Cyrus y. This faft 

' anthorifes us to think, that the troops of Sparu were thea 
in the ufc of receiving pay- 
Till the time of Pericles, the foldiers at Athens bad ^ 
Ted the republic gratuicouily ; but under bis goyemn^Dfy 

' the war being carried on at a diftanoe, in the Cherfonefiis, 
in Thrace, in the iflands, in Ionia, &c. for many months 
together, the republic was obliged to provide fidsfiftencefor 
citizens fo long abfent from their country, and, of coofis 
quence, imable to procure the means of life. For the inha« 
bitancs of Attica were for the moft part artifans, and iub- 
» fifted only by their labour and their induftry. The pay 
which the republic gave her troops was ftai;ed at two oboli 

. a*day to a foot^foldier, and one drachma to a trooper h 
It is thus that ambition, in procefs of tkne, conftrained*thc 
Greeks to keep foldiers in pay which they hs^d. not origi- 
nally, done. The fads we have juft feeo» are,, k.i^ tro^ 
pofterior to the ages which clofe this third and laft part of 
our work. I have notM^cbftandiog thought tlus^di^efficxi 
seceflary lo give a complete idea of the military difdpline 
of the Greeks. I return to the epocha Which ougbt at pr^ 
ient to occupy us. • 

. I have faid in the j)rece4ing volume^ that, according to 
rU appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times> were not 
very expert in the art of handling their armss I (hall 
add, that it muft have been fUU the fame in tbeiages we 

• are now going through. We know, in effed, that there 
never were any fencing-maflers amongfl the Lacedsemo. 
nians •» ; and as for the Athenians, they only introduced 
that profeffion in the eighth year of the Peloponnefian war *. 
Would not ijiis fad lead us to think that the Greeks w^te 

y Plut.in, Lyfiind..p. 435. B. 

» Potter archcol. 1. 3. c. 2. p. 432. 

• See part a. book 5. c. 3. ^ Plato in Laches, p. 482. 483. 

« Ibid, Sec the hotcj of M. Dacicr upon thi$ dialogue, p, 33^ 

not 
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^ot in afir to aeemfe their trofjps m Jirms $ aad that, ia 
Ihi^ i^^fiy there was, neitfaer rule iu>r di£cipliac amongft 
thefts peo{»le^ every one bemg pormicted to follow his owa 
ideas and particttlar views? 

As to marebes, incampmeats> evolutions^ and other xcA^ 
litary operations^ it is not jJoifible to fpeak of them. Wc ' 
faaxre notbii}g'tl)at can indicate whether the Gcecks^ in the 
times I fpeik -6fy had any fixed principles^ any conftant 
cmd uniform maxims upon thefe anicles. I fliould think in 
generaly^ that rfaefe people had not as yet made any great 
pri^dfs in* tadies* Hiat ici^nce began very lace, to receive 
eleamefs and form. 

1 have proved 'dfewhere, thaty at the time of the Trojan 
^ar, there was: no cavalry, properly fo called, in the Grecian 
armies*. The ages here in qocftion offer a remarkable 
idMerence in tKis refped. In theHa we fee the Greeks make 
ufe of cavalry, and have bodies of them in - their armies. 
It nugfet perhaps be interefling to fik ihe epocha of this 
chatige, -and make known the authors of it j >ut it is not 
^poffible, on^his article, to gratify the curiofity ofthe read* 
er. We are aWolirtely' ignorant by whom and at what time 
cavalrywas introduced into Greece. All we can fay of ic 
•is, that' the firft war of Meflene,- whofe epOcha falls about 
the year 743 before J. C. is the firft occafion where hlftory 
makes mention of cavalry in the Grecian armies*. There 
•wcpe of them in the army of tlie Mcffeaians, and in that of 
the Lacedaemonians. Apparently this eftabliihment mu(b 
have been petty recent ; for, bdides that this cavalry was 
few itt'number, it was otlicrwife fo bad as to be fcarce; of 
nny ufe. Paufaniasremarkson this fubjefl:, that the inha»- 
Wtants of Peloponnefus knew not as yet the art of wcli-ma- 
nagiiig a*horfe '. We may therefore filjjpofe, without gi- 
ving too nwidi toconjcfture, that the intrcwiiHllion of ca- 
valry into the ^Grecian armies did not greatly . precede d» 
firft war of Meflene. 

* See part c. book 5. c. 3. , 

* Stc Acad.dennfciipt. t.7. tn.p.^i99. ^ay* , 'i-.4.c»S.p. 3ca 

, ■ ' ' T a The 
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The Grccki, moreover, had always -wrf few eawlry* 
Not that thefe people did not make great acooimt of them* 
We fee, on the contrary, . that they valued them b^iily ; 
but the foil of Greece, generally fpeaking dry and bat- 
ren, waa never favourable for horfes* The foil of Tbeffaly 
alone was fit for breeding and keeping bocfes ; they ^• 
generated every where elfe «. It 4S' not poiEble to doubt of 
this, when we fee that at the baule.of Macaxhon, wd at 
that of riatea, the Greeks had no cavalry, becaufe Tbet 
faly was then in. the power of the Perfian3*. The Greci- 
an army was, notwitbftanding, one hundred and ten thou* 
fand ftrong at the battle of Platea. The maintcaanoe of a 
body of Thefialian cavalry wasbefides (o cxpcnfive, that 
the greater part of the Grecian cities wette not in a couiU- 
tion to fupport it^ Accordingly whoever anciently cqbW 
maintain horfes, was held amongft the, Greeks ini the higheil 
confideration u 

' Let us remark, while we are on the fubjeft of cavalry, 
that no nation of antiquity knew the ufe of cither faddles 
•or ftirrups. No mention is made of them in ancient wri- 
ters. Education, ej&ercife, aAd ufe had taught the Aorfc- 
men of thofe times to do witboat thofe helps. They knew 
Mow to fpring lightly on horfeback, and keep their feat with- 
out the help of either faddle or ftirrups. Thofe who through 
ao;e or weaknefs had not the fame agility, took the af- 
fiftancc ofanother ; or elfe they took the advantage of a 
great ftone, or fome other elevation,. to mount on horfe- 
back.*^. Thefe cuftoms do little honour to- the geni- 
us and fagacity of the ancients. We canpot.fee with- 
out aftonilhment, how Httlc induftrious they were to pro- 
-cure thcmfclves certain conveniencies which we can hardly 
comprehend it poffible ever to have done without. Let us 
BOW fay a Httle of the artadc and defence of places amongft 
the Greeks. 

« See Aca4. dcs infcript. 1 7. m. p. 330. 
* Herod. 1. 6. n. ii». 1. 9. n. laS. 
» Arift. dc rpp. I.4. cap. 3. t. a. p. 365. B. 
^ See Fotterlarcheoki^.l.'/. cap. a. p. 435. 

This 
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Thfepirt of 'the military fcitncc was ftilMkti^ knowa 
m Greece m tjw-ages which CBtpIoy us at preCcnf. In the 
^var' which the ^Ladedsemoniana dedared agaiafl: the IV^ffe- 
nians, we fte the dty of tthofne fufUm a fiqge of i^ycars^ 
lefsby the (faength c^ its ftsrttScati^os than through tiu^ 
4gtiorance 0f the bcficgors. The defence of .that place 
copilfted foiely in ks pofition: . It is ieated upon % mpiia^ 
tain of confideraBle' height and fuiSdcntly fteep *^;' to ren- 
der the approaches to it very <lifficult to people of fe little 
tisperiencc in the art of befiegiiig-to^n.* asr. the Grecks^.of 
thofe tfmes. It is thus that msiny' places were able, even 
before they had invented any kind of forcificatipjif, to fuf- 
tain very 'long fieges. Ariftotle lells us alfo, that the andent 
tinesrof Greece were built in iucb a. nunnery that akhougli 
ihey •were not fur^ounded by wails, they were neyerthelefa 
able to defend thettifelvcs by thcipeculiarity of their con- 
ilrufiion/ All the ftreets were fo narrow and fo full of 
windmgs, that they could, with a fmall force, eafily ftop an 
^ -enemy at every ftep, and crufli him frt«n the tops ot the hon^. 
fes »; 'Neither is Anftotle the only writer of antiquity whp 
has fpoke of this faft •. We «ven find examples of it a- 
inongft other: nations befidcs the Greeks •». 
' I*do not at piiefent fee any otli^r objcfts to indicate, on 
the.ftate of the art-mifitary in Oeecc. I ftiall; only r«- 
ihark: one pradice which we cannot enough commend. It 
^was the cuftom, afier a battle, to aflemble the army, to 
adjudge openly, and. in prefencc of all the troops, the pri2&e 
of valour to him who fliould be thought to have deferved 
it p. It Were fupcrfluous to take up time with (hewing the 
effeft- which fuch a cuftoqi moft have had amongft a peo- 
•pie fo greedy of glory and diftinftion as were the ancient 
Oreeks. ' ■ ' 

We have fecn elfewhere what were the laws of wir a- 

» Pauf. 1.4. c. 9. ; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 556. 
»" Dc rep. 1. 7. c. n. " See Diod. 1. 4. P- 3^t. 

" See le Rec. des voyages de la compagnie des Indes Hollandoliey t. 4. 
p. 53- & 54. 
* See Herod. 1. 8. n. 133. ; Diod. fragm, t. ». p. ^7, n. la 

-V : morigft 
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mongft tkofe people in the heroic times i. TTiey were 
not lefs l>arbarous in the ages that now 'employ us. The 
inhabitanu of a taken city were immediately reduced to 
flarery^ and the place entirely deftroyed. I think that 
tills fpirit of cruelty may be attributed to the political con* 
ftitution of Greece^ where the republican government ru- 
led^ and was preferred, to all others. In effed^ it appears 
to me> by hiftorical proofs^ tbat^ generally fpeakingi the 
conreguences of a viSory were always more cruel in repu.> 
blics than in monarchical:ftates. It is ev^ eafy to explain 
the reafon of it. Wars undertaken by monarchs are ufualf 
ly regarded as perfonal, of fovercign againft fovcrcign. 
The fubjeds arc fcarce ever aftuated by motiycs of privaic 
vengeance. Thence comes in part^ that humanity whkfi 
takes place after vidory, and the good treatment which 
prifoners now meet with amongft moft of the European 
nations. It muft be ocherwife in repablics« Guided by 
t)ther principles and other interefts than monarchical ftates^ 
the wars they undertake are almoft always national. EvCk* 
ty member of theilate takes a lively and perfonal concern 
in it^ and in battle ts neceflarily flimulated by particular 
animofity. Henee thrfr viAorics mufl: be attended with 
exceffes unknown in the wars of monarchs; and ihii wc fee 
to have happened in all tbofe of the Greeks. Thcfc peo* 
'pie, in the times I am now fpeaking of> were divided int9 
an infinity of little republics ; all the members of which 
Tiad a jealous %nd perfonal hatred, from which thcyrcciprch 
cally fought to ruin and dcftroy each other 

After this general view of the ftate of the art-military 
amongft the Greeks in the ages which now employ us, 
we muft fay a word or two upon the difcipline peculiar to 
the Lacedaemonians and to the Athenians. Antiquity gives 
to Lycurgus the honour of all the regulations relating to 
war amongft the LaccdaEmoniahs. We are therefore cna* 
bled to judge of the Ikill of thele people in the art*miii* 
tary. It is not altogether the fame with the Atheniajis. 

. « See part 2. t^ook ;. c. g« 

Their 
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Tl^cir prpgnefs in this refpcS was much flower. They be- 
gan to form themfelves to the fcience of war, but a ihort 
time before the irruption of the Perfians into Greece. 
Ncverthelefs, that I might leave nothing to defirc upon» 
this article, I have thought proper to anticipate the times 
a little, and give an idea of the difcipliae and military 
capacity of the Athenians. 

; . A R T I C t E n. 

Of the military difcifline of the Lacedaemonians. 

"tX/^E ought to regard the Lacedoemonians as having been, 
of all the people of Greece, thofe who poffeiTed the 
military fcience in the moft eminent degree. All the 
laws of Spatta, aiid all the eftabliflimcnts of Lycurgus, 
tended to make asmany foldiers as they rqpkoned citizens in 
the republic. War was in fome fort the only objedl regard- 
ed at Sparta in the education of their youth ^ After this 
refleftion, we are not to wonder that the Lacedaemonians 
were unrivalled in Greece, for experience, capacity, and 
exaftnefs of mifitary difcipline. To thefe qualities they 
owed their fuccefs and their fiiperiority. 
• Amongft the Spartans, as amongft the other people of 
Greece, the principal ftrength of the armies confiftcfd 
in infantry. It was divided, let rhe term be allowed me, 
into a certain number of regiments, compofed each of 
four battalions. The battalion confifted of ia8 men, and 
was divided into tour Companies of 32 men each ^ All 
thefe bodies were commanded by officers of fubordinate 
rank^ and employments «. One of the two kings of Spar- 
ta was always phded at the head of the armies ». - 
The arms of the Lacedaemonians confifted in great buck* 

' see Plut. in Lycurg. ^ f Tnucyd. 1. 5. n. 6S. 

* Id. 1. 5. n. 66. ; Xenoph. de republ. Laced, p. 399, 

» Herod. 1. 5. n. 75. ; Thucyd. 1. 5. n, 66. j Xcnoph. dc repabL Laced. 

•f 401. *4Q^. 

lers> 
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Itrs, lances, half-pikes, and very fliort fwords ». They 
had alfo, if we may call it fo, a fort of uniform for the 
Lacedaemonian troops. All the authors of antiquity agree 
that they were conftanily clothed in red. The choice of 
that colour was founded upon two motives. They intended 
both that the ffeldiers might the lefs perceive the lols 
of blood, and to hide from the enemy the knowledge 
of the wounds they had madey. 

Flutes were the military inftruments of the Lacedxmo- 
Bians. They w<int always to battle to the found of that 
inftroment, in order, fays Thucydides, that marching at.an 
equal' pace, and as it were in cadence, they might be 
the lefs expofed to break their ranks. This was the prin- 
cipal objeft of the military difcipline of thefe people «. 
All their principles, all their tadic rules, and all their 
military precepts, tended, to prevent the troops from ever 
being broken or difperfed. They had provided for and 
obviated every event which might expofe them to this 
danger. In this view the Lacedxmonians were forbid to 
ftrip the dead in battle*. The fame may be faid of 
their maxim of never purfuing too ardently a flying enemy. 
The Lacedsemoniaps were very fenfible of the hazards they 
might incur on fuch an occallon. They wifely preferred 
moderatixMi'and caution to the advantage of killing fome 
men the more *. It even often happened, that their ene- 
mies having learned, that all who refifted were put to 
the fword, and that the runaways only were pardoned, 
preferred flight to refiftance «. 

We ought alfo to beftow great praifes on the maxim 
which Lycurgus had endeavoured to inculcate with his 

' « Plurt. In Lycurg. p. 51. F. 

7 Xenqph. d« rep. Laced, pu 399. ;. Plut. inftit. Lac. p, 133. F. ; ^lian, 
^r. bift . 1. 6. c. 6. ; Val. Max. 1. a. c. 6. ; Suidas, t. 3. p, 639. 

» L. 5. n. 70. J Plut. in Lycurg. p, 53. E. ; Paof. 1. 3. c. 17. P. »5i. **. 4. 
c, 8* p. 303. ; Lucian. dc laltat. n. 10. 

• ^lian. var. hill,, 1. 6. c. 6. ; Plut. t, a. p. laS. F. 

* Pauf. 1 . 4. c. 8, p. 200. J plut. in Lycurg. p. ^4. A. . 
f Plut. ibid, . ^ 

people. 
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people. He forbade them to make war too often withthe 
fame enemiei, for fear of inftrufting them, by laying them 
under the frequent neceffity of defending thcmfelves *• 
Thefe fads are, I think, fufficient to prove how greatly the 
Lacedsemonians had ftudied the military art, and the pro- 
grefs they had made in it, ^ 

It muft appear very aftonifhing, that a people, whofe 
' greatnefs of foul, and whofe prudence we cannot too much 
commend, Ihould have been fo fubjeft to fuperflitioa 
is were the Lacedaemonians. They were fwayed by this 
; weakncfs to fuch a degree, as. to make them rilk the fafcn 
ty of their country. Hiftory has preferved us one very 
memorable example. From motives unknown to us at 
riiis day, the Lacedaemonians durft not take the field be- , 
fore the day of the full' moon. At the . time liiat the Per- 
Cans, with an army of 300,000 men, were on the point of 
invading Greece, the Athenians;, whom the ftorm firit * 
threatened, difpatched meflengers in great hafte to Spar- 
ta, dem?inding fuccoun. The anfwer they got in fo cri- 
tical a conjuncture was, that the Lacedaemonians could not 
march for fome time, bccaufe their religion did not allow , 
them to take the field before the full moon •• 

The Lacedaemonians are liable to a reproach ftill more 
fliameful, and more eflential. They were no way fcru- 
pulous on the article of probity. All means by which they 
might triumph, appeared to them good and lawful. Perfidy 
and breach of faith coft them nothing f. They are alfa 
accufed of being the firft of all known nations, who at- 
tempted to corrupt with money the fidelity of .the enemies 
generals, and rendering, fo to fpeak, their vidories ve«^ 
nai <• In this refped, the Lacedaemonians followed their 
prevailing tafte. Thefe people, in general, made greac 
account of cunning and of fraud. We know, that theft 
was not only tolerated^ but even in fome fort authorifed 

* Plut. in. Lycurg. p. 4^.i3. Apophthegm, p. 189. F. Sec what the Czar 
Teter 1. h\d on the war waged ofi him by Charles XII. Hilt, de Charles XII4 
par Voltaire, 1. i.fuh.fin. 

' Herod. 1. 6. n. io6. ; Strabo, 1 9. p. 6i i. ; Pauf. 1. 1. c. a8. 1. 3. c. 5. 

* See Herod, r. 6. n. 79. » Paufan, 1. 4. c. 17. p. 3*it 

Vol. m* Z ty 
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by the laws of Sparta *• This j)findple had inflnpncc cvca 
in the affairs of the ftate. Wlicn the J^acedjpmonianf 
owed a vidory to the fubiilty and^addrefs of their generals, 
;hcy facriticpd an ox; but when they thought it (dye only 
to their courage and tlie force of their anaos, thejr.coDtent^ 
cd themfelves with facrificing a cock *. The intention of 
the Laccdasmonips in thispradipc^ which appears ridjcu- 
ibus, was to accuftom their generals to cmplpy x:pimiag 
more willingly than open force k. 

To this luccinft account I have thought proper to confiiii? 
what I had to fay of the military difcipline of the Spartans, 
Thofe who Ihal). defire to know more of the njarchcf, ?vo- 
lutions, military ranks, and order of incampnjent ot theft; 
people, may confult the treatife of Xenophoa, intitlpj,! 
Of the republic of tfje LacedcsmoniaTU. 
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ARTICLE III. 
Of the military difciftins of th» Athenians. 

.1 

Have already (hown th« reafons tjiatdo not permit 9 
to enter intp any great details upon the military di. 
icipline of the Ath/enians. It jnuflt be granted, bf fides, that 
we have but few lights upon this objeft now remaining, ci-. 
thcr, that lime has robbed us of thole of the ancient authors 
\vho might have inftrufted us in it, or, which appears tome 
mod probable, jhat there was nothing in this refpcdi 
which defprvcd to be particularly tranfmittcd to pofterity. 
The Athenians, in effect, did not yield to the Lacedx-* 
monians in i^ravery ; but I think they were inCerior to them 
for Ikill and capacity, and in general for all the operations 
of war, TJie manner in which the armies of the Athenian^ 
wcrc>comm,andcd, cannot, for example, give ns a great o- 
pinion of the abilities of this people in the art^military.- 
.. The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten 
chiefs equal in authority \ bccaufe that Athens being 

* See Flut. in I.ycurg. p. 5©. et Inftitut. Laced, p. 237. __ 
» Pl\it. iftftit. Laoed. pi 23^. t. ^ 14. ibid." 

* Herod. I. 6. h. 103/; Com. Nepos in Miltiid. n. 4. ; Plut. apophtbegm. 
p. 177. C. ; in Ciiiione, p. 4B3. E. 
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compofed df ten tfibes>- each ofth6m ^o\iid'fufni(h its own; 
Thefe tep chiefs . took their .turns in . the command ; 
fliat is to' fay, they c6mm3ndSd afernatefy, each for one^ 
^ay ». Tiieir authority being equal, it might happen, 
is the evetit fliewed fnoYe thain oAce^ .that, in their deli- 
Itefatioils,, JSve IhouWbeof p'rie' opinion, and five of an- 
other ».* 'tcf remedy the incdnVeiiiericies which this di-' 
i^ifion of opinions could riot llaVe failed to occafiori/ they" 
joined t6 the ten generals an orficer fknowa in antiquity 
by thdiiame of Polemarch. This officer liad a vote in 
thfe council of war, arid fo could turn the fcale ?. . ^ 

it was the people whb chofe the ten generals charged 
Vnxh -the command of the troops of the republic. They \ 
were lifually in place only tor one year, and were alniqfl 
always changed at every cariipaigri. I think it were iii- 
perfluous to irifift upon the iriconveniencies and defers 
of fuch a difciplinc. \ Ihall content myfcif with relating 
a bon mot of Philip King oT l^aced^n, the father of Alex* 
ander. I admire, faid,. this prince, the.hap^i^'efs of thq 
Athenians. In the whole courfe of my life, I,have beeii 
able fo find but one eeneral {Parmejiio) ; .but the Athe- 
nians never fail to find, to their hand, ten evc'ry year ». 
, It fuffices to know the charader of tlie -people of A-" 
thens, to be able to perceive the motives of a. conduct fp 
whimfical and fo Angular. It was the . fear; of tyranny 
which moft certainly had put the Athenians upon contri- 
ving, that multiplicity, and this continual change of ge- 
nerals.'. Never people, in effeS, were more,pai5onately 
fond of liberty, or took more jealoufy and umbrage .at 
their chiefs than that of Athens. AH their politics tendqdto 
diminifh the authority whictf they were obliged to truft theni 
with. . They fought therefore to fhortcn' the duration 
of it, and to- caufe the coriimand to pafsi itfceffantly into 
different hands, in the view of preventing and . hindering • 
the enterprifes which. their generals might be teiriptcd to 

» Herod. 1. 6. n. i lO. ; Plut. in Ariftid. p, 341. 
» Herod. 1. 6. n. 109. • Ibid.n. no. 

f Plut, apophthegm. p.) 77. C. ^ 

Z a form 
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form agalnft their liberty, aad agalnfl: their indepen* 
dence^. ^ , « 

As to die reft, Tvhcn I advanced that the Athenians 
•were very inferior to the Lacedaemonians in experience^ 
and military capacity, I did pretend to rob the firft oC 
the glory which they fo juftly acquired by many well- 
condufted expeditions. I only meant to fay, that in ge- 
neral the Athenians appear to have wanted that firmne£^ 
^nd that confiftcncy of conduft, which alone can infur^ 
the fuccefs of enterprifes. Inconftancy, impatience, and 
precipitation governed but too often the ftcps of the A- 
thenians. It is to thefe defefts, infeparable from the 
conftitution of their government, rather than to any real 
incapacity, that I think we ought to attribute the mif- 
fortunes which overwhelmed them about the end of the 
Peloponncfian war. By her want of conduS, her prefump^ 
tion, and her temerity, Athens loft even the advantages 
which Ihe had in fea-affairs over the Lacedaemonians and 
the other people of Greece, I can dwell no longer upon 
kn article lb interefting. The events which occafioned the 
* total fall and entire humiliation of the* Athenians, hap- 
pened in ages which do not enter into the plan I havQ 
propofed *. 

I have already had occafion to fay, that humanity confti-. 
tuted the ground of the general chajafter of the. Athenians «•. 
We 'find a ftriklng proof of this in a law which does too 
much honour to this people to pafs over it in filence. That 
law ordained, that thofe who had b^en maimed in the wars, 
ihould be maintained at the expenfe of the ftate. The 
fame favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
as to the children of thofe who^ having died iix battle, had 

% See (bpra booh i . c. 5. p. 30. 

* It is fox this reifon aUb that I couVi not poflibly fpeak of the n aval fotcc^ 
of the Athenians, 1 faid >n the article of navigation, in laying open the llatc 
pf the marine.Aniong the Greeks, in the ages we are now employed upon, 
,^hat Athens had ^hen neither a mercantile nor a military marine. In effed. 
the Athenians did not turn their attention to the fea> till the invafion of 
Greece by Xerxes, and that event is pofteripr to, the ages i^h^cb clqfe thi^ 
third and laft part of our work. 

r Simra, book \» c. 5, art, i. p. 38, 
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left a family poor and unable to fubfift f . We may fay of 
fuch an cftabliftinicnt, that it (hewed equally the humanity 
andirifdom ofthe legiflator who prqpofed it, and the ge- 
ncrofity of the people who adopted in ' Antiquity gives the 
honour of it to Pififtratus «, who feized the government of 
Athens about thtf-yeir 55b before- J. C. 

I do not think it neccflary to dwell any longer upon the 
military difcipUne.of the Athenians^, ;To fp^al^ of it pro- 
perly, I (hould be obliged, as I have already faid,* to come 
down to ages which would exceed the bounds Lhave pre^ 
fcribcd myfelf* In efFed, it was only a little time before the 
age of Pericles and Alcibiades, that taftics began to take 
9 certain and reguUted form amongft the Athenians.. Ic 
was alfo nearly about the fame time that this people made 
jnany advantageous changes in their armour «, and that 
they became acquainted with the art of befieging and dc-^ 
fending places. Till this time, I do not fee, tlia^ the Spar- 
Tans excepted, the Greeks had any fixed. principle?, ^r very 
conftant and 'poCtive rules upon all thefe objeds. , I tbiuk 
therefore, that, for the ages I have had occafion to fpeak of 
in this work, we muft content ourfelves with general viewa 
and ideas, and rather inquire ijito -the fpirit which animated 
the Greeks in their wars,, than the hii^ry of their military 
difcipline, the detail of wluch is for thc.moft part ahfo^ 
Jucely unknown, o: - 

'• Pl^o in Menex. p. 525.: Ex HeracHde Plut. In Solon, p. 96. C. ; Diogen. 
I^ert. in Solon, lib. i. fcgm. 55. p. 34. ' 

* Pint, in Solon, p. 96. C; Diog.Laert. In Solon, lib.'i. fegm.55i p. 34. 

■ SecDiod. 1. 15. p. 36.; Cornel. Ncpos, in Iphicrtte, n, i. Iphicjxtci, 
wmmandcd the armic* of Athens gbout the year 356 before J. C. 
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BOOK VI. 

Maimers ana Cu^ms^ 

AR^s are i^erfedle'd, and commerce' extdndie3,' only 
in proportion asf i palRon for Mxury, a tafte foi* 
magnificence, and rhe loVe of pfeafuVii '^am' 
ground amongft the people. What his fteen premlftrf of 
die ftate of the arts, Jind' 6f the progrefe of cornnre^.dcf ancf 
navigation, iii the ages \yhich are the objcft of this third 
part of our work,' miift; Have given' th6 reader foitie' fort- 
fight of the inclination's^ ahd manner* of living, in thofS 
titilesi* of the nations we are going.to entertain him witL 
- Hitherto I could 'dnly fpeak in a! maimer very vagird 
arid gefieral of the manners of the gi-eateft part of the' 
nations of Alia, The Babyfonia'ns' evfeh, and the Aflyrians, 
whofejnonarchyisfa ancient, that the original of it arifes 
to the ages neareft the . deluge ; the Babytonlans dnd Af- 
fyrians' could jRimiftt nbtMng- for the firft, nor fbr the fe- 
<Vind'pafrt of my ^york: How, in' effiecS, could I treat of 
their maimers^ in dge^ wttere the hiflfofy '6f thele' nations 
is abfolutely unknown to us? The affiftaftte we receive 
from, ancicijt writ;ers .for. the times now. in queftion, will 
ihake uk amends for that involuntary. filenoe, I Ihall fpcak 
afterwards^ of' the Medes:' the origin and tei'mihafioa of 
-the monarchy of thefe people falls exaftly within the c 
pocha which at prefent employs us. i (hall enter alfo into 
fome detail on the manners of the Lacedaemonians and A- 
thenians. As to the Egyptians, I (hall fay nothing of them 
at prefent, forafmuch as I thought proper to relate in the 
firfl part whatever might concern the manners and cuftoms 
of that people. I may indeed allow mylclf fome reflexions 
on their genius and diftinguifhing charafter. A nation fa 
famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well defcrves that we 
ihould be taken up with it more thajx once. 

CHAR 
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Th^^VU Makers tni G^fioms^ |t| 

.: C H A P. L 

Of tie j4fiatJcs^ 

Nothing is more capable of making us conceive to what 
a height many nations in Afia had carried luxury and 
pomp in the ages now in queftion, than what we read in 
fcripture, of the magnificence of the court of Solomon* " 
There we learn, that the Queen of Sheba, although prepof- 
fefled with the fplendor of that monarch, was neverthelefs 
aftoniflied at beholding the manner of ferving his table, 
the number of his officers, j:he richnefs of their apart- 
ments, and the magnificence of their apparel •. All the 
drinking-veflels of Solomon were of pure gold, as well as 
the veflels of the houfe of the foreft of Lebanon. 1 fpeak 
not of his throne, nor of the brilliant and fplendid retinue 
which attended each time he went to the temple •»; thefe 
fadts arc well enough known. We may fay, that what we 
read in fcripture, and in Jofephus, of SoIomon^s manner 
of living, is far beyond any idea we could form of the 
inofl: brilliant and magnificent courts of the univerfe. 

It appears, that this taftc for pageantry and magnificence 
was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The princes 
who occupied that throne till the captivity, held great ftate, 
and kept a moft brilliant court: many officers to ferve them^ 
a croud of courtiers, eunuchs, ftately palaces, drefs and 
furniture the moft curious and moft fumptuous, &c. It is 
faid of Hezekiah, that he complaifantly ftiewed the ambaf- 
fadors of the King of Babylon his treafures, his perfumes, 
his precious ointments, his jewels and precious veffels «. 
But I only indicate thefe objeds. I have already faid, that 
the hiftory of the Hebrews, docs not enter into the plan I 
have laid down. I go on to the manners of the Aflyrians, 
the Babylonians, and the Medes. 

• I Kings c. TO. V. 4* &c. *» i Kings c. lo, 

« 2 Kings c. 20. v. 13.; 9 Chron. c, 32, v, 27, . » ^ t r. t -rt 

A K T I C L £» 
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tP4 Manners and Cufl$ms^ Book Vl« 



A R T I C L E L 

Of the JJfyrians. 

A Lthough in the preceding valumcs I have often had oo 
^^ cafion to fpeak of the AfTyrians, yet hitherto it was 
not poflible for me to give any idea of the charafter and of 
the manners of this people. \Ye are ignorant of the events 
■which may have happened in the Aflyrian empire for the 
greatefl part of its duration. The lights which hiftory 
furnilhes into the latter ages which pl-eceded its deflruSion, 
enable us to enter into fome details, and to deliver fome re- 
flexions relative to the genius and manners of its inhabi- 
tants. 

We canfcarcely judge, at ibis day, of the manners of the 
Aflyrians otherwife than by that of their monarchs ; hi- 
ftory, in other refpe6ls, not having tranfmitted to us any 
particulsfrity, any circumftance upon this article. But as, in 
great empires, the people readily enough take the condufl 
of their princes for their model, there muft have been a 
good deal of relation between the manners of the fovereigns 
of Aflyria, and thofe of their fubjefts. Admitting this 
principle, we may advance, that very great luxury reigned 
amongft the Aflyrians in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 
In efteft, although the writers of antiquity have very pro- 
bably greatly exaggerated the debauches of Semiramis, as 
well is the effeminacy of Ninias, and of his fucceflbrs 
down to Sardanapalus ; we may neverrhelefs regard rheir 
relations as not altogether void of appearance and reality. 
They had undoubtedly fome foundation. It is then more 
than probable, that the monarchs of AlTyria had a feraglio 
where they paCfed the greatefl part of their life in pleafurcs 
and fenfuality ; that their drefs and furniture were of the 
Lighell magjiificcnce, and the moft curious that were then 

known; 
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. iLriown 5 in l \Vbrf, thatpbmp aiid luxury fuifoundcfl thcni 
OA all fides *i' « - ;. .; .:. 

* The Aflyrians then, iicebrding to the prineiplc I have 
hid down, muft, in the reign pf their laft monsirchs, have 
been a pe6ple gffeatly addified to luxury and' voluptuoufnefs I 
vices which appear, To to fpeak, attached to the foutheni 
climates of Aua. I would not however admit as a proof of 
the depravatiJi of manners ^f the ' Adytiani, the liberty 
which in that nation a • brother had t9 marry his fifter -k 
I Ihould rather attribute that'cuftornto bad policy, than to 
(he t^<e^<^ debauchery *; Bofides, we have enough of proofs 
of the ip-cgidarity and licentioufnefs which reigned in: A6 
lyria in the ages which now. employ us, to lc?,ve out fafts 
'whofc prind^e may appe;^rVduhiQus. What we read in, 
JTcripture of the.miffion whioh God; gave the prophet Jonah, 
fufices*to,(hew to what a height debaachery and corruption 
had then iiien at Nineveh f. ^ ' .; v « 

. The Affyriaps were neverthelefs a. brave and warlike 
nation. yVe have fcen, tha^^.for all the difmemberingof theit 
empire by the revolt of the. Medes, and by that of the Ba* 
bylonians, they ftill maintained themfelves in gj^eat poweij 
and glory for 144 years '. . ;The Aflyrians even gained after 
that revolution fome advantages over the Medes, and ovet 
other different people «.. We muft therefore regard them, 
as a nation who knew how to unite a tafte for luxury and 
pleafures with brayeVy and military talents. . I (hall alfo add 
with the fcience?, fince the Aflyrians have been placed ia 
antiquity, in the number of nations who pafled for having 
firft obfervcd and calculated the courfe of the ftars »»* With 

' ^Ste Diod. J. 2. J). 136. 137. 141- ; Juttin, 1. 1. c. 3; ; Athcn* L i». c. 7^ 

- * Luciaa de facrific. p^ ^^30. 

* See what I have faid on this fubjeft, fupfa, bctok i. c. 4- 1>. «4. 

t It istcclrtain, that Jonas lived under Joafh and Jtrdtjoam II. Kings Or 
Ifrael; but the .time at which .he was fent to Nineveh, i6 not equally knowiu 
^e may believe it was about the year 800 before J. C . 

' Siecbooki.c. r. p.^. 

» See Herod. 1. 1. n. 102. 1. ». n. 141. ; » Kings c. 15. v, i^. 29. c. 16. v. 9* 
«. 9. V.56' 

^ Cktro de divihat . h 1 . 0. i .; Dibg. Laett, 1. 1 ; Procem. p. 1 1 A; «^ 

VoL^IIL Ai. ... refpeft 
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r^pca ^.tl^^ti, wc jnty \scW ia4ge, thjii; a|l tba^ cojold 
depend upon them muft nave beeh extremely cultivated 4^ 
joiongft a people ^vlKjfe incliMtiow wm fiich aa we have 
feeji. This is aU wo can fay pi] the mannera and 'genius 0% 
the Aflyrians^, I h^v.c ihcw^d the reafpft^ift tljc beginning , 
df jhis articfc. , '* - . • * \ 

A R T I C I. Et »,r 

Cf the^abylonums. 

tT IS not the famp nwth the Babylonians as wkh the A^- 
•* rians. The infights which holy fcripturc gives lis op, One' 
hand, and profane hiftory on ahother, into the maniiers an4 
cuftoms of this people, enaWte us to fpftak of . them with ^ 
tolerable degree of knowfedge and prccifion. 

The Afia tics had in alF tirites a great inclination fet 
pomp, luxury, and effeminacy. The manners. of the Wy-^ 
lonians werfe biit too much tainted with thpfe effential 
vices. "Thefacred books are full of reproaches which Ood, 
by the mOuth of his prophets, ceafed not to make againft 
Babylon foi- her depravities. The writers of antiquity 
give us alfo -the fame idea ; but I think we feoufd d)Amgui& 
two epoehas in the hiftory of Babylon. I preTume, thar 
the di (orders I have been fpeakirig of, Ihorid not be applied 
to the firft ages of that monarchy. Thcyrefpeft,in my opi- 
nion, only the latter times. Corruption of manners ww 
probably introduced amongft the Babylonians only by tbc 
exceiTive power of their empire. As to the reft, ic is in this 
ftate, that IS to fay, in the brilliant ages of Babylon, that 
we are gpin^ to conlider the jnanners of her injia^k^ts. , 
' The Babylonians, in the times I now fpeak of, were muclt 
addidted to the plcafures of the table. We know not how 
far they cari'ied. their delicacy in this point, or what it might 
confift in. All we know is, that in this relpect debauchery 
amongft thefe people went to the greateft excefles, beiiig 
ija general'greatly given to \Yine and drunkenuefs •. What 

Dan.-c.i.v, a.f Q.CurM.5»c. i. p.^jyi,; ilpocalypf. 0. 18. v. 14. 
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ifie read £n the ^roph^t Daniel, of the feaft -wtncfr Balthafar 
ihaidc ftr all feii court, at the eve of the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrui, fufieei to give us an idea of the diflblutehefs and If- 
ecntioufnefi ivhich reigned in the repafta of the Babyld. 
iiians"^. For, as I have alqsady remarked, in great mo- 
tiatcWes, vire may judge, of the manners of the people by 
thofc of theif fovercigtts. ^The loofenefs of this fort of 
feafts muft have been fo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them > ; and as fupper feems to have been the 
iavourite mrial of the Babylonians ». I conjefture, more- 
ttver, diat thefe people eat lying upon beds ■• 
- The dreft of the Babyloniaiis cottfifted of a tunic of lawn, 
^hich they wore next their ftin. It defcended in the 
«afterh m6dt to their feet. Above that they put a woollen 
K>be, and again trapped themfelves in a cloak, the colour 
'of which t^^s extraordinary white. The Babylonians let^ 
their hair grow, and covered their heads with a kind of 
fjohnct or turban •• Th^y were Ihod with only a foal very 
:i:hin and very light f. And for (lockings, they wore a fort 
tf drawers or hofe % fuch, in all appearance, as the eaftern 
nations ftill wear at this day. We know further, that a. 
ihongft the Babylonians every one wore a fignet on his 
!finger, and never went oat without having in his hand a ftafF 
highly faftiioned ; on the top of which there was in relief 
a pomegranate, or a rofe, or a lily, or an eagle, or fome o- 
ther figure ; for It was not allowed to carry a ftaff fimple and 
unadorned : they were all to be fet off by fome ornament,, 
fome apparent and diftinguilhing mark ». 

The drefs which I have here defcribed, was that of the 
common people. But rich and dignified perfons affefted 



k Chap. 5. > Dan. c. 5. v. a.^ Q; Curt- 1. 5' c. I. p. aTf. 

"» Dan. c. 5. ▼. 5. c. 6. v. 18. 

■ See £fther> c. 1. v. 6. 

The Medes and Perfiansotily are fpoke of in thiapftflhge; but «e know, that 
Ihefe nations had bonowed all their luxury from the Baby kmiaos* See infraj, 
vt. 3, 

• Herod. 1. X. n. xgis. » Strabo, L X6. p. xo8s.. 

%. Dan.c. 3.V. ax. 

' Meiod^ 1. s. m i95*» Strabo« 1. 16. p. io8a« 
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If 8 Manners and. Cufioms. ^ flodeV^ 

}a theiF doathing the greateft nicety and tbeutmoft aaagp 
liific^nce. Tiiey were not contented with ftuffs^ qf, £ol4 
and iilver embellifhed with dyes and the paoft -precioci^ 
f mbroidpry ; they enriched them ftill further with rubiesy 
emeralds^ fapphires^ pearls, and other jewels whif h the eaft 
always furni(hed in abundance ^ It is^ moreQver, in tbf 
art of embroidering {luffs that the Babylonians appear to havf 
particularly e^ccelled *. Collars of gold were aJfo a. part of 
their ^ery ■. It is alfo probable that they. wore pendaata 
^t the ear of the faqie metal, or of previous Atones v 
iSuch was the drefs of the men. As to that of the wc^ 
xnen, we can fay nothing of it. No authpr of antiquity 
that I know of has mentioned iX* ^ . 

Together with the luxqry and coftlinefi of their drei^ 
;he Babylonians delighted in perfumes,' of which they 
:inade very great ufe ; frequently perfomihg the ^bole bq-r 
dy wi^h odoriferous waters y. They had even refined, if ^ 
3pay fay it, upon thefe kii^ds of yoliq)tuoi^s niceties. The 
perfume of Babylon was renowned apipngft the i ancientjn 
for the e:^cellehcc of its compofition, T^y. chiefly ufie4 
5t during their mpals «, - \ . / 

I know not whether the Babylonians were a^^ ftudious cf 
jnagnificence and decoration of houfes within or without;, 
as of luxury and refinement in drefs.' There is Aotbing 
to inftru<9: us in this article- But there Js all ground for 
thinking, that pomp and opulence ftiopc in the palac^ 
pf the fttrapes and other pcrfons of diftindHon in the 
court of Babylon. In effcfi, from what has ' been fliown 
elfewhere of the grandeur and expcixfe of works of archie 
tefture executed at Babylpn^^' in the aees we are now ein* 
ployed upon «, we ftould preiiime, that great magnifi^ 

f S4?e th? Apocajypfc, c l8» v. U. itf. - '* : • ' ' ^ 

5 Plin. 1. 8. feft. 74. p. 476. ; Martial. I. 8* epigram, a*, v. X7. 1. 14, q)*-. 
fram. 150- • / 

" See Sezt. fiiBpitlc. 1. 3.. c. 44- p. t 77* 
« HecDd. L X. D. 19^5. ; Strabo^ {. 16. p. lO&i. 
y Id. ibid. 

« Athen. 1. 15. c. 13, pu 692. ; Pint; ia Artaxerx. p. \oa^ • 
* See book a. chap, 1 . p. 62. 
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nians, in thisrefpcw^rlPfcpifely. ?<plifted.- ",.c ! . r 
X . A& ifo tIi«|iQmnar,deu;praiiioa pf ^arcmcmt$> .it^afp/ean 
tbajt ti^fc;Ei?aplQ:i^f very cari^'<i|id.very,i^iceJla,maft 
^t,^Ythi9ir J^i^V^urC) w%lii.:)i<^eyGr, wias never ytrf 
j^s^erabl^: s^lS»Qgft : the* anq^e^cs for numbf r ^^yzTi^cij, 
^l^i^ .^catcft lyxury in jhis.w^u<?le con^ift^.ia carpets, 
J^nii i%:ojman^e|ital x^yeringf .for chairs unjd,h^, Pliaj 
/peaking of a qarpoc fit fpr.,09verii)£.fuch beck as the an« 
.cien^s m^de ufe o£ at table> .fays^ that this piece of furni- 
•^(urei whic^ ]v;is>pro(iu(;ed from the loon^s of Babylon, sv- 
mountcd to eighty-one thoi^fan4 feflertia ^. • We msy 
judge by tliis fum pf the' magnificence and QiBriolity of this 
.fort of furniture. . The fcripture alfo makes mention of 
jdiferenc veiTds of ivory, of^marUe,* wd brafs, mth which 
r^^artments were adorned at Babylon s It even appears, 
tbatniany ofthefe veffcls were ornamerucd and enriched 
,l«rith preciotis ftones * ; that is to fay,, that they were in- 
tended much lefsfor ufe than for luxury, parade, ando^ea- 
tation. We may judge fi*om thefe fad^, that all wbidi 
induftry had then been able to. invent for the •r i.cbi«efe. Qf 
furniture, was. greedily fought out by the Babj^^iane^ . 
I took care to remark, in the preceding yolumes,rthH 
chariots had been in ufe in civilized nations from all antt- 
quity* But it is not the fame with liaers, the invention of 
wbi(?h I take not to be fo ancient, nor ike ufe of them fo 
general, as^ that of cars and chiiriets. To effe.minacy, the 
or^nary attendant of luxury, we may attribute th^ inven- 
tion of litters. This- fort of carriage has been, ineffefi, 
but little known except in voluptuous nationsi. Whatever 
may liave been its origin and antiquity, ' t^e cuftom of be- 
ing carried in litters and other kinds of vehicles, was prac* 
tifed amongft the Babylonians s Thefe different; forts of 

^ L. 8. fe& 74. p. 477. .Seiealfo Mart. L 14. epigram, T50. Thefe dghty-on^ 
^oufimd fe^erc^scome to.i4>364 livres iz ^y^^ d. of Frencb money. 
^ Apocalypf. c. 18. v. la. . ^ Apocalypf. ibid. 

« \ipQ6-y 1. 1 . n. 1951. ; Apocjilypf. c. j8. v. 13, 

convenienci^ 
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tonV€i^c!6d«ic(mId Dbt efbpe t peo^fe Td tdSSka^ iMJii 
Ibod c^ tht comforts <^ life, as tho iit&sMttnts df WAtyftm 
were become in the agai I now (ftik of. 

We cu fpezk bat very fmpeifiiSly «f tSe [Aeifih^ and 
tmufements of the Babytm^ans. Aistiqnit)^ ha^ trut^hikti^d 
jiotliing particular upon thii article. Weean diily dbrijeit 
turc that thefe people h^d a great taftfe fot mtfEc. Ute 
fcripture exprefely marks it. There we even find a jhSetey 
large detail of the different kinds of inftruihaits in ufe i* 
mongft the Babylonians'. Bat then ASi is all we can {a)r 
upon that fabjefi. For it is nc^ pofiUe-it this day to {^ 
«ify what were the infttuments ipoke Of iji fsripdan, ^t 
how they were played upon. 

We flMmid alfo ptadfe hunting in the llUthbfer df tiit di* 
verfibns of the Babytenians r. Th^fe people werfc lb pkt' 
lionately fond of this euerdtfe, and esteemed it fb great a 
pleafure, that, preferably to any other ftibjeft^ th^y dh^ 
bunting- ^ces of painting for their apartmetits >^. Th^ 
even carried th^ir tafte for this kind of iisprefentatioiM fb 
far, as to have them embroidered on tbeir cloatte *tfnd oh 
theit furniture >. The pleafures of the tabte, mufic, and 
kuncing, are all that we know of the diverfions wMdi n^ 
have been in ufe at Babylon. Though I do not d6nbt but 
. we may add dandng, for all there is no Mention made of 
it in andent writers. 

As to the rules of decorum and common praAices of mvll 
life, } remark as an exception to the general maxims ttf 
the Afiatics, that^ amongft the Babyioniam, the women 
were not fliut up in the inner apartments., It appears on 
the contrary) that t|iey lived familiarly wth the m^. 
They were not only admitted to public feaftsfc ; they wire 
alfo permitted to fee ftrangers, and to eat with them^. 

' Pan. c. g. V.5. ; Apocalypf. c. la. v. a». See alio Q. Corf. 1. j^.c. u 
p. 364. 265. 

> :^eDopb. Cyrop. 1. i^p.9. fo. ; Nicol. Damafcen. in excerpt. Valef. p.4^ 
9> i>tod. L s. p. is». ; Anhman. llaTcell« 1. n. t. 6. p. if64. ^. 

> Plant, in PfewL a^. i. fcen. 2. v. 14. : Athca I. JUk €.9. p^ 138. D. 
k Dan. c. 5. V. 1. ; Q. Curt. U5.C. x.p.ayu 

*Q, Curt, tow «t* 

Tc« 
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Jr^at numbers ^ t })is f:QB4u£i;» I owb> i^4s ^ contraft 
ifficalt en#u^ to 2bE.cq^iu: f(>r» But it h sot the only in* 
ftaace of the contra^idiopf lo be fecund in the* manners oi 
tj^ dilipreiu ii^t^^s of this world. Let as now ukt a ge* 
Qeral view of .^ cfaaraders and genius of the inhabitantt. 
^f BabyloQ. 

« Tli^ Holy Spirit, by t^e niouth of the psopbets, oft^ 
reproaches tbe^ with great pridie and hardnefs of heartj 
jpi;aed to an exceffivc love of pleafuie k As to pride 
9/^ vain-glory, this vice was not peculiar to the Bahyloiii* 
ans* The oriei^^alsy in all timeai feein to have been affede4 
with much haughtinefs and vanity. But thefe feQdmentt 
m^Q^ ba^e ftxU increaied amragft the BabyloQiansy from' 
^e ruin ao^ the total deflation of the ancient empire of 
iLfTyriat From that epocha they undoubtedly deficriFed but 
xS)o well the reproaches of pride and vanity which Ifaiab 
^p4:,%h€ othei: prophets mceiTantly make them. Tfa^ie peo* 
p^e were thep intoxicated with t^ fplendor and formi-^ 
dablp power of their monarchy. 

- As to hard-heartednefs, it is clear from the fcriptur^ 
tii^ this repros^b is due to them, only for the manner 
th,ey treated the Jews fubje&ed to their dominionr They^ 
}iad^ in this refpeft, crueUy abofed the advantages wfaichi 
God had given them over this ungrateful and imfaitfaful 
Pf:(]yple •^ Befides, I do not think that hardnefs of heart 
wu the charadcrUlic and eflfence of the genius of the Ba- 
bylonians, They appear, on tlie contrary, to have beea 
of a cbafader mild and humane enough, fucb as is coia- 
inon to nations addided to pleafure9> and given up to vo- 
^ptuournefs. I even think, that, independent oi^ this re« 
flection, we may find a proof of what I advance in a cu-^-. 
ftom whofe eftablifhment we muft attribute to fcntiments 
of mildnefs and humanity. Every year, for five days of a^ 

» 2 Kings c. ap. V. ig. ;. Dan. c. I. v. 3. ; Jof. antiq. 1. 10. c. 16. 
« Sec ^fakUi, c. 13. V, 19, c. *4. v, 13, *c. c 47* v. 6. 7. 8. ; Apocalypf(^ 
#. 18. V. 3. 
♦ Secfupw, booka.ci. . . 

certaia 
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cerf alli Wdttth/ they cfefel>fat«a* at BAyldii-a fcift/ dtiribg 
t^hich the flavcsdiahged^lade^Vrth ;heir liiafters, hai4hg 
a rigjit to« comiiiand, "and to be feiired'Bjr tKcm. They 
tventht>feone flave in cV^efr/hdufej; whoy' during all the 
time' <rf tile Teaft, was held fbf the toekd of tSie family,/aiid 
*ore, in- ccrffe^uence, a diftlhguiftied ha?b?t ?. This diftom 
appears to intimate a fund of mildnefs and principles of 
kvmanity very dJftant frbni that harfhticfi' witK ^lii(Si -we 
know the aneicnts commonly treated thftii'-fiaves •. / ' 
• It Is^t poffiWe to 'jwiflify the Babylonians equaHy from 
the accufatiori of ah Im3¥dihdte prbpenfity lO'pIeafures, and* 
the moft'cxtr^agant'debauchfeiy.' Bal^ltm, towards the 
^nd'of the ages I nww fpeak of, was gorged with riches.' 
They p^i^^ed the faifae- efftidb thcfe, as they liave pro- 
duced ift all timei amongft all nations 7- diflbfnteneff antf 
corruptiofif of manners/ the conftanc triHh bf Ifixury and effe^ 
Aiinacy; 'l^hefacred writfers defcfibe B&bylon'a^ a city plun-' 
gcdifl Xhi' moft (hofeking lewdne'fi « ;; knff' ptdfatid authbrt 
own, that'the^eiievfer-i^Ks^ more cortit^itd cit^^y ' They" 
made a particular ftudy of ^11 thdt €6u1<t'deH|ht the fbnfc 
afld' excite fhe tiidflb Mm^ful paffibns f. ' Af^er this portrait 
Of the manners *of Babylon^ let uST nOt^Worider that ^e fee 
that eityfo often defignfc'd^ in the allegortcil language of 
the ftcred writers, imtieVthename ^cne great nvh'ii^ei 

Moft of ^He writers ivfid have h^d dccafion tt> fpeak of 
{he lewdnefs'and licentioufnefs wWch Wgned at Bfibylon, 
have not failed to attribute'the prfncipkl^aufe of them to a 
religious ceremony- obfei^d aYndngftthefe people front 
time immemorial ^ a aiftom-wMch', for that reafon, itis-ne-' 
ceflary to^lay open, tvith* all the'detai'ls and 'drcumftaActs 
which Ivftory has beeft able to tralifmit fd lis upon this fijb- 
j^ft. : : '.• •• ■ '". . ■ > •• .•■' '^ '• . . -> . - 
■ , . . , . •.. . . • ». 

. P 5erof. {i|ud Athen. 1. 14. cap. lO, p. 639. C. ' 

«■ 1 woulo not, however, affirm that the cnftom 1 have here fpokeof^ 
had place in the ages now in queftion. It may have been only ap /imita- 
tion of the^atitviftfia, «nd 1n'tr<K3Qcftd afriortg the B&bylomans after the con- 
^Qe(b of Mex;;nder. We know^ that Berofas U pofterior to that cventw 

« liVmh, c. 13. v. 19. ; Apocalypfe, c. i8. v. 3. 

' Q. CuTt. 1. 5.. c. I. p, ayi. « Id. iWd. 
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Book VI. Mannert and Cufloms. ' if j 

By a law, founded upon an oracle, it was^ordamcd for all 
^omen to repair once in their livjcs to the temple of Venus, 
and thcpci proftitute themfelvcs to' ftrangers «. Hci'e is the 
ceremonial which was obferved upon ihefe occafions. E- 
v^ry woman, on arriving at the temple of the goddcfs, fat 
down, having her head crowned with flowers. In that e- 
<fifice, there were many galleries and wincKngs where the 
ftrangefs remained, whom the love of debauchery nev^r 
ftited to draw thither in 'great numbers. They were per- 
mitted to chufc her they liked beft amongft all the women 
who came to fatisfy the law. The ftranger was obliged, 
when heaccofted the objed of his choice, to give her fome 
pieces of money, . and to fay when he prfefented it, " I 
" implode for thee the goddefs Mylitta *.*' He then led her 
to a retired place out of the temple, and fatisficd his paf- 
fion. The woman could not rejeft the fum which was 
otfered her, however fmall it might be, becaufe it was a 
point of religion. Neither was (he permitted to refufe the 
firft ftranger that offered hirafelf. She was obliged to fol- 
low him, of whatever condition he might be ». 

As foon as the women had fatisfied the law, they offered, 
^Haccording to the coftora prefcribed, a facrifice to the goddefs, 
and then they were ac liberty to return to their houfes ; 
for when a woman had once^ fet foot in the temple, fee 
was not .permitted to leave it. without having fulfilled the 
obligition irapofed upon her by the law «. 

This obligation, moreover, was not exaftly in force, ex- 
cept amongft the common people, and thofe of low con- 
dition. Women diftinguilhcd by their rank, their birth, 
or their riches, had found means ro elude the law. They 
caufed themfelves to be carried in their Utter to the en- 
trance pf the temple; there, after having taken the pre- 
caution, to. fend back all their attendant?, they prefen ted 
themfelves for a moment, aud for form only t, before the 

« Herod 1. i.n. io9.;"strabo, 1. i6.p. ic8i. 

• This is the name the Baby loniaas gave to Vtnus. HerctJ. 1- 1. n. 199. 

• Herfxt 1. I.n. 199.; «trabo, I.i6.i>. ioSt. :.• 
^ Herod. Ibid. ' :' JicroJ. ibid. 
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194 Mannips and Cufiants: BpokVl^^ 

^aue qUhtgodi^ki tJiey then jinBa,c4iatcly left the temple^ 
and returned home. 

This religious cuftojm, this obligation impofed upon, all 
womcni of proftituung ihemfclves publicly once in their livesj, 
has beea regarded, as I have already faid, by all the. writers 
who haye had occafion ip treat of the maniJiQra of the Ba-. 
byloniaos, as the perpetually fybfiillRg caufe and principle 
pf the depravation and ejttreroe licentiqufnefs to. which 
thefe people were . abandoned. I ^arc affirm, however, 
i;hat this, cuftpn}, which ^t firft fight appears fo (hocking^ 
pwed perhaps its origin lefs .to ^corrnption aad ,difordcr, 
than to the ideas with which the ancients were prepoflefled 
pn the f^bje<a of th^ Divinity. Let us try to maintain thii 
propqiitiqn, , 

The ancients, whofe philofophical ideas.werc neither very 
j]Lift nor very fublime, regarded the gods as beings in fpmfu 
fort jealous of the happinpfs cjf mpn ?• Tbey were parti- 
cularly periua4e|d iu rqgyd to Venu?, that this goddefii hit 
(lighted the lex to impurity and diforder*. It is for H^ 
Tcafon, that .they ordinarily placed her temple* withoitt 
the cities \. We. fee alfo, tha,t m^ids, and even, widows in^ 
tending ie<:o;id raarriagca^ di^ not fail, before their n:uptials,> 
to offer, facrifices to Venus in order to render her propV 
tious*^, for I repeat It, the ancients were intimately per- 
itiaded, that this god4ef« delighted in throrwing the (ex into 
di for ders and debauchery. 

From thefe fafts, which are. very certain and undoubted, 
I thinks that the law whi^h, amongftthe Babylonians an4 
pther peppJe f, .ordained women once in their lives to pm- 
ilitute thepafclye^ to a ftranger in the^emfde of Venus; I 
^hinkJ^ I fay, that this i^w, far fr4Hya haying been cftabliihcd 

* Herod. 1. 1, n. 3*. 1.3. n. 40/ 
_ *8e^Hqm.lllad.l,»4.y.t3:; Odyf. ?. 4. v. a4x. i6i.; Plot. t. ». p. 146, 

t.i.p. 7.; HVg1rt.fab.58.; Martial.!, a. epigram. 84.; ^Antin.liZ c i6 o 
74a.: Partben.Erot.c.5.; SchQl.Ham:admiidJ.j.v.4w.; Vakf.Maxiip] 

I., o. C', 15 • y 12. 
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tb^ ftrtm? dfeteuchcrjr) iws on the fcontrary contfHrcd to prc«* 
Vent it. Here arc the reafons on which I think thi3 optniou 
inay Be eftablilhed. 

The aothors of the law I fpeak of, convinced, that Venus 
ixfas an Amriotis' and'milevdltot divinity, fought (uch means 
as^ they thought the moft proper tofecure the honour of the 
fcx from the caprices and from the malignity of that god- 
flefs. It was undoubtedly in the view of appealing and fadf*. 
fyinghei-, that they contrived the kind of facrifice I have 
fpoke x)f, ' They wanted fo t6 ranfom the Virtue 6f the wo* 
men, attd hifufe their chaflity for ever, by caufing them td 
make one deviatioir^ with whidh they flattered themfelves, 
that Veiiirt Would content herfelf; and,' 6f coi!f<?quence/ 
leave thefe vidims in tranqtiillity the reft df thar life; ' • 

I Ihall again attribute to the famfc principle,* that is to 
fay,* to the defire of averting the influences ctf a malignant 
divihiry, what wd read of the cuftom they had in many 
. tountri es/ of eonfecrating'to ptoftitution a certain number 
'of wdinen aiid miids *. They wanted, in all ttppearahce, to 
bbtain by this kind df offerings that all the reft of thHr wo- 
men and maidi (hdnld lead a chafte andfegular life; 
' I tteiik liioreover, that we find a ftfotrg prddf cf what t 
HdVatict^ npoii the end and niotlvd^ of rirjl inftitutjdft/ iii 
Juftin's manner of fpckking df it. Thii imhOr fays, thar^ 
from tilile immemorial^ it w4sa cuftom in Cyprus td fend 
inaids to the fea^ftiorcdn certain diysy there, by proftiturion; 
td offer their tifginity to Venus as a tribute th^ paid her 
for the reft of their life '^ We tiiay affirm, th^t the Baby- 
tenians had the ftme intentidn, ^htt they contrived"' thd 
rcli^dus cftftbmwhieh my readers liave juft'feen. I Anvf^ 
« proof bfi^ ffdm the wdrtls which fhe ftrangfer attofting * 
^voman was obliged to pronduncfe : ■'* I implore for thee the 
*^ goddefs Venus." Does not thUform of prayer clearly indi- 
cate -the end and motives of tbcfe fingular fertices? Wnt 
Herodotus adds immediately aft^ri completes- What is neeet' 

* Strabo, 1. 6.p. 4i8. 1. II. p,83j:. !. 12. p. ^37: 

' PiV relfqua fi/diciUa. lib amenta Vsmrijoluturas. !♦ 18. C- 1- S^e alfo Ail« 
ftu&Uii de civit X>ei, 1. 4- C'i i3. ^ ^ 
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Jtry to confirm the Idea I have givra of them. ThisgreafC 

.hiftorian has laken care te remark, that tbe-women oJF B^ 

1>ylon having once fulfilled the obligation iippofcd by .thjjS 

law, were not after that to beieduced by any oi&r that 

could be made them ^» J£Uaii iayg a»iiiuch of the womm 

of Lydia^ a country where the faofelaw waseftablUhedH 

In fine^ let us add, that, amongft the nations. where ic w^ft 

cuftomary to confecrate^ to proftiuiciou in the tesnple ^ 

Vemis, a certaia number of maids, there was no body .wh9 

did not think bimfelf honoured by efpoudng theai K 2 

Do not theie U&a ibffice to deftroy all the ioferenc* 

which they would draw from the religious ci^om I haire if* 

Jated, agatnft the mannem of the Babylooiia&se It ecmup^ 

tion did pr^ail amongft thefe people, we ought xouattri- 

. bine it to quite another caufe. I even doubt whether dqirl^ 

.vation of manners was carried to the utmMl exoefs: in ti|B 

ages which employ us at prefent« In my «^ifnioi», it was 

-not till afterwards. Herodotus telb us, that, after the taking 

«^f Babylon by Cyn^^ the inhabitants falling mtoi^i^ence 

. and mifery, made no foruple of proftltuting^tbi^r liaughtetis 

for profit ^4 C^intu» Curtius fays as mocb. He even adds, 

that huibands wemnot aihamed of abandomi^ their wive» 

to: ftranger» fof money >« But what Q^iatus^Curtm faystf 

the manners of the Babylonians, regards only the age-of 

. Alexander^ an age difttnt enough from thofe wbiofa ^caUx 

,objea: of this tlrird part of our work, Then^ ^ccoixluig so 

' Herodotiw, the Babylonians ha^fing been already along rime 

fallen irom their ancient fplendor, were becoDiea.people as 

vitrous as contemptible. 

I have remarked in the preeedbg artide, fpeakiE^ of the 

.Aflyrians, that thefe people had known »how «a unite bra- 

.very, and a tafte for the fciences, to the moft determined 

propcnfity to luxury andvoluptuotifncft. . We xnayfay a* 

much of the Babylonians, and with Hill more leafon. Ail 

«L. T.n.r99. ' >» var. hift. 1. 4. c. i. 

i Strabo, 1. ii.p. 805.; VaU Maxim. J. a. c^ 6. §15.; Aoguft. de civit. Dd, 
1. 4. c. 10. 
- *L. i«n.i95. » L-i. c. j.p. iyt. 

•> anucjuhy 
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Andqmfhn^fn ceftupony to their vak)ur and military 
.talents* Xenopbon^ a very compe^nc judge in iiich a 
matter^ fayaenprci&ly^tbat the eaft had no better foldicrstbaa 
tfaofe of Ghaldea «• As to their exploits, the holy fcriptuop 
fa Me bandy.apd profane hifloryon the other, fpeaktoo 
;«&ei|of tbemta leave any necefficy of infifting upon iheow 
la the kil plaee,- it was tbe Babyloniaus who conjunAly 
with the Aifedesxtook Nineveh, anddeflroyed the empire c^ 
Affyiaa • ; jt conqueft which I presume to have been fatal tp 
Ihcfe two natioitsf fince, according to all appsaruicf, it h 
frcHD thia eppcha, that luxury and ccnrjiption of manner? 
.Ibegui to be introduced amongft them. 1 Ihall examine thb 
.^ueftion more particularly in the article of the Mcdes«# - 
. As ip the lafte of the BabyUmians (4k tbe {denizes, we 
?1(tiQw^ tfaat^ by rtbe 'agreement of agreac numbev of andeac 
jlnrriters^. the honour <rf having found tlicirfirfl: pHneiplest, 
.and givQt the firft precepts in tbon^ -w^s due to the Chal- 
;deaa$ r« I do. not think it nectary to infift fiirthet upon 
,thb{iibjeA at present, 'having enlarged>npon it elfewhero^ 
gvving an account of the dU'covei^s^ and of the .progrtfo- 
. which the moil andent nations; had made ia> the fciences •« 
Neither is it neceflary to hj imich tipon the genius of 
'the Babylonians for.^he arts. What htis been flio^vn befort; 
•of tbe works, and afithe embellMbments of Babylon, and of 
the fkaXk of tbe inhabitatus in cafting .metals s loined eo 
what has been juil faid of tbe luxury and magnificence ^t 
their dre&^ puts it beyond a dotihty that there muft have 

• been eiccelient artifts tit all kinds at Babylon^ 1. think We 
may affirm^ that, for all that depends upon induftry niid 
wforkimoAtp, the Babylonians yielded to no pcc^le th^t 
l¥cre then knowri. 

• • I finiih die draught of the chatrider of the Baby- 
loaians by the bcft grounded reproach which can be made 
that nation. They were fmgularly bcfwcd with judicial 

*» Cyrop.l. 3.p. 156. 

» See fupra, book i. c. t. p. 6. & y. • See infra, art. S^ 

P Cicero de diviriat. I. 1. n. 41.; Diod. f. 2. p. 142.; Strabo,(. r. p. 4|* 

^ Supri, bQolt 3. p. v6. & xao. '' Supra, book i. c. i. p. 6i . 62, 

allrologjr, 
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aftrologf^ and, in freneral3^<^l^ addicted to occult rdenccs^ 
The Chaldeans, whom we ought to regard as the learneii 
of Babylon, employed tbemfelves in aftronomy only mtH 
a view of reading in the ftars the deftirfief of meti and of 
empires. They pretended to have attained it; and it fc 
impoflible to carry credulity higher in that r^f|)eft, thati h 
ivas carried by the Babylonians'. It appears farther, that, 
not content with (eeking to penetrate the^ dark clouds of 
futurity, by ftudying the different afpefts of the ftars and 
planets, the Chaldeans were greatly addifted to forceriei alftfl 
inchantments. The ftudy of magic, after that of Judicial 
aftrology, was their principal occupation *. They bdaft^ 
themfelv^ able to avert tnisfortiines \ehich threatened; aild 
procure all good fortune, by their expiations, their facf^es^ 
and their magical ceremonies •. The Etefhil, by ihe vdA? 
of his prophets, often derides that Mind coniSdence wiiith 
the Babylonians plaeed in their magi and in their iHtoltU 
gers «, a confidence which all profane authors equally at<* 
left. Thcfe reproaches' fo often and fo generally tep^Md^ 
make it certain, that the BabyloniaiK^ were an exce^ely^ 
credulous and fuptrftitious nation. This is moreover a 
weaknefs to whidi the Afiatics appear in all ages to fiavd 
been particularly fubjeft. There is ho country, which evenl 
in oar days prefents fnch a jumble of fupefftitions and 
religious pradHces, each more extravagant and more ridiccr* 
Ions than the other. 

From all the different traits that I have thfown toge* 
thernnder this artiole^ it refnlts^ that the Babylotiians/ in 
the brilliant ages of their monarchy, were a very poliftied/ 
brave j and ingenious people,- with great tafte and talents for 
the arts and fciences; but withal very vain^glorions^ grcatl/ 
addifted to Inxury and pleafiirc ; in fine, very ftiperttitionsand 
Very credulous ; vices which, I have already faid^ did not forsl 

' Sec tfaiah, c. 47. v. 13.; Ciccro dc divhlat. pafllm.; Diod. 1. a-p« t^lBcct 
* KAoh, C. 47. V. 9. la.; Ezck. c. ai. v. ai.; Dan. c. 1. v. 20. c a. v. a. c. 

A. V.7. ^ 

*» Diod. 1. a. p. 14s. See Stanley hiftoria phHolbgMap, part la. fed. i. 12. 5? 

*l 33. « Set Ifeiah, c. 47. \. Hi 15. 

*thc 
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the particijlar charaftpr and genius of the B^bytenians, 
but in' general that of all the eaftern nations. What in 
that refpeft they were in all times, they ftill continue to be 
at this day. 

I .: .. . . .Qf the Medes. . 

• ^-^ jtj .--•■•' ■ • • ' ' . 

'tXT'Il have handed down to us a good many particular 

. and, dirCift informations relating, to the manners of 
tlie Medes, and we are ftill more enabled to judge ot 
tEem by coniidering thofe of the Perfians, of which very 
mipute details are to be found in the wjriters of antiquity. 
In e JFeft, it is certain^ that the Peifiaas had borrowed from 
the Medes that luxury, and effeminacy, which difgraced 
tbem./o much in the latter ^injes of their empire y. Thus 
the fa^s which antiquity has tranfmitted concerning the 
mann.er that the Perfians lived in the brilliant ages of their 
x^onarchy, may equally ferve to give us averyjuftidea 
of the planners and.cuftoms of the Medes. 
"The Medes were originally a very fimpte |ind unppliflied 
people. The firft notice that hiftory takes of them, is to 
;ell us that they were fubjeded by the Affynans under the 
reign of Ninus ». We fee them fupport . that futjcdltion 
patiently for many ages, and afterwards throw off the 
yoke, without knowing ye^y well how or at what time thefe 
people obtained their deliverance from the dominion of 
4be Affyrians*. 

"^ Whatever may haye been the epocha and circumftancesf 
of this famous revolution, the Medes, after fome years 
of confufion and anarchy, eleded a king^. This prinee, 
named jO^jWj, aj^lied himfelf to civilife his new fubjcSs. 
He built Ecbatana, which he made the capjtal of his king- 
dom, tfnd even embellilhed it witli a good deal of magni- 

y Hcrod. I. i.b. 135.; Xenpphon. Cyrqp.paffimi Strabo, I. 11. p. 797. 
*798. 
« Plod. I a, p, 114. ^ Stefu/>ra^ book x.c, i, p. 5. ^ n)id. c. ^.v- 9- 

fe;enc0 
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ffcence «. We may judge, that in general Dejoces had 
a great tafte'for pomp and Ihew. It is evident from. 
all fiis conduft •« ; and it is probable that he infpircd bis ' 
fubjeAs with the fame feutimcnts. This however is all 
we can fay of the manners of the Medes during the reign 
of Dejoces. Hiftory has tranfmitted mthing particular 
concerning them. 

From that epocha, that is, from the year yim before 
Jefus Chrift, the hiftory of the Medcs begins; co d^ar up,. 
and be better known to us. We fee a train of kiQgs fiH> 
ceed each other for two hundred years, till the moQiesc 
that Cyrus united in his own perfon the crowns of Media 
and Perfia. It is in the reign of Aftyages, grandfather of 
this prince, and of Cyaxares the lift Id ng of the Medes, that 
we are about to confider the manners of that nation* 

Of all the nations fpoke of by the writers of anti- 
<|uity, the Medes are thofe "who appear to have been' 
the moft exclaimed againft for their luxury, their pa- 
geantry, and their effeminacy •. The luxury of thefe peo- 
ple {hone principally in the fumptuoufnefs and magnificence 
of their drefs. They wore long flowing robes with I^c* 
hanging flcevcs. This fort of drefs was very graceful ; and as 
it was in general very full and flowing, it was very proper 
to conceal the defefls of the ftiapc '- Thefe robes were 
moreover woven with different colours, each more fiiining 
t!ian the other, and richly embroidered with gold and (il- 
ver «. As to the head-drefs, the Medes let their hair 
grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, or kind of point- 
ed cap, very magnificent *. They, were, befides, loaded' 
with bracelets, golrf chains, and necklaces adorned with 
precious ftones ». The Medes, in fine, carried their nice- 
jjcfs in drefs fo far as to tinge their eyes and eyebrows^ 

« Herod. 1. 1. n. 98. ' See id. Ibid. 

« See Atken. 1. \%,p.y%, ; Tertuilian. de cultu toyn, 1, i , p, 159.. 
* Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. S. p. 121. ; Diod. 1. a. p. 1 19. ; Juftin. 1. 1 , c. a. 1. 4r« 
p. 2. Strabo, 1. II. p. 797. , 

s Herod. 1. 1, n. ui . xenopk. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. i*^. • 
P Xenoph. 1 8. p* 137. j Flut. de Fort. Alcjc, p, J»9.335. 
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-paint their feces; and mingle artificial with their natural 
hair k.' Suth was the attine of the men. As to that of the 
'Wdqicn, Wc'can fay nothing- certain about it. Ancient 
■writcrsr givte w nO'lights into this article. They only tell 
us that in Meflla the fex was remarkably beautiful i. 

The luxury 6ft-fie table amorigft the'Medes was equal 
■ to that of drefs. In a feaft which Aftyages gave to Cyrus', 
tfeefe wis^-flieiitmoft pfofufion, as well in the quality as 
tlfe ^ait-iety-df %bdkery and diveffity of meats «. We fee 
'^ffe th'at'ihiefe people employed the precaution of eflaying 
tll^ dHfik that' was prefented to the king. The cupbearer, 
l>ef(>re he pHfrfelptted \ht cup, poured fome drops into the 
*0Mo\^ of/hfe Wft liandi and' tided it »>. 

It would be curious enough to know, in what precifely 
confiiled'-thc ddii:acy'^tia nictgrtificence of the Medes in 
refpefttd the'|oxury of the' table; But I already faid that 
'alielciit''Wi4t«rs'BttW entered ihto no detail upon this ar- 
-ticlc,. ram^^Popkiloii, that no very high ideaihould be 
formed of the talent of thefe people for the elegance and 
Hfeli^ey Wgood- ^heer. I judge fo from the manner of 
eiting ift tJfe ii't'this day throughout- all the eaft.' \Ve know 
that the tn df tookery is there in Very narrow bounds ; and 
I'tWiik,- that in this refpeS it has been the fame in all 
times. -Fop, -as I have more ihan once had oceiafion to 
<obie^ey tufftoms^liave' variel[l very little araongft the o- 
rientalsf.' \ 3 : 

^i^'M^wiJver that -may be, debiiliehes at table were ex- 
feefS^'a^noligft the Medes.' They g^t drunk at it very 
Aiiqdefttly. 'The moriarchsweiti no *more referved upoii 
'itiVi ^artidtt- than the loweft of their fub|e<as •. Hiftory 
kad -prefcffi^ed one inftance of their intemjierance, too, 
IbifcTii^ to Be palled overin -fflence. In the war which 

i ^ Xf nopb.. Cyrop.. 1. \. p. 5* This SoA tfTpftinteonriaedia i dark colour^ 
with which the ancients tinged their (eyebrows and eyelids, to make thei( 
pye§ appear larger and more lively. 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 5, p. 50.!; Anajws, K 3. p. 130. 

» Xenoph. Cyrop. !. i . p. j. » Xenoph. Cyi'op. 1. 1, p. 6. 

? Xenoph. 1. 1, p. 6. * , * 
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Cyakapea, the Uft of the Median kings, made againfl: the Ba- 
CP)rlonians, Cyrusj who had joined his arms to tbofe ef 
that prince, finding a favourable occafion of beating the 
enemy, fet out at night, at the head of all the cavalry, 
Cyaxares, on the contraryi paifed that iajne night in a de^^ 
bauch, and carried it fo far as to gee drunk with all bis prin- 
cipal officers p. t • 

Mufic, amongft the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleafures of the table. They fung and played freely 
upon inftrumenu. The monarchs themielves took .patic 
In this diverfion, and generally in all that oould animate 
feftal jollitry ^. Dancing alfq may be reckoned amoiitgil 
the pleafures of the Medes i they gave into it with gr^ai: 
ardor and tranfport »• 

Hunting was alfo one of the exercifes which employed 
the fover^igns of Media the moft agreeably. la order to 
take this pleafure with the more facility, they had even 
taken care to inclofeliarge parks;^ in^' which were kept U- 
o^8, boars, leopards, and ftags ^ . . 

It is impoffible to fay any thing cert^aof the «aam[ier in 
which the houfes of the Medes may have been baiU* W^ 
can only conje&ure, that thefe people m^e a great part of 
the decorations of their edifices confifl in the diverfity ef 
colours with which they painted them on the outilde. I 
think I may propofe this oonje^ure from -what Herodotus 
relates of the walls of Ecbatana. That city was inclofed 
with feven circuits of walls, difpofed in fuch a panner, 
;i3^that from without, the iirft did not int^^ept the view or 
the enublature of tbefecond, the fe(x>nd of . the third, 
^nd fo on of the reft. The battlements of the firft wall 
were painted white, thofe of the fegond bla^l^, of the third 
purple, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange ; and of 
the two laft circuits, the battlementt of one was gilded 
with filver, the other with gold \ frtm thefe fads I 

9 Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 4. p. 6i%. . 

% Xcnoph. Cyrop. 1. 1. p. 6, 1, 4. p, 6». ' Ibid. 1. 1. p. 6. 
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ilnagine tbsC the Medes were probably in ufe to paint tb^ 
outfide of their houfes with different colours ; a cuftott 
which we know to be praiftile4 at this day in fe?eral coun* 
tries. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments amongft thefe 
people^ we can fpeak of it but impcrfeAly. Only I think ' 
we may a£rm that tapeftry was in ufe amongft the Medes^ 
This fort of furoicure was in effed known to the Perfians •; 
tsnd we know that the Perfians had borr(^ed from the 
Medc^ all that could contribute to luxury and magnifi*^ 
tence». We may even fay that tapeftry could not be 
-In^^ely a mauer of loairy amongft the Medes. Media 
'is^in general a pretty cold country^ and for that reafon' 
the cuftom of lining apartments with tapeftry muft have 
been both very ufeful and very neceflary. 

At the court of Ecbatana ihone particularly that pomp 
alid magnificenoe of which ancient writers give us fo h^h 
an idea» If theii^ teftimony is to be admitted^ it was even 
from the Medes that moft of the eaftem nations had bor« 
towed the ceremonial which was obferved at the courts of 
the fovereigns of that part of the world y. We may judge 
of the exterior pomp that furrounded the perfon of thd 
kings of Media,. by thatfuperb cavalcade of which Cyrus 
thought fit to give a fpedlacle to his newly-conquered fub- 
jefts. The pr^arations <tf that fteift were entirely ordered 
according to the cuftoms of the Medes *. In fine, we (hall 
form a ftill higher idea of the grandeur and fumptuoufnefs 
"which reigned at the court of the fotereigns of Media, i( 
we rccoUefl the raannef that the Writers of antiquity fpeak 
of the magnifieence which (bone at the court of the kings 
of Perfta ; for, as I have already faid, the ceremonial ob« 
fervedatthe court of the kings of Perfia, was only an ex* 
- a6t and faithful imitation of that of the kings of Media. 

» Plut iimiemift. p. 126. 127. ; In Artax. p. 1026. ; Tertutfia<r. de culttt 
femio.t. I. p. 152. 
^ Strabo,!. ii.p.797.; Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 8^p. 142. 
y Strabd, 1. ii . p. 797. Sc 798. * Xenopb. Cyrop. I. &. p.xs6, ftc. 
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It 1ft alfo from the Medes that the Perfians bad received, 
that profound veneration which they felt for the pcrfon*- 
of their kings*. The re fped which the Medcsljore their' 
fovereign was fuch, that they durft not fpit, nor even laugh 
in his prefence *. His orders were always fpeedily-and 
punftually executed. 

The hiftory of the Medes is not eflongh knc^wn for as 
to be able to fpeak with any exaflnefs of the cfuftoms which 
they obferved in the ordinary courfe of civil life^ I fball 
only remark in the manners of this people,- one fingu- 
larity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantons of Me- 
dia, polygamy was not only permitted ; it was even au- 
thorifed by an exprefs law, which . ordained every in-* 
habitant to marry and maintain .at Jeaft feven wives. In 
other cantons it was precifcly ,the contrary. A womas 
was allowed to have many bulbands, and they looked with 
contempt on thofe who had lefs than live v 

As to the particular charaSer of the Medes, we may af» 
firm it in general to have been very brave and very warlike. 
I have already faid, that they pafled for the firft people of 
Afia who had introduced difcipline inoo armies *. We know 
alfo, that the Medes had taught the Perfian« the art of war, 
«nd particularly, to handle thp bow and the javelin with 
dexterity** 

I do ndt think, that the Medes ever made themfelvcs 
very rehiarkable for Ikill in the fciencee. My authority for 
thinking fo, is, that they arc no where quoted in the nam* 
ber of nations ambngft whom the fcicnces were anciently 
leen to flourifti. 

As to arts and manufafiures, it is to be prefcrmed, that 
whatever related to them was carefully fought out by the 
Medes. It cannot even be doubted, after what we have fccil 

• Strabo, 1. it. p. 797. b Herod. 1. x. n. 99. 

« Strabo, 1. 11. p. 798. I'o this day in teveral cantons of India w6]tten; 
aire permitted to have many hufbands. Voyage dc Franc.' Pyrardy p. 274. ; 
Lcttr. edif. 1. 10. p. 22. 

^ Supra, book 5, c. i. p. 164^ « Strabo, 1. li. p. 797. 
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of their rufiflg taftc for pomp and magnificence, Inxury and 
effeminacy. ' ' * 

I Ihoul'd think as to the reft, that vain-glory and effemi- 
nacy, vices which the Medes are fo often taxed with by all 
the writers of antiquity, did not begin to be introduced 
into that nation, and to Corrupt its manners, till after the 
deftruAion'of the empire of Aflyria. Till that time, the 
Medes did not form a m6narchy powerful and 'opulent 
enough to abandon themfelves to luxury and pleafures. Be- 
fides, before this event they faw themfelves furrounded on- 
ill fides Wth powerful and warlike enemies, (the Aflyrians 
and Babylonians), who forced them to be vigilant and atten- 
tive to avoid becoming quickly their prey. The Medes in 
this pofition had too many meafures to guard, and too 
many precautions to take, to allow them to abandoii them- 
fclves with excefs ta luxury and fenfuality. But the mo- 
narchs of Media, by overturning the throne of Nineveh, . 
delivered themfelves from a dangerous neighbourhood, 
which however was neceffary to render their fubjefts a<Sive 
and vigilant. In fine, the riches with ivhich thefe princes 
and their troopsi glutted themfelves at the fack of Nineveh, 
and above' all, the daily and habitual communication with a 
foft and voluptuous people, fuch as were then the' Aflyrians, 
corrupted their manners, and made theiii foon degenerate 
from thofe of their anceftors. What gave the finifliing 
ftroke to the Medes, was their union and incorporation with 
the Perfians under Cyrus. From that epocha, there is no 
more mention of the Medes in hiftory. 

CHAP. n. 

Of tie Egyptians. 

IN the preceding volilme, and even in tliis one, I have 
laid before my readers, under different articles, all that 
might concern the laws, arts, fciences, manners, and cuftoms 
of the Egyptians. But I deferred till now the refuming all • 

thefe 
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tbefe diiSercill objeds^ ^pd the bringing them under one 
and the ftmc poipt of view, to draw, in confeqpence, one 
general c^nd ccdJedive j^fiore of the chara&er of the Egyp- 
tiansi and to make known tlie particular genius of that na« 
lion. I take this to be the phce to prefent at one view^ 
and under the fame afpefi, all the different traits that anti« 
quity may have furnilhed upon this objefi. I (hall explain 
then in few words, the idea I have been able to form of the 
Egyptians, and fliall trace from fadb the charaSer of this 
people, fo boafted of in all ages. 

The Egyptians rendered themfelves famous in antiquity 
by their laws, their arts, and their fciences. In effed, that 
nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in confequcnce, 
fome early difcoveries, and even a pretty rapid progrefs in 
feveral branches of the arts and fciences. This merit (houU 
not be denied the Egyptians : but otherwife, I fee nothing 
that can fcrve to diftinguifti them in a manner very advan- 
tageous; I even think myfelf authorifed to refufe them the 
greateft part of the elogies that have been always fo liberal- 
ly beftowed upon them. 

The Egyptians did invent fome arts and fome fciencesy 
but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their dif- 
coveries to perfedlion. , I haveexpofcd their want of taftci 
and I venture to fay'of talent, in architedure, in fculpturc^ 
and in painting '. Their manner of praflifing phyfic wa 
abfurd and ridiculous f . The knowledge they had <^ aftro* 
nomy 4nd geometry, was but very imperfed. Their dif- 
coveries are far enough from entering into any comparifon 
v^^ith thofe which the Greeks made afterwards in thefe two 
fdences. In fine, the Egyptians have had neither genius^ 
ardor> nor talent for commerce, or for the marine and art- 
military. 

, As to civil la^s and poliiicj^conftitntions, the Egyptians 
had indeed fome very good ones; butotherwife there reign- 
ed in thdr government, aonuititude of abnfes and effentiai 

' Supra, book 2. c. 2, i^ee part 2, book 3. c. i. art. I. 
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dtfefis^ authorifed by die lawf and by their fundamexical 
irinciplea of goTemment ^. 

As to the manners and cuftoois of this people, ,Jm have 
feen to what a height indecency and debauchery were car* 
ried in their pnblic feafts and religious ceremonies >• The 
public colt which a nadon fixes to honour the Deity, bears 
the ftampof that nation's charader; neidier was the morality 
of the Egyptians extremely pure ; we may even affirm, that 
it offended againft the firfl rules of refttrude and p? obity« Wc 
ice, that the Egyptians bore the higheft blame of covetou£> 
3iefs, of ill fsuth, of cuuning, and of roguery k« . 

It aj^cars to me to refult from all thefe fa^, that the £• 
gyptians were a people induftrions enough, but as to the reft, 
without tafte^ without genius, without difcemment* A 
{wople who had only ideas of grandeor ill underftood, and 
wbofe progrefs in all the difi^ent parts of human know, 
ledge never rofe beyond a flat mediocrity. Knavifli into the 
bargain, and crafty, foft, lazy, cowardly, and Aitmiiffive ; and 
who having, performed fome exploits to boaft of indiftant 
times, were ever after fubjefied by whoever would under- 
take to fubdue them. A people, again, vain and fooliih e- 
nough to defpife other nations widiout knowing them K 
Superftitious to excefs >, flngularly addi&ed to judicial aftro* 
logy «, extravagantly befotted with an abfurd and monftrous 
theology •. Does not this reprefentation fufficiently autho- 
rife us to ray>, that all that fci^ice, that \K\filoBS, ai^d that 
philofophy b boaded of in the ^^ptiaa pr^fts, was hm im- 
po/lure and joggling, capable of isupoilnj; only on people fo 
little enlight(B;ne4> or fo ftrougly prejudiced, as vmrc an* 
dently the jQreeks in favour of the Egyptians * ^ 

Let us remark neverthekfs, that even admitting the 

k Supra» book r. c, 4. p. 17. &c. < See part i. hook 6. c 2. 

1r See Plato derep. 1. 4- p. ^3. dekff. L 5. p. ^52-1 Sfephtn, By&nt. voce 
^iypw^^y p. 58.; Suidas, voce Ai^WUi^Mf , 1. 1. p^}: 

« See Herod. 1. ft. n. 8%.; Diod. 1. 1 . p. ^f . & 9a.; Cicero de davinat. 1. X. 
n. I.; Plut. conviv. fap. p. 149. A. • Sc« pvt i. book 6. c. %, 
« See aAa pbflofopb. t. x. p. 229. &c. %|. &c.; Conrin^QS de hermeC 



uv^ «vi.« puuvavpu. %. •. y, *^y. wi.w. v^y* »^^«l ^*'" 

^4f If h c* la^; Scbcrlooe ammtat. litter, c. ?• P- ^SO. 
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ififtimotqr of the ancients^ the elogies they have been 
'pleafed to pour upon Egypt, refpefionlyiicr laws, her police, ' 
her arts, and her mathematical knowledge; .but fall not at * 
all upon ihofe produdlions which belong jwroperly to genios 
and tafte. Neither Greece nor Rome have ever praifed 
the eloquence, the poetry, the mufic, the archice&ure, the 
fculpture, the painting of the Egyptians* 1 Ihall fay as much 
of what concerns an dbjedl much more effential, medicine. 
We fee, that neither the Romans nor the Greeks ever 
vauQ^dDf the knowledge of thcfe people in navigation, com- 
mercc, orihe art-military* X fee nothing then but the pht 
]ofQ^icat and moral ideas of the Egyptians, which antiqui- 
ty fjpemsiio have beld in fome efteem; bot.bepnd that, 1[ i 
think I have good grounds for maintaining, that the Egyp* * 
.tiaji^. b^dibuit very confqfed notions, and very imperfefl; ideas 
of all the other obje&s of human knowledge. I fliould be 
greatly tempted to compare this nation with the Chinefe. 
I tfai^k a good deal of refemblance and cpnforinity is to be 
percejif ed between pne people and the other *. 



CHAP III. 

Of the Grecians. 

IN that infinite number of different people which ancient, 
ly inhabited Greece, I fee only two, the Ladfed^MUonians 
8iid the ^Athenians, whofe manners and cuftoins defcrve :| 
pan}cu!ar"^'tn:cntion. The otfiers offer no fafts fufficiently 
fliiking, nor any varieties important eriough', to engage u$ 
tq' dwell upon them. With very little drffercnce, -we may 
judge of the inclinations and ciiftpms of all the Greeks by 
the njannprs, and by the way pi{myipg of the Laced a&monians 
and Athenians. In the pij£lui3e«,wbich I am ajbout to prefeni, 
I ftiall ufe the fame method' as 1 have already done in other 

* Tora«ke''ao eftimate of thefts, fdences^ laws, j)qUce!, an4 nporals of tbe 
Chlnefe, leeAnf9n'sYPy8ge,.b<y^s..Q.xo. . 

; • * ^rtides} 
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^ik;^^s^ that is^ I ftajl fpcik pf them y^r^. ijimip^irily, 
i^^g^r'^\,z\\%,w(m\A bp ufeieft, ,.?ind would ioiiJy m^jUiply 
repetitifli^^ Jljatipatter Jia^tce?^ Sufficiently treated of i^' 
flia^y VWj^ rwhicjx ^rp iix;|ifi ijanrfa of ail i;he xorld. 



A ^Tf gXE I. . 

. . , . Of the ^(uedfif^onkfis^ •:; . 

^rOieiae are^ery fair na^nf amongft ifih&m. th« iegiiia^ 
''^ tttre has mteztd^ to it he. regUlaQon of miners and of 
the osidiaary xiiftaifts of diiul iMe/ by poiliive lav/s. The 
La^dxihoDiaiis are to fas placed 4p the^imaftl iioiipber of 
people, who:ha;re had a -code for vcbeir ^rnamaen and their 
cuftomsir 'f^ ordinances ^af LyciD-gus take in equally die 
^eral police of Sparta, and th^ anions of its iniiabitants in ' 
private lif€.'* VST^ are fo well inftruaed in die aufterity and 
rigidity of the diicipline to which die Spartans were bound ^ 
up, thax I do &bt think k necefTary to infift upon it. It is 
fufiicient to fay, tliat the mpft indifferent aftix)ns were not 
free at Sparta; Jio b6dy had pgw^r xo regulate his life by 
Iris own will, every thing to the Hightefl: fteps wasTubjetl- , 
edto one pMnmon and uniform rule r, 

ASpkrttin was not permitted, for example, to marry when 
he thought proper, to fee bis wife when he chofe, jior to 
abide wi^^er as long as he would wi(h 4. Neither was he 
at liberty to drefs for himfelf the kind of food he liked,. 
nor to eat in private. Every Inhabitant was obljged to take 
hisrepttftia the public halls, and .to content himfelf with 
what wias there ferved up. The tables were each of about 
fifteen. coyftrjs. They ea; their feparatemqfles, feac^d with* 
out regard to eafe ». 

The kings of Sparta ihentfelvesjw^i:e obliged to this kind; 

p See Xenoph. de republ. Laced, p. 395.; Plut. in Lycuiig. p. 54» 

< Xenoph. p. 393. ; Plut. in Lycurg.- p'. 48. 

« Athen. 1. 4. p. 141. i Serv. ad j^neid. 1. 7. v. 176^ 
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gf life. Agis having returned from gaining a grcsct viftory 
over the Athenians, thought he might fup at home with 
Ills wife. He fent in cohfeqncnce for liis commons. The 
l^olem'archs reftifed it him, and he was obliged to go eat at 
the public table f . 

Neither fenfuality nqr gluttQtty foynd, there their gra- 
tifications. Themeatr they fcrved were neither choice 
nor nicely cooked. They confifted of bread and wine, 
pheefe, dried figs, and fome morfels of flefti meat coarfely 
dreffed ' ; and even of them they prefented to the gucfb 
<)nly the quantity abfolutcly neccflary far the uecefftias 
and for the fupport of life ». To appear too fkt and too 
well fed, was not allowed at Lacedxmon. A Spartan who 
was found in over good cafe, wasfeverely punifccdand cor- 
Tefted of it*. After haying eai and drunk very foberly, 
they returned home in the dark, for it was exprefsly forbid 
to be lighted home at Sparta r, . . 

The Spartans maintaijled the fame limitations and the 
fame coarfenefs in their drefs as at their tables. Winter 
and fummcr they wore the fame kind of cloathifig^ which 
was very, (bort-and very fimply made up.*.. Thjey did not 
fhave, but, on tlie contrary, af&fted to wear vctry loi^and 
. bnihy beards •. Their greateft finery coiififted in the beau- 
ty of their hair. Tiie Spartans wore it very lon^, and took 
i extremely great care pf it".. Their manner of drcffingit 
• was to divide it equally on fi;?ch fide pf tlie head «=. The 
' Spartans were otherwife very dirty and flovemly.^put thw 

f ^Uan. var. l)ift. K 3- C. 34. ; Plut. ^n Lyeurg. p. 45. 4fi* 

* Plut. ibid. p. 46. ' " , . " . ' 

The raoft cxquifUe of all thefe cBfhcs was a kind of pottage i^tiown in and- 

' quity by the naipe of black broth* We cannot, at this 4ay» define cxa^afr 

what this fort of ragout was. But to j udge of it by what ancient authors fay, 

' th^ black broth of the Spartans. nouft have bean ^ut a forrykinddf ibod. Stt 

Cicer. Tufculan. 1. 5. n. 34 ; Plut. in Lyeurg. p, 14/5. 

" p;ut. p. 45. 4<5. * . ., 

* :^fian,var. hift. 1. 14. c.7. V Wut. p. 46. ' 

« Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 7. ; PI«!t. t. a. p. 437. ; Xenoph. p. 394. & 397- 

* PluC t . «. p. »3». E. • Sec Mpurf. mHcell. Lac. 1 . 1 . c. 16. 

> Herod. l.'7.'n.aoS.; Strabp, 1.6. p. 4*6.; Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 53- ; Pa»C 
, I.7.C.14. •.• V '■■■'■' ■ 

* Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 53. 
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perfons, being allowed to bathe and perfume thcmfelves 
only on certain days prefcribcd. However, they were obli- 
ged to keep their cloaths unrent and in good condition j 
for they did not fail to puniib thofe who appeared not to 
take care enough of them ^ 

The Spartans were neither more free, nor more nice in 
their houfes and furniture than in their board and drefs. 
We may judge of it by an ordinance which Lycurgus had 
made on that article. It bore that the ceilings of houfes 
ihould be made with an axe^ and the doors by a faw, with^ 
out the aid of any other tool «. Such houfes as the le^f- 
lator intended, exempted the inhabitants of Sparta from 
luxury and expenfe* In effed, as Plutarch judicioufly obi 
ferves, there is no inan fo foolilh as to carry into houfes fb 
coarfely built as thofe I (peak of, either ftately beds, ptlr- 
ple coverlets and tapeftry, veflels of gold and filver, or, ia 
a word, any kind of magnificence '. 

The pleafures and amufements of the Spartans were an- 
fwerable to. all this* Their diverfions were the moft fc- 
rious and of the leaft variety* The Spartans knew no a- 
inufement^ but hunting and the different exercifes of th6 
body ; and under this nam€ I comprehend dancing, which 
was, properly fpeaking, amongft thefe people only a kind of 
military exercife ». The Spartans had alfo a kind of mu- . 
fie ; but very.fimple, not to fay very rude"». Befides, all 
that can properly be calle*. pleafures and amufements were 
baniftied Sparta K They would not even permit theatrical 
reprcfeniations », which were the delight of all the other 
cities of Greece. i 

The private and particular oacupations of the Spartans 
Were, if poflibte, mbre limited and more reftrained thaii 
were their pleafures and amufements. The citizens of 

^ Plut. t. 2. p. S^' ai7. »39. ; Xenopb- p. 39S. ; JElian. yar. hlft. 1, i4. c> 7. 

• Plut. In Lycurg. p.47. ' Ibid. 

» Plut. p. 54. ; Xajoph. p. 395 

^ Plut. p. 54. ; Arift. de rep.1. & c. 5. ; QmntlUan. inftiti 1. x. c. id. ; ^ao. 
1. XX. c. 50. 

i Plato dcleg, 1, i. p. 775. F^ 
^ * Plut. iiiftit. LacHi>. ai9. 

j) d ^ Sparta 
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Sparta bbtild Show ndther dbnltftit decohofei^, n^'imfi- 
ncfs, Mt la^V.foiti, is ill their goods ^fd in cfoitiln^rt, 
and ks bfcfidcs tftfey ncVer ihtddlcd wiih cbtohisrfe, )feV<a^ 
kihd of traffic feeitig exjircftl^ forbid tbtm^ ¥his k 
not all; they could exercifc * nb iilfechahic ^tt; ior eWltt 
cnitivite thcit faiid?. This care "ivas feft crfiittiy to Have* «. 
As to the fcrerides- and bellis ItttVes, we J^itow that iltity ne- 
vcr \<^ere held in honour atnttiigft ihi S|)arti'6*. T!htf6 
peof^le teamed iSdthihg but whit ^s abfotetfly nccdTary to 
be fcio^Vn fdr the feiteffities of civil Iffe •. We may cfaeH^* 
fore kffirAi, that the Spartins/ actfirdihg to diii itfciiniSon of 
Lyciir^s, wefi extremely i*K thfe greatteft pafft i6f tfrdr 
Hvfcs. Accot^dTiriglyi Ave fte that they pztki their tibiis \xl 
fiifcourfe-, "and cohveffirtg in tffe comnibil lialls, ^hferC they 
afleinbled every day bh that account • • tM tttn the fab- 
Jeft bf rfieir cbnvcrfiitibns \vas limited anfl i^gttlated by 
the laws. They could only treat of certai'n mlttfersi p. Silch 
-Was the life of the Lacedaemonians, which gave r60tti 'for 
this bbn moi fo famous in atitiquity. They boafted to Al- 
cfci%d€S, the'tiofitemp't which- Siit L^cedaiftroniin^ fliewei 
for di^^tlr. " I do irot TVondtr at it/* faid he * *^ it is tfefe 
y only faeans they ha\^ bf ffecihg theinfel'ves of that phr^ 
'' petukl irkfomenefs and conflVaint which is ckuTed by thfe 
*' 'life they ar^ obliged to fead f /' The Spartans were 
condemned to i\im fad and aaiWre life from the inftant of 
their birth. F6r fathers and tribthers were not intrirftfed 
tvith the education of their childi^en. They TVcre obliged 
to place them-'asibon as born in the han^s Of a certain 
number of perfons appointed to the care of their brirfglng 
up. Ail the cWMrfen of Sp'arta were, in cbnfequence, fed, . 
clothed, and lodged, in a wdri, brbught lip in a uniform 
ntannen Nothing, moi*eovfcr, ^*ccHild be more hard and ri- 
gid than the education .i hey received. They nev^r allow- 

> See fupra, book 4. chap. 3. p. 159. 

« Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54. ; ^i^, var. hift. 1. 13. C 19- 

» Wut. !n LyciiVg. p. 50. o ibid. p. 54. &'55. 

P S(e Plut. ibid. p.4f.5i 5^. 

? ^lian. var. hift. 1. 13. c. 3«. fee alfo A then, U 4. jc.,6. p, i^. . •- 
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dl tli^A in^^tf tlian ^t vety bijgfat And very denier meal> 
fcaf-c^ fefficieik to fo^rt theift. Tfccy were forced to go 
c»6Dliiittiliy wiiliout (hoes and ftockitgs, covered in all fea« 
fenk with a fiHijrte ttoak. ' For die moft part, they were 
M^ forced to perform their ^etdfe^ entirely naked* 
Tliey were befidcs Ihery ill lodged, and deprived of every 
kinddt amufttttient 2fnd recreation^ which boiftomaryto 
.allow yottth. In fchool'they continually propofisd grave 
^neftiQli8>-,wfeidi th^y were obliged to anfwer juftly and 
^iii(^ly. If not> they might expeft to be puniflied grievouf. 
fy^ ar^ without mercy. It is thus that children at Sparta 
were beld in peff»etual eonfinemen^and conftraint, without 
feeing able to find any place where they might be a fingle 
JHoment without fame body after them to check and to cha- 
ftSfe feverely, even the flighteft faults '. 
' The pedantic rigour of the Spartan difcipline ^had but 
too much influence on the manners of the inhabitants. It 
had made them contraft a harfti and fevere charafleV, let 
tte even fay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no o- 
•^her proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to their 
flttVes, fo w^U known in afatiquity by the name of Helots ♦. 
They created them with moite hardnefs a6d barbarity than 
li dviliifed nation would treat brute beafts f . 

Their mafters were cxprefsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to fell them out of the territory of Laconia s 
The Spartans carried their cruelty fo far, as to oblige the 
Helots to receive a certain number of hfties every year, 
ivithont having deferved them, only with a view of keeping 
them in mind of their obedience. If any one of thefe un- 

. ♦ Xenoph. de rep. Laced, p. 393- 394. 395. 5 Wut. in LycuTg. ^ 46. so- Si. > 
Cicero, Tufcui. 1. 2. n. 14. 

♦ The drigin of the name Hetots was probably this. Hclos was an an- 
ient city of Laconia, which, under fome pretence, the Spartans attacked^ 
.and, on their becoming mafters of it, they reduced all the inhabitants of it to 
'flavery. The Spartans, in procefs of time, by new conquefts making ne^ 
'flaves, tliey called them ail Hiitas. Thus this particular name became a ge« 
^neral denomination for all who were afterwards reduced to flavery ambngft the 

Spartans, fee Acad, des infcript. t. %3. m. p. 281 . 
f See Plut. in Lycurg. p. 57. ; AUicn, 1. 6. p, a7i At 1, 14. P« fc7- 

• Acad, des infaipt, t. 23. m . p. 275. 
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bappy flaves feeqiedi. by ^k advantageous ^mien) or the beau-^ 
^y of Jiis ftiapc, to rife above the condition hi9 was born in, 
they put him to. death j; . and his malter ytas fined, in order 
(hat he might take cajre;, diat, by his ill treatment of the 
^eft of hi« flaves^ none of, them might thereafter offend tl;a 
eyes of the Spartans by,thtir exterior qualities. A cap 
and aeo^t of dogs 1kin..was all the cioathing of the He- 
Ipts. They could punifti them for the fmalleft fault; and 
however inhumane was the treatment they met with, thcfe 
unhappy flaves had ilo power to reclaim the authority of 
the laws. Such was the cxcefs of their mifery, that thpy 
were at the f^tme timic, the flaves qf the public and of 
priva^te people. They were lent in common. In fine, fof 
the height of. contumely and abafement, the Helots 
were often forced to drinjc to intoxication, and in that con^ 
ditiojx were exppfed to the eyes of the young people, in 
order to infpire them with horror for a vice ^yhich fo much 
degrades human nature. 

The Spartans even . often joined perfidy to cruelty to 
deftroy tliefe unhappy vidims, when their number increa- 
fing too much gave caufe to fear their undertaking fome 
enterpa-ifc. Hiftory informs us, for example, that, on a 
certain' occafion, the Lacedaemonians, anxious about th^ 
number^ of Helots which were difperfed throughout the 
the ftate, and feeking to get rid of them without rifk, prc-^ 
tended to give freedom to many of them, in order, as they 
faid, to incorporate them afterwards in the troops. Un- 
der this pretext, they gave out, that the moft robuft and 
mod valiant of the H(^lots had only to prefent themfelves 
to be inrolled. On this news, a multitude aflembled full of 
course and of good-will. Amongft thofe who offered 
themfelves, they picked out two thoufand whom they re- 
garded as the moft capable of any great enterprife. They 
.ct-owned them on the fpot with flowers, and led them in 
great pomp into the temples of Sparta; but foon> after thefe 

two 
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two tboufand Heldts difappeared, without its evof bieing 
known what became of them «. : 

' ' Gfa another' dccafion> 'fomef Heloi« cbndemneii to death 
for we know not Mat crime, took refuge at Taenaros, t 
promontory of Laconja, where Neptune had a temple gf ear- 
ly- fevered. Thel ephoii wferc^. not afraid to drag them 
"^thence, arid lead them to execution. That aai4Dn>has ap- 
peared fliockii^ even to profane authors. They all'ldok- 
-ed upon the earthquake which then happened, . the mofl: 
horrible 'that had Heen heard of> ^ the effefl: of the refent- 
'Bifcht of Neptune^'ftgainft the; Spartans, who had ^ared to 
'violate the afylum4)f Taenafibsf^. ' 

Wliat (hall we'fijr, iil fine,of 'that abominable iuftitiition, 

ddfigned iii'ancient authors under the riattie> of the ^wJtt- 

'fcddeP Here is their accbnnl bPit. From t^me'to'^rimtj, 

•thofiB who were apflointed to gDverti' the youth of Sparta, 

chole out amongft their pupils fome of bboffe who appeared 

the boldeft and mbft prudent. They* arnied^thein with 

poniards, and gaVe them neceffary viftuals for 4 certalti 

' nitober of day^'.' In this plight, they fent thefe young peo- 

•pie to beat the' ffelds each on his owii.fide. - Thefe fcouts 

thus difperfed, had orders , to hide themfelves in the day- 

' tinje, in covered places or caverns. As foon as night came, 

• thev quitted their ambufcadcs, and took the high roads, where 
they ilaughtered'ail' the Helots, cbey met ; a cruelty by fo 
much the more eafy to commit, -as the wretches they at- 

• tacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes even 

• thefe affaffms marched in plain day-light, and killed fuch 
pf the Helots as appeared the ftrongft and moft robuft r. * 

The cnielty and treachery which the Laceda:monians 
ufed towards their flavcs, was aifo very familiar to them to- 
wards all whom they thought it their intereft to opprefe, 
I have cited a very ftriking example of it in the preceding 

» Thucydid. 1. 4. n.8o. p.»85. ; Diod. 1. 12. p. s^S-* Plut. in Lycurg. 
p. 56. •. ^ . . , . , 

\ » Acad, dcslnfcript. IpcocH. p. 275. 

7 Rlu^. |n Lycurgi p, 36, See alio Athcn. 1. 14. p. 657. 
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Alcihiades^ vlK>fc coUratg^ 9Ji4 P^p<icity were l^hows^ to 
the Lacedaemonians^ hv^ beep obliged tp go fe^k w ^(J^^^i 
•with the younger Cjrms^ brother of Artjip^rxe^, IQpg of 
Perfia. He was noc loag ther« wiilio^t penetr^jiig t^p 
fccret 'defigns of rhis. prince, ao4 difcpffiaig |hp <^(^ 
of the . preparation hd faw him ujak^- T^k« w 'witjj t&e 
means of raifing his opprel&4 cpuacry, Alibibigd^es thopg^t 
he &oull infaUibly iuccoed, if h$ cpuld, isi^rjn Art^^i^p^ 
of the prpjefts whifh Cyrus. planted a^alnft b^ (^ 15^, 
a difcovery of that importance ^ffm.noP tovff: f^ljs^ ^ 
conciliate the fiivoiir of the mpnarchV,aB4 ii« FPinW: fcave 
undoubtedly obtained th^ fuccpun bi5 fea4 ft?f 4 <^ for ite 
r«-cftabliftmient of the affairs of A^h^^ft. f^.fff ti|?fe|- 
deas| Alcibiades tdokibe road to P^a. ^i-t^ li^^«^ 
mo8iansadvemfedpfihepK>jtives|i^j^3 jjo^ 90^ ^M' 
vinced that their affairs .were rijiii(p4 iviiifefut rf fesrop :if 
they did not find means, of gettii^g 4^ ^ Ajieii>i^dw# li^y 
employed (or %hH end the blackeft of ; all yiUaws* jiiJ 
great soan/was then in the .gpv^ranjettf €^ ^m^^zm. 
The Laccdacnaonians wrote to that iaiprap^Jto engt^e bim 
to deliver to them, ^ any prioe vhasfoever, ^ efle;®y fo 
formidabk^ Pharnafcjtus gained oyerbyitbe^r ofer-s^ and 
their promifea, ftrved than to their \fiii, ^i4 cmM Af- 
eibiades to be aiTaffinated •• 

The manner in. which the Lacedxmoniaiis^ Ufed ^^• 
vantages they had obuioed over :tbe Aibiepi^ns in the Pje- 
loponnefian war^ weire aione fufiicient iip cover ^hena fore- 
ver with infamy and diigrace. In jtbat caty, fp .dear to all 
Gi-cece, they exerdfed the mdfl; hottrible cruelty. Tb«y 
. put to death, fays Xenaphon, more perfonpan eight niQPChs 
of peace than the ^eii^enjiics had killed in ^Dty jiearj^ pf 
war «>. All that then remained at Athens of perfons of a- 

« Chap. ». p. 177. See alfo ^lian. yar. hid;. 1. 6.. chap. 7. 
* Cornel. Nepos, in Aldl?ia^.,n. 9. &c. ; Dlod. 1, 14. p, 647. ; *?.lut. in AI- 
^iblvi. p. ai3. ; Juftin. 1. 5. c. 8. 
^* Kri^gph^ dc r?t>. gcft. prxc.O. ^, ^.278.4 
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ny diilinflian> left it to feek fomie "where an afylum wher^i 
they might live in fafcty. The Lacedeemonians had th6 
inhumanity to endeavour to deprive thefc unhappy fugitives 
of that laft refort. They forbade by a public ediQ the cities 
of Greece to give/ them (liulter, commanded that they 
fliould deliver them to tlic thirty tyrants who then rava*. 
ged Athens,^ and condemn<ed to a fine vyhpfoever Ihould op- 
pofe the execution of this cruel edidi s 

The conduft which the Lacedaemonians, nearly about 
the fame time, obferved with regard to Syra^ufe, proves 
Aill better with what fpirit that people was animated) and 
,Nvhat were the fundamentals of their policy/ The Syracu- 
fans were then difputing their liberty againft Dionyfius 
the tyrant, aiid had juft received a confidera ble check. In 
tliefe circumftapces^ the i^aced|Km9nUii5 deputed pnc of 
their citizens to Syracuie^ in appearance to tejlify ibe part 
they took in the misfortune of that town^ and to orfcr fuc- 
cours ; but in reality to ftrengthen pionyfius in the f cfplu^ 
^ion of maintaining himfclf, and brinjjing his enterprife to 
an iflue, hoping that diis prince pnce become powerful 
would be of great ufc tq them for the future ^ In finje^ 
Herodotus fays plainlyi fpe^j^ipg of fhe ]L.acedgemonjans, 
that thofe wfap knew the genius of that people^ knfew well 
that their aftions comiixoply contrad,i^e4 their words, and 
that they could in no manner be trufled «. What ideas 
mull fuch traits as thefc give us of the cfharafter of the L?- 
cedimonians? 

I pafs over in filcnce a reproach that might be mad^ 
them on ftill better grounds for their barbarity p their chll* 
^ren. Every year a feaft was celebrated in honour of Dia- 
na, and then all the children of Sparta were whipped lilt 
the blood ran ddwr^ upon the altars of jihac inhuman god* 
4efs. What brutality! thu$ ,to lacerate tl)e Kodies of thef<? 
innocent vidims, under pretence -of a^cuftoming them to 
Support pain without impatletice i They carried it to fuch 

• biod. 1. 14 p. 641. 2;,z.) Juflln: 1. S.c. 9. ; Pliitj in lyfertdi'. ^ /:4^. 

* Diod. 1. 14. p. 646. « L. 9. n. sz. 

VoLillL E e KQ^-^f 
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excefs, that fomc were often fceii to expire in that cruel ce- 
remony. It was performed in prefcnce of all the eity, un- 
^r the eye of fathers and ntbthers, who beholding their 
children all covered with Mood-fores, sfnd r6ady to give ujr 
. the ghoft/ exhorted them lO endure the number of laftics^ 
that were for be inflifted ^, ^xcithoii t fendhg forth at cry, or 
giving the leaft fign of pain. What name fiiall we give to 
this pretended fortitude? • . . . 

What, moreover^ (hall we think of thatobftiiiateani 
exafperated anrmofity with which the yonth of Sparta 
fought with each dther on certain days of the year ? They 
divided themfclvcs into two bands^ which repaired by diffe* 
fent roads to 3 certain place before agreed upofn. The 
fignal given, thefe young people fell upon each other tooth 
and nail, hand and foot, kiciing, cuffing, and bitiijg with 
all theif for6e, and even, tearing out each other's eyes* 
** You fee them,^^ fays Paufanias^- *.* fight it deJpenttel]^, 
" fomeiimcs one againtt oire, fometimes by little bancfeyi 
'* fometimes, in fine, all together, each troop making the 
*' utmoft efforts to drive bac*k the other,, ^nd overthrow it in 
*^ the water wMch furrounded the field of battle «.** 

Again/ what lliallvwe lay of that- more than inhuman 
courage, with which, at Sparta, a mother rece5:ved tbtf 
news of the death of her children flain in battle ? That 
lofs not only extorted no fear,- but it even canfed a ccr-^ 
^ain joy and fatisfaifion, which flie haftencd to fhew in pu- 
blic "». Theft fame women, however, teftified the greateff 
dejeffion and moft'abjeft piifillanimity, when they faw Epa-* 
fninondasy after winning the battle of Leufira, march ftraighr 
to Sparta.' They ran up and down all in defpair, filling the 
air with lamentable cries, and caufcd more diforder and 
confufion than the enemies themfelves ». What was then 
become of that ferocious courage, and that barbarous 
oftcntation, with which the Spartan women delighted to 

^ Cicero, Tiifcul. 1. %. n. 1 4.-; Kicol. Damafcen. in excerpt. Vafcl. p. 5m.; 
?lut. ift Lycurg. p. 51 . ; Fauf. 1. 5. c. i A. 
« L. 3. c. 1 4. »» Plut. in Agefif. p! 6ra;; ^lian.' var. hift. 1. la. c. 19. 

' yi4^^\i. d« reb. gcft.- Gr, i;6 p. 370. ; Plirt. in Agefil. p. 613.' C^ 

infull 
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Infult naturcon iuch ill-tiined occafions as tlipfe which in- 
formed them of the lofs'pf their children ? '' 

I canjioc ajfQ omit taking aotice of 'that examinatioa 
which ;they. made, at Sparta; into the conRicutions of new- 
born children. As foon as a hoy was Tiorn, he was carried 
into a certain place where. 4ie was vifited .by the elders of 
each tribe* If Jie appeared tp. them to be 'delicate, weak, 
in a,wordy of aconftitution which did not promife, in ap- 
pearance, firm^^and vigorous health, they condemned him 
tp peri (h .without pity^ .and he. was thrown direfily into a 
quagmire, fituated at the foot^of the mountain Taygeta ^. 
.What has beca faid i$i . I thipk, fufficient to prove that 
oji alL.occafions the Spartans feem to ^ have been bent 
tp ftifle the voice .oXiature and the cries of huma. 
nity, ofti^n even in contradi^ion to all rcafon and pru- 
dence. In efFeS, we are. taught by experience, that many 
children whom it was thought impoflible to rear for fome 
days after their birth, have enjoyed, as they grew up, the 
firmeft and moft robuft' ftatc of health. Without going 
from Sparta, we have a convincing proof of this in the 
perfon of Agefilaus. This prince, who w^s born lame, and 
came into the world with a complexion fo feeble and fo 
delicate in appearance, that they had no hopes of being 
able to rear him; Agefilaus -no^\yithfl:anding lived four- 
fcore and four ye^rs ; and in the courfe of that career, what 
fervices did he not render his country > ? . . ' 

The auftcrity, and^ if I dare call it fo,. the pedantry of 
the laws of Lycurgus, might ^make. us'believe that chaftity 
wasonfiof the principal virtues which he haxl taken care to. 
inculcate into his people 5 but in this refpeft.we fliould be 
greatly miilaken. How aftoniftiing is it io fee, that this 
iamouslegiflator had Jiot ib much .as thought' of making 
public-decency and decorum refpcfiable? To what a de» 
grce muft ,not the ufe bf -pablic baths, common to men and 
\yoOTen> have been deQ:ru<ftive of all moJefty, balhfulnefs, 

^ pjut,?^^/f.p 49- » SctfWut. iiiAscfil. 

' E e 3^ »n(l 
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and decency of baliaviour * ? and then thofe plays where 
young perfons of both fex^s fought naked againft each o- 
ihcr, and danced prbmifcuoufly in the (am^ condition* ? 
What conf<?queric6s had lidt all this on tlic manners of the 
Spartan wbmeii? They were tridous and difiblute to fuch 
ii heigh^ that the ancients have reproached the Spar- 
tans as (hamcfuUy diflingiiiftied by their debauchery from 
alPthe other pedpW hi Oreece- \ debafochcty, moreover^ 
authprifed by .the very laws df Lycurgus* This* legiflator 
ieems to have ftudicd to find means of abolilhing all the 
ideis whith ihould h^tnitnnnti, of conjugal fidelity. 

Ahold man, for fcxampl^, who had a young and hand- 
Ibhie wife^ hiight,>lthout offending decency or the laws, 
oiFer her to a t^'cll-tnade and robuft young man. And this 
old man was iallowfed to own ind bririg up ai his own, the 
child that fprung from that adultery. This was not all, 
A lufty, well-(ha{ied young fellow tliat faw another have 
a handfohic ^lid agreeable wife, might demand the huf- 
band*s pfcrmKTiojl to have dealings with her, uiidcr the pre- 
text df giving the ftite children; who (hould'he-well made 
and 6f good cdnftitutlort j and a hulband was not at liberty 
to reje<a fuch a demand ?. In a word, the Lacedemonians 
mutually l^nt their wives whh the urmoft eafe, and with- 
out the fmalleft delicacy 4. Their hiftory furnilhes an e- 
verit on this fubjed which I think fingiilar in its kind. 
, In the war Which the Lacedasmonians declared againft 
the Mefleniahs, they bound thetnffelves by the moft ter- 
rible oaths, hot to return to Sparta till they were revenged 
for the injury they had received. That war drew into 
length, and the Spartans had already been ten years before 

« Acad. <Je$ infciipt, t. i. h. p. I34. * JPlut. p. 47. & 4$. 

• Arift. derep. \. 2. c. 9. p. 32S. Euripides gives the Spartan women the 
tpitbet of AuJjjfli^ffff, vir(iscupidif^eApp$tinUs, kDi^xom.\..s^S. Tbco- 
Uorct reproaches them with having " been ful^e^ to'fatisfy their conftitutioil 
«' with «homibev€r they thought good.*' De turand. (iraec. dfc^on. 
yeft. 16. p. 6jb. 

? XcBoph. de rep. Lac. p. ^9^ ; Plut. iii Lycufg. p. 49. ; in Numt, p. 76- 

* Niw^' Pi^nalccn. in excerpt. Valef, p. ;»• 
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Meflenc, withobr -being any thiffg farther forward. They 
began the^n K^apprebendthaca longer abfence would infen- 
fibly Unpeople ^theiii c|ty.- Taobviate^ibis-inconveniencc, 
they took the ftrange revolution <rf fending back to Sparu, 
allthofe who had joineci the artoy fince thdr taking the 
above-mentioned oath) and to abaiiddn. to them the wives of 
the-atfter-SpaMib who were bpuild to fqrtiain before Mef- 
fetic *.^ Thofewho* fprurig from that illegitimate com^ 
nicrce; were cdlcd P^rtbenians 5 ^a -name expi^flive of the 
orlginandc^fe.of their birth *. " 

The known indecency of drefe of thd Spartan women, 
xvas a natural .fcorife^uence of the bad education they re* 
ceived, and of the little care that was taken to infpire them 
with thofe fentimehts ©f inodefty ind referve fo becoming 
inthefcx* Tbeir robes, were made in fuch a manner 
that they could not move a ftep^ without difcbvering their 
legs, and even -their thighs^; in imihodefty exclaimed 
agaiiift.by all writers of antiquity «• Arirtotle wifely cb-^ 
ferves, that the little regard they had at Spartii for bafhful- 
iiefs and decoriim, was xlie fource of all the diforders that 
reigned in' that city «>. In the Andromathe of Euripides, 
Eeleus reproaches Jilenelaus with being the caufe:of the 
dlffphite conduft of flelen by the bad education he had given 
her*. • • ^ .. / .. 

Thefe women however, fuch as they were, governed the 

^ Juftln. !. 3: c. 4.^ay« very phinly, that it ^itoo the complaint of their 
Uives who by 00 mews agreed ,with fo loi^ a w^owhood, that the Spartans 
took the refolntion I li?eak pi. See alfo Strabo, 1. 6. p. 427.J& 4*8. 

f Juftin. I. 3, c. 4 ; Dlod. 1, ry. p. 54. ; Strabo, 1.6. p, 4»7. & 428. ; Serviu$ 
ad ^n«d. 1. 3, ViJii, ■ ' ^ . . . 

^ Virg. .^eid. J. i.y.315.330.; Flut. p. 76. & 77- 
r * SeeHPlut. in Kiim'a, p. 76. & 77.; Clem. Alex, paedas- 1. a. p. J38.; 
^Pollux. 1. 7,0.13. fegm.ij5. ...... 

" Derep, 1, 1. C..9. P'3a8, i 

* h€t. 3. Iccn. 2* verl. 595. &c. ^e might conctpde from thi> fa«a, that 
thediforderoftbewojnen at Sparta was as old as the molt ancient ages of 
Greece ; and 1 am much inclined to believe it. Perhaps alifo Euripides make* 
Pcleus fpeak on thatoccafion'pnly relatively to the indecency which reignedt 
in the manners of the Spartans when that tragedy was compofed. However 
tj^at mayi)e, Lycurgus is extremely blameable tor riot having remedied that 
'dlforder, and for having, oqthe coatriry, ai%thorif^J it by his laws. 

iiinds 
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msndi of t&eir huftasds with iht moft aibfoJiitc dominion. 
They not only ruledJn ibcir own hoiifes, but alfo the vfholc 
'ftate. The SparUos c6minuiiica,ccd to., their wives the 
clafeft and moft important, fecreu of jtbc fta^e. They even 
diAi^wiiii Jcfs refcrv.e.thai thofc would coftycrfe with, their 
fioOs^nds oil their priyatat.and dpmefliic affairs '. Accor- 
dinfely.AriftoU^ a{gM-tS;f rt«Ltif was,.nev)^r ppffiWe to reform 
aod^JseguUK. t^e.maonerfpf the Spartan^ women, becaufe of 
tfatr too: great afeendant they had acquired over their huf- 
bands >.: An afcendant the more aftoniftuQg, as the Spar. 
t;^3/Uke all the Gr^eksi.^ppear tp have bee^ iingularly ad- 
dijQed to^ that abominable. p^ffion, a^ unnatural as oppoilce 
1:01 rthe.mere light jof nature *.- Yet tiic fex at Sparta wa5 
ifli,gcneral\5ery bea.utiful S-' ., 

.'tet us funjf wp> fpo?i all ^^Je >have . fajd, the general and 
ruling-chara<aer.of the iAced^monians^ . Thcfe were, with- 
out con tradition, the bra.veft, the' moft warlike, the beft 
ikilled in tlie art-military, the moft politic, .the fir'mcft m 
their maxims, and moft conftant in their dcfigns, of all the 
people of Greece ; hut at the fame time they were an impe^ 
.i:iou« and aufterc people, dejceitfol, intradable, haughty, 
cruel, and perfidious, capable, in. a^word, of facrificing 
<?y^ry thing tcTambidon ax? d to. intcrcft, and holding ia 
contempt the fine arts and the fcienceV/ 'Accordingly Ly- 
curgus appears to have been folcly occupied with the care 
of ftrengthening their bodies^ and to Save entirely ncg- 
Icficd the forming of their hearts, and cultivation of 
their minds. Let us not therefore wonder that the cha- 
raifter of ihc Laccdaetnonians, naturally rugged and auftcre, 
often degenerated into ferocity, a vice which fprung 
from tUelr education, arid which alienated the good- will of 
all their allies. A people who pafled their whole lives in 
torreSing or being correded by others «, in giving grave 

7 Arift. de rep. 1, a. c. 9. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 47. j8. ; in Nam«, p. 77- ; 
|n AgiJ. & CIcom. p, 798., 
» See Plut in Lycurg. p. 50. & 5' • i Xcnopb. dc rep. Laced, p. 395* 

• }d. ibid. •> Athen. 1. 13. p. s()6, 

* See Xenoph. dc rep. Laced, p. 394- '39> & 39^- 1 Wot. in Lycurg, 
p. 4^. io. ji . 5^. ; JMcurf. mifcdlan. Lau 1. a. c. 3. 
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l^rccepts, or recelvWg them from rigid cenfors, who always 
mingled aufterity with their leffon.sf * fuch a people, I fayy 
tould never contra(ft a mild and humane behaviour^ or ren-* 
der their private converfatiOfl agrceAle. In a word, the 
Spartans feem to have been obftinately blind to the mbft 
trainable endowments of human nature *. Such were the 
toannerS, fuch the geilius of a people stdmircd by all an* 
tiquity, and' prop<)fed by profane authors ^t a model of 
wifdoifa and Virtue. 

Sparta, moreover^ offers^ yefy ftriking ^itample of the 
facilitjr with which men run always into extremes. When^ 
by the viaories of LyTander, the ufe of- gold and filvci' 
was introduced into that republic, and had baniflted the 
ancient aufterity of manners^ then did thefe famous Spar-^ 
tans direflly abandon themfelves to all the exce(fes of luxury 
and debauchery/ The fefteft rfnd moft magnificent bedsy 
the eafieft and moft delicate culhions, tht moft exqoifite 
Wines and perfiames, the nieeft meats, the richeft and high- 
6ft wrought plate, the rareft and moft fupcrb tapeftry, none 
of thefe Were too good for the Spartans •. Nothing be-- 
fides could appeafe their infaCiable cupidity. It Was thert 
a proverb in Greece^ that gold and filver were indeed feert 
to enter Sparta, but no one eVcr faw thefe metals returaf/ 



ARTICLE It; 

Of the AthenioTis. 

'^HE manners of the Athenians offer the moft ftriking 
and direA coirtraft with thofe of the Lacedscmoniaas/ 
It were even difficult to find a wider difference between an/ 
two cities, however diftant,^ than was in the charafter and 
common cuftoms of; civil life amongft the Athenians and 
the Laccd0:nionians; Thefe tv^o aides were ncvcrchclcf* 



* See Arift. dc vcp. 1. 8. c. 4. 

« fee Athcn. I, 4 p. 141. & r4»t; Plut. in Agld. & Cleom". p 7<j6. 
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)iear enough neighbour?, and made • equally a part of one 
and the fame nation. But by fo much as mens actions an4 
even their thoughts, if we may fay fo, were conftrained 
and limited at Sparta, by fo much were they free and in* 
dependent at Athens. In a ivord, th^i^ two republics 
vere adaated by views altogether opppCte, and by prin- 
ciples entirely different. The reader will foon^ fee a very 
plain proof of this, ii^ the few details which I fhall give of 
the. manners and cuftoms oi the Athenians. 

An Athenian wa9 free to faed, clothe, and lodge himfelf 
as he would. He was alio at liberty to give himfelf to any 
grt or fcience that he thought proper. In fine, the choice 
of his occupations was not regulated or reftrained by any 
Jaw. He might pafs his tiipc in the mapner tjiat appeared 
to him the moft convenient, provided it was not in abfolutc 
idlenefs. In this refpet^ Athens and Lac^dxmon thought 
very differently of the private life and daily icqaploymems 
of their citizens. We have feen, that Lycijrgus had forbid 
the Spartan? tp apply to any njechanic art, tp bufy them-* 
felves with any domeftic o^conomy,. jind evpn to cultivate 
the fcicnces. 3y this means he had irapofed the hard ne- 
ceffity of paffing the greatest part of their lives in idlenefs 
and want of work. Soloii^-more enUgbtenpd than Lycur- 
gus, had, on the contrary, been fenfible, that floth and too 
much leifure are more to be feared than all the vices that 
can reign in a ftate. It ^vas to prevent the introdudion of 
thofc that he appointed the Areopagus to watch the private 
conduft of the inhabitants of Athens, and to take cognifance 
of the means which individuals employed for their fubfift- 
ence. This legiflator had even ordained punifliments for* 
ihofe who (hould pafs their lives in entire idlenefs '. 

The effedk of a police fo wife and fo attentive, was the 
flourilhing at Athens of the fine arts, of manufaiaure^ of 
commerce, of navigation, fciences, eloquence, in ihort, of 
all the knowledge which can adyantageoufly diflin^uifh a na- 

' Plut. in I-ycvrj. n. 54 ; in SoIod. p. 9O; E*; »d Apophthrgm. Lac. p* 
Vm.C. 

ti^'lt* 
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lion. But at the fame tiine, the great riches' ihtroducredi 
into Athens by arts and commerce, produced the fame ef- 
feds that they have always produced amongft all nations. 
I would fay an exceffive inclination for pageantry^ luxury, 
and magnificence, joined to an extreme love of pleaiure and 
fenfuality. Athens, after Solon's time, Veiy foon became a 
voluptuous city, and its inhabitants yielded but too readily to 
the allurements of fenfual pleafure. 

The tables of rich and opulent perfons were f(?rved with 
exquifite luxury. The exteiiflve commei'ce of the Athenians 
enabled them, as Xenophon remarks, to live voluptuoufly, 
and to procure all the delicacies which foreign countriea 
could then fupply «. We muft however do juftice to this 
people. It appears, that, in general, the Athenians were ra-- 
ther dainty and deiicaie, than addi<fted to gluttony and 
drunkennefs. I do not find in antiquity, that they were 
ever taxed with committing exceflcs in eating and drinking ; 
we can ^v^n aOert, that the common people were foben 
and frugal *. Let us fay further, that among the Athenians 
the greateft fcftal- pleafure confifted in a flow of learned,- 
fprightly, and polite converfation, as agreeable, in a word, 
as ufeful arid intcrefting. The banquet of Plato and that of 
Xenophon give lis a model of the ordinary table-talk of the 
Athenians, and it is thus that they prevented the two ex- 
tremes of licentious mirth and irkfome Wearinef?, which 
pr<^rtde but too oft-en at mcJft long meals. . 

To the charms of converfation, the Athenians added, in 
their repafts, that of Hftening to the recital of fome poetical 
performance, or of hearing fome fkilful mufician fing, ac- 
companied with his lyre; often even they introduced 
male and female dancers into their banqilecting-rcom. 
Mufic and dancing, among' thefe people, made one of the 
principal and moft ufual entcnainments at their feafts. For* 
the peft, we know, thit the women did not eat with the 
■ • ■• ••^, ' . ' 

i De rep. Athen p. 405* 
' ^ See Potter Archeolog. 1. 4. c iS. p. 743.; Calaubon. in npt. ad Athen. 1., a, 
C.8. 
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men \ and that fupper was the favourite meal of the A« 
thenians ^. Let us add^ chat they eat crowned with flowers, 
and lying upon beds ^. 

The Athenians were -very magnificent and curious in their 
drcfs. They wore' long robes of linen extremely fine, dyed 
purple or other precious colours «• Beneath thefe robes 
they had tunics of various forms and kinds »• Their fingers 
were loaded with jewels and rings of great price. They 
wore, magnificent girdles, rich and elegant bu(kin& •. Their 
hair was very artfully arranged, curled, and laid back round 
the forehead by hooks of gold, made in the form of gralT- 
boppers p. For the reft, it does not appear, that the Athenians 
were in ufe to cover their heads, or that they wore any 
thing that could ferve for that purpofe «• This luxury and, 
magnificence of drefs extended even to the flaves, Xeno- 
phon tells us, that a citizen of Athens could fcarce be at 
all diftinguilhed from a ilave by the richnefs of his cloathing, 
or by any other external mark '. 

We have feen, in the fecond part of this work, that an- 
ciently the Greeks went always armed. The Atliemans 
were the firft who renounced that barbarous and ferocious cu- 
ftom. from the time that they believed public fafety and 
tranquillity well eftablilhed in their ftate, they ceafed to go 
continually girded with a fword, and no longer wore it, cxt 
cept when goilag to war r. 

The ladies of Athens were very careful of their drefs, 
and commonly employed the whole morning in it. Their 
toilette confifted of nqmerous articles. They made ufe of 
paint, and of all fuch drugs as they imagined proper to 
cleanfe and beautify the Ikin. They took alfo great care of 
their teeth, blackened their ^ye-brpws, and applied red to 

> Sec Lucian, Plutarch, «cc. k Plat. Xcn. Plut. &c. 

* Potter Archeolog. 1. 4. c. 20. 

» ThucydJd. 1. 1. p. 6. d. 6.; Clem. Alex. Pedag. I a. p.aa^-? Athcn.l, 
I2;:p.5»2. 
^ " * Athen. hco cH.\ Plato in Hippia, p. 255. 9 Plato^ ibid. 

r P Thucydid. Clem. Alex. Athen. loco cii, 
f See Lucian in Anacharfi, n. 16. 
^ pc r<^, Ath^, p. m. ' THucydid. 1,1. p, 6, n. 6, 

'" ^eir 
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their lips. The art of compofmg head-drefles, was their 
principal occupation. They employed the moft precious ef- 
fences in perfuming their hair, which they commonly dyed 
black or fonie other colour, and then arranged in various 
curls by means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and 
difpofed upon the forehead, the reft was fufFered to flow 
loofe, and play negligently upon the Ihoulders. - The drefs^ 
of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was alfo extreme- 
ly neat and elegant. As to their cloaths, they were com- 
pofed of extremely light and fine fluffs. They took care to 
have their robes always clofe upon the bofom, and that they 
fliould advantagcoufly (hew the fhape \ 

We do not find with all this, that the women of Athens 
1«^cre ever reproached in antiquity with the fame indecency 
of drefs, the fame depravation of manners, or the fame ambi«- 
tion as thp women of Sparta. As to this laft article, efpecially> 
it does not appcar> that the Athenian women had any influ- 
ence in the government of t)ie ftale. They lived, iii gene* 
j-al, very retired in their apartments, fcarce eVer appearing 
in public, and without having any free communication with 
men, a cuftom which had place amongft moft of the people 
t>f Greece. 

I have ihewn elfewhere, that, amongft the Athenians, the 
external architcflure of their houfes could not have any 
great appearance or fplendor*. But in the infide, they 
were highly finiftied and very voluptuous. The rich fpared 
nothing to procure themfelves, in that refpeft, all the con- 
veniencies and all the ornaments poflible. They had large 
gardens within their walk, difpofed in the moft commodi- 
ous manner for the different bodily exefcifes, fuch as wreft- 
ling, running, &:c. in which the Athenians greatly employed 
themfelves. They had alio bathing-rooms, with all that 
belonged to them nccelTary for refining upon that pleafure «. 
The tafte which the Athenians had for painting, fculpture, 
and, in general, for all the arts of luxury and delight, does 
not permit us to doubt, that their apartments were furniflied 

* Ludan. Amor. n. 39. & 40. 

• Supra> book a, c. 3. p. 87. « Xenoph, dc rq>, Athea. p. 405. 
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^¥ith piSures, ftatues, and rich veflels. We know alfo, thai 
part ot'ihe luxury and fumptuouineis of thefe people confift- 
ed in the beauty and richneis of the beds and of tht 
carpets which they fpread upon their floors and their feats. 

Althpugh the marine was the principal occupation of tht 
inhabitants of Athens, and men of all ranks took upon, them 
to handle the oar y, yet was this people by no means afFe&ed 
•with that roughnefs which fearaeii are generally accufed of. 
On the contrary, nothing is more celebrated in antiquity, 
than the politenefs of the Athenians : A politenefs which 
reached even to the dregs of the people. The Atticifm dif- 
finguifhed the inhabitants of Athens, as much as the urbani- 
ty did afterwards diftinguiih the inhabitants of Rome. I 
own, however, that it is difficult to find that politenefs and 
that delicacy of tafle fo boafted of, in thofe obfcenitics 
which were continually heard in the theatre of Athens. 
The comedies of Ariftophancs are full of grof» images, 
which amongft us the inoft impudent and diflblute man 
would be aihamed of. 1 Ihall fay the fame of thofe bitter 
railleries, of thofe grofs and indecent fallies which wereut* 
tercd in the public aflfemblies. Nothing is more diftaat 
from the idea which we muft naturally form of politenefi^ 
than themannenin which ^fchines and Demofthenes treat 
each other in then* harangues. They inte change the moit 
atrocious abufe. I (hould think , moreover, that thefe faults 
may be attributed to the form of government of Adiens. 

In republics men eafily agree to look upon unbounded 
headlong liberty as the moft precious attribute of humanity. 
They ulually make perfeft equality confift in unlimited 
freedom of fpeech. This fcntiment always imprints on 
republican fpirits a certain afperity which muft neceifarily 
affect the manners. 

I have already told the reader, that there were few towns 
In Greece where the tafte forpleafure was more lively than 
'at Athens. They were paffionately fond of feafting, hun^ 
ing, mulic, dancing, and particularly of theatrical reprefen- 

y Xenoph. dc rep. A then. p. 404, 
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tarions. The Ath^niatis had alfo oih&r forts of pufelic fpeo*- 
tacles, Thefe .\yere the parades and religious proceffions 
which on certain days of the year were made with great ce* 
remony, pomp, and magnificence. The gay youth of A* 
thens had alfo their particular taftes, as is ufual in all rich 
and opulent cities ; they were fond of fplendid frolics, of 
uncon\mon kinds of dogs, of havinjg fine horfes and many 
oi them ; of keeping courtefans and female dancers «. The 
.children of Pififtratus were accufed of introducing into A- 
thens a tatle for debauchery ana libertinifm •• The cour- 
tefans however were in great favour in the time of Splon ^* 
It was, to fpeak of it by the by, the only idea the Athenians 
had of gallantry* For never did the Greeks know real 
love, nor any thing belonging to it. Their hearts and minds 
were abfolutely abandoned to that deteftable paffion fo 
totally oppofite to the tafte for women «, with whom, be- 
fides, the men Hved not in domeftic fociety. 
. ^Ve rauft allow, however, that notwithftanding the dif* 
orders of the youth, inevitable in great cities, decency of 
manners and public; decorum were very much refpefted at 
Athens. A citizen who had been feen to enter a tavern to 
eat.and drink, .was d:(lionourcd for ever. No more was ne- 
ceflary to caufe a.fi^nator to be baniflied from the Areopa* 
gus d. An archon convifted o£ being drunk, was for the 
iirfl: time condemned to a heavy fine, and in cafe*of relapfe, 
was punilhed with death «. Hiftory has even handed down 
two.remartable examples of the refpccl which the .Athenians 
had for public decency and modefty. In the war which 
Philip King of Macedon carried on againft them, onis of 
his couriers was feized. They 3*ead all the letters he carried, 
except thofe which Queen Olympia the wife of ^Philip had 

' « See Plut. in Alcibiad.; Athen. 1. li. p. ^32. 
* « Athen. ibid. Pififtratus was cotemporary with Solon. 

>» Athen 1. 13- P ,569. 

c See Hciodot. 1. 1. n. 135.; Plut. in Solon, p. 79. inThcmift. et Aldbiad, 
jwjiffi.; Giccro Tufettl. ^Quaeft. 1. 4- n. 33.; Lucian paffim.; Athen. 1. 13. 
p. 564. & 6oi .;' Menag. in not. ad Diog. Laert. 1. 1. n. 55* P- 32. 

«» Athen. 1.13. p. 566, 

* Diog. Laert. in Solon. I. x. n. 57-; PoUax> 1. 8. c. 9. fegm.89« 
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woteliim. Thofe the Athenians fent back to that prince 
vitli the feals unbroken, being flopped from opening them 
by the coufideration of the refpeft which is due to the fe- 
crets which may be between hulband and wife '. The fami 
Athenians having ordeted, th^t ftrift fearcl^i fliould be made 
after the prcfents which Harpalus> by order of Philip, had dit 
tributed to the orators of the city, they did not permit 
the houfe of CalUclcs, who was then newly married, to be 
Searched, and that out of refpe6l for his fpoufe, who was 
then- lodged there «. 

. I forgot to put in the number of the common pleaforcs 
of the Athenians, that of their walks, the chief delight of 
which always confifted in the charms of converfatian. I 
fliall moreover remark, that what we call play in our days^ 
was {icarce known at all to the ancients ; and that is a ver^ 
notal^le diiference between their manners and ours. Theif 
walks, and their various bodily exercifes, ferved them iit 
place of it* Befides, as I have faid, they did not live with 
the ladies. 

: Asto the particular occupations of the Athenians, they 
oliitiot hive failed of them. Commerce alone to which 
they were greatly addkfted, fufficed to fill up a great part 
of their time* A good deal too was employed in foliciiing 
and CondoSing their affairs ; for thefe people were fond of 
chicane and law-fuits »». They were obliged, befides, to carry 
on intrigues to' pay their court, and to inftruft themfelves in 
the private and public interefts of the ftate, fincc every ci- 
tizen of Athens had a (hare in the government of the repu* 
blic. For this reafon it is, that eloquence was fo highly 
honoured amongft this people. It was eloquence that led 
the way to the higlicft offices, that ruled In the affemblics> 
in a word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoft fove* 
reign power to thoie who pofleflcd the talent of fine fpeaking. 
To the ftudy of rhetoric, the Athenians ufuallyjoined that of 
philofophy, and under that denomination we ought to conb- 

' Plut. in Demofth. p. 898. • Id. ibid. p. 857. 

^ See the wafps of Anftopbanes, and Ca&uboa. in Athen. 1. 14. c, 10. p. 910* 
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prife all the fdcnccs which compofe or have any relation to 

Fijirthermore, though the education and way of living at 
Athens was io different from thofe (rf Sparta, the Athenians 
were not eflTentially lefs brave or lefs warlike than the Spar- 
tans. The battles of Marathon, of Salamin, and of Plateay 
without mentioning a number of other very memorable ac- 
tions, are teftimonies of the bravery and magnanimity of 
the Athenians fufficiently authentic to make it needlefs to 
infiftupon it. They are perhaps the only nation in the u- 
nivcrfe who, according to the remark, of Athenaeas, clo* 
thed in purple, and decked in all the ornaments of dreisj^ 
have beaten and difperfed formidable armies*. Glory had 
the fame effed on the minds of the Athenians, that di* 
fdpline produced in thofe of the Spartans. For never people 
had more of a fenfe of honour, or were more greedy of glorjr 
and of praife, than were the Athenians. 

If there was the greateft oppofition between the manner* 
qf the Athenians and thofe of the Lacedaemonians, there 
was, if the expreflion may be allowed, ftill more between 
the effenoe of their genius and of their charadlcr. Cruel- 
ty was the ruling propenfity of the Spartans, mildnefs was 
in general the ground of the charafter of the Athenians* 
The diiFercnce between them, in this refpefl:, n eafily feea 
in the manner of treating the flaves amongft each of the 
two people* I have already fliewn to what excefs of out- 
rage the Spartan& were carried againft their flaves. Thef 
Athenians, on the contrary, treated them with great bo- 
manity.' Their condition was infinitely more gentle at A- 
tliens than in any other city of Greece *. They had an ac- 
tion againft their matters on account of outrage and ill u-* 
fagei. IfthefaS was proved, the m after was obliged to 
fell his flave, who, while the pfocefs depended, might re- 
tire into an afylum deftined to fecure him from all vio- 
lence ». The liberty erf which the Athenians were fo jea- 

* Athen. 1. la. p. 512. 

k Demofth. Philipp. .3. p. 383: ' '« Athen. 1. 6. p. a66. & 267. 
m pfuj. dc fuperfUt. p, i66. in Thef. p. 17, ; Pollux. 1. 7. c. a. fegro. r> 

^ lo^is. 
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lotiSi wds not interdided to the (laves. Thcf-icoxAi pur- 
chafe their freedom infpite of their mafters, vfhen onm 
they had amiffed the fum which the law had fixed for that 
purpofe ■• It was not even unufual for a patron who was 
content with the fcrvices of his Have, to give him bis liber- 
ty for reward. 

The humanity of the Athetiians eMtdnded e¥efitoi)eafts. 
Plutarch relates, on this fubjeft, a fingular fad whicb is 
a ftrong inftance of the general good nature of thi^ pco* 
pie. When the conftrudion 'of the tem^e named Hecaton- 
pedon was fini(hed, the Athenians ordained, that all 
the beafts <rf burthen ihould be fet at liberty xhtvhsA been 
employed in that work, and that they -fliould be fuffered 
to feed at pleafure in the beft paftures for the reft of thw 
life. A mule who conformably to that ordinance had been 
left at full liberty, coming of its own accord to prefent it- - 
felf to work, and heading thofe who drew the carriages 
for the citadel, the people charmed with that aAion, made 
k decree that the mule ihould be particularly taken care^of/ 
and fed at the expenfe of the public •. . ' 

- Thefe Iketches, as I faid juft now, do honour/to the cba* 
rafter of the Athenians, and prove, that a great fond at 
mildhefs and good nature reigned in the minds of this peo- 
ple. But we might cite others which equally ftiew, that^ 
on many occafions, the Athenians forgot thefe principles of 
humanity, and gave therafelves up to themoft cruel excefcs; 
that rage and giddy fury could infpire. What fliall we- 
tliink, for inftance, of the barbarity with which they pui;. 
to death the heralds fent by Darius to fummon thieili to fubj 
Bgiit to his dominion p ? On that occafion, they violated 
equally the rights of nations and thole of humanity. What 
name alfo ihall we give to the fury with which the.Ath^ 
nians condemned to death ten of their generals, wio could 
be reproached with no other crime thap having :ncglcfted» 
after a viftory at fea, to ftop to pick up ihe floating 'bodies 

i« Phut in Cafin. a«a. I. fcen. a. 

• In Catone, \i. '339. Se^ alfo'dfc Iblcrt. animal. P* 970* 

It 6eo licrodot. \. 7, n: 153, 
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dfrth^ir foldlers^ that th^y; might purfue ftJ; enemy with 
j^pr^ >a]f40i^> 4ad fixiifli hi$ entire defeat 1? I pould (till 
ioQch uffon Qi^r fa^ ^s diihonouifable for Ithe Athenians i 
Xiicby f(^.f sample; as ±e .equally wjuft and cruel manner 
p( cfHid^iip^g Sbcrates t^ death- This jadgment will ijt 
aU a^ b^. a i;4oF that aU ^he hiftre of their glorious ac^ 
i^oias will i^ever be able to ef ^^ Si^h an infamy can onl^r 
he ati^buted to that inconilaacy and ficUenefs which pref 
jided for t)ie moft part overall the proceedings of the Athe^ 
:j?ians^ aj)d Tendered this pecqple fufoeptible of all impreC- 
fions. 

It is certain^ that the Athenians in general had as much 
wit as any people ever hgd ; but, if we jniy be allowed tt>- 
fay it, they had too much of it, )2ind to fiich a degree as to 
outran their judgment. They were not enbugh on tlieir 
guard agarnft their imagination, which often carried them 
beyond all juft bounds. Hence comes their fingular in- 
clination for fables and chimeras. They were extremely 
fond of hearing 'them, provided they were gracefully pre* 
fentedj and delivered with wit. To this tafte for fingular 
and eKtraordinary faSs> is commonly attributed, and with 
n good deal of reafon, a great part of the tales whitrh He- 
rodotus ha^ fown in his hiftory* He knew the Athcnianf, 
and fought to plcafc them. In that view, hjc has been Icls 
4deHcate and left fcfupuloas in the choice of fadls than pro.- 
babfy be would have been, without that defire of being 
read and admired by a people naturally fond of the marvel- 
lous and of the extraordinary. Do we not alfo know that 
'Demoftbenes was more than once obliged to have redourfe • 
to fuch like artifices to catch the attention of his audience, 
and that at time* when no lefs than the fafety of their coun- 
try was at ftake ? 

To define the Athenians in few words, ibey were ^a 
jnlld,' humane, and beneficent peoplr, magnanimous, ge- 
nerous, moft brave and moft warlike, having befides great 
talents for commerce and fea-affairs ; but at the fame time 

< piQd.1.s^p.^3.€tc.; Vakr. Maxim. 1. x,c. r. cxtem.fi.S.^ Xowpb^ 
ic rcb. geft. Grxc. 1. 1. relates this ftd a IltUe dUfereotly; 
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light, touchy, and capricious, hot-headed, haughty, and 
inconftant; polite, moreover, and delicate ki point of de- 
corum, the times of which I fpcak being confidered^ fen- 
fual and voluptuous, taken up with a fine pifture, a beauti- 
ful ftatue, paffionately fond cf fpeSacles, lovers of the 
fciences and fine arts in every kind and branch ; curious^ 
in a word, of news, and very talkative, ' ifprightly, humo; 
roos, fond of drollery* and jcfts, of quick feelings, and ex- 
preffmg themfclves with the mod exquifite tafte and deli- 
cacy 5 harving produced befide* ibany men of wit as brilliant 
as foUd, and many gneat and fublime geniufes. 

ARTICLE IIL 

Of the plays or garnes of the Greeks. 

T Should think I omitted an article eflential to the know- 
ledge of the manners of the Greeks, if I did not fay 
fomething of the different plays eftabliftied very anciently, 
among thefc people. It is known, that by the terra plays 
or games we are to underftand ihofe great and magnificent 
fpeftacles, where many bands of* combatants difputed the 
prize in the various bodily exercifes which made the fiib- 
jed of the plays I fpeak of. There was a confiderablc 
number of them eftabliftied in feveral parrs of Greece; btft 
the moft folemn were the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nc- 
macan, and the Ifthmian games. Thefe forts of feftivah 
were continued for many dap., I Ihall not dwell upoii 
the whole apparatus and all the ceremohics obferved there, 
nor enumjsrate all the different combats, fuch as the wfcift- 
ling, the pancratium, or mixed combat, the boxing, the 
race, the quoits, &c. in which they were exerqifcd. My 
bufme^fs is only to confider the end and motives of the 
: cftablilhment of thefe games, 

I have already remarked elfewliere, that it was cuftom- 
ary amongft almoft all civilifed people, to cftablifti feftivak 
and contrive public drvcrfions, to qualify the fatigue and 

laffitudc 
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}afltcude ^hich inuft be the confequence of continual ap- 
plication to work> or 10 remedy the lingering irkfomenefs 
inevitably and neceflarily attached to a life of conftant 
idlene&. But the legiflators juftly perfuaded that the mul- 
titude were too much the (laves of fenfe, and too linle en- 
lightened to be able to find fufficicnt Recreation in intel* 
lefiual aipufemcnts only, endeavoured to roufe and dii^ert 
xhem by fenfible and ftriking objefts. In this view, they 
thought, in all times, of diverting the people by fubjefis 
proportioned to their underftanding and tafte ; I mean by 
fpedacles, Mrhofe outward fliow Ihould ftrike the fenfes and 
produce ftrong imprcffions. But we alfo fee, that moft le- 
-giflators gave their attention at the fame time to the means 
of rendering, thcfe forts of diverfions ufeful and profit- 
able. 

Thefe two ^otivea are eafily difcovered in the eftablifti- 
ment of the games of Greece, fhofe who inftituted them, 
ha4 not folely regarded. jihc^pleafi^re and amufement of thp 
multitude... They had mingled, in thefe, ellablilhments, 
yiews pf very wife and refined policy. Greece is in gener 
ral a preuy hot country. We ki^ow that tl^e temperature 
pf fuch qliraatfis compionly Feeders the body foft and cfFe- 
^qinate*. By ^nexing ideas of the greateft glory to the 
fuqceedii^g in eurdfes, which di^m^ndgr^at force and ad- 
^ref$» it was deiigaed to reader the body, more pliant, 
Aronger, aud more vigoi;vii^ than it, comusionly is in hoc 
countries. They wanted tht^. early to, prepare. the youth 
for, the painful toiis of war, and at. the fame time to make 
chem fitter to carry arms. By mean^ of ihe.^xerciies I fpeak 
of^ the young people were accuftomed to fatigue from their 
infancy^ and were thus rendered more firm, «;iorc. warlike, 
jnore intrepid, and more dexterous, efpe^ially in combats 
where flrength of body and addreis generally decided the 
yidory, as they did in ancient times; becaufe, the ufe of fiie- 
arms being unknown, they were commonly oblJgeJ to ap- 
proach very neaf . The advantages which the Greeks drew 
from the different exerci&s to. which they were enured from 
their infancy, appeared fenfibly in the wars which tti^ey 

'G g a had 
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had to maintain againft tb^ Ptfiiafis; Wtftf it hafttf^ if 
men, they defeated innumerable armies^ HjCfrtdcnas ^^ 
tends, that one fmgle Greek maintained \m gNmnd tgaisft 
ten Barbarians'. This great hiftoriaoi further obferves^ 
that thofe who fignalifed tbenHelves the mefl in the i>utle< 
of Marathon, of Salamis^ and Flatea, had almoft aH of theai 
gained the prizes in the games I have fpoke of ^. 

Let us alfo remark, with what addre^ &e iiiftitirt^S'Of 
thefe games had found tb^ art of exciting that nokle emi> 
lation, and chat generoos ardour fof gkiry, which ire, and 
always will be, the beft rampart and firfiieft fhpport of a 
ftate. In the origin, the conquerort received for diA 
whole reward only a fimidc crown of wild oBve at the OifiAf 
ptc games, of laurel at the Pythean, of green fmailage (i 
kind of pariley) at tlie Nemsean, and of dry {jnallage it 
the Ifthmian games % The authors of thefe eSa&lHbments 
had defigned to inculcate, that honoqr alone, and not i for- 
bid intereft, ought to be the tnd and reward of viAorj. ^ 
may judge what might be performfed by z people- aecnfton^ 
cd to bp condofted by fuch principles. Tygftmci, one ef 
the principal officers of the Iroc^s of Xerxes, heftring^tatt 
of what were the prizes of thcf Grecian gam^s, turned to^ 
wards Mardonius, who commanded in cliief th^ whole w&i 
of that monarchy and, ftruok with aftoniflKaent, bxcl^iiaedi 
f^ Heavens I with what men are yote going t6 eng^ I 
H iafenfible to intereft, they combat onlj for glory •*? Am 
exclamation fpll of fenie and judgment, who^ force aB4 
p-uth was unfelt by 3{er>^e8 ». 

In fine, the principal motive, and that wUch we fboidd 
moft admire in the eftablilhment of the games I have fpofce 
pf, wa$ the opportunity which thefe fpe^ades stfferdedall 
the inhabitants of the different cities of Greece of ieeo^* 
^ach other> and continuing aflembled for fome time in the 
fame plaoes. It was, in efJFed, the part of pmdejKie and 
found policy, to procure thefe people all poffiblc means of ; 



?L.9.n. 6r. ^L. 9. 11.104, 

f Journ. dcs fcav. Fcvricr 1 751, p, iljr, 
I llcrod. 1. 8. n. 2^. * 
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tlft-Crsdc m,^, ump^d of* a m«i]^ude of 
liftteihR)i» jddoos'and. trmoM of cadi other> had need; 
tOi tiieir fi^r?ic4o^^ of fome common centre wherd 
ali ht iftbabkailfs iD%ht often find themfelrea united and 
nhtgird HidSffttenxif vnth the moft perfeft equality. Thii 
18 what happened in tbefe games^ whkher repaired an in^^ 
credible nuim&er tf 'fJwftafOrs from all parts of Greeccw 
9f t&ta concicyarfe wit» fontiddv withbue any apparent affeAa-* 
•ikiflf, i foi^t df bond of correfpondcrice, and, if one ma^ 
eall it fo, a fort "Of dorffratemity, amongft the citizens of 
itlt fte dlffercirt' Grecian cities. Too toany occafioifks there; 
fore couU not be contrived* for their being togerfier, and 
feeing caeh dthcr familiarly. I have already made the rc- 
markin fpeafcing df the eftablifhment of the tonncil of th£ 
Jlmphy^jiis*. 

';■ ftit die InftjtiitioB of public games was ftill -more pro* 
pefr CO operate fturh tt Union atid concord as Thave fpoki 
1^. The ^veifioiis Which tfacrf paroOokof at Olympiad; 
'^axdr the other places wtere thefe g^mes T?erl^ celebrated^ 
'naturally^ difpofed themifid^to good huMoor and gaiety* ^ 
They had daily oceaflon to fee arid ccm^erfe Mi^ith each 
^her. Itoreif dfteil: happ«cd> that tWs^famWiarit-y and 
1id)kttal comnkjrce engaged ifeany citizens Of dMFerent re^ 
pvkst&i^ to join in the bonds ot hospitality. It is thus that 
ihcy coftld \vlth<3Wt aiiy formalities treat in a friendly manner 
*dF the re&iproc^l iilterefts of each commnnity. The Greeks 
^fthtfetime* appcftired to be, In a manner, inhabitants of 
one and the fame city. They offered in common the fame 
faferificei to the fame gods, and partidpaled the fame plea- 
fores/. By this means they' oblsflned the calming of 
'grudges and terminating of qnarrels, by ftiffing animofities. 
•They had fair oport&nities, in tbefe grand aflemblies, of 
•dicing thofe popular prejudices vfkich are often kept up 
loniy Got urant of knowing the nation againft whom a pm- 
Judice is conceived. 

» Seepart 2.boolri. chap, 3, art, |. 

f ScpStr^bo,l.9.p.^a. 
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'. Add to' this, that^ during tU the time of thefe fpeAacles, 
there wa$ a genenalr fufpenfioa of arras thiH3ug}iaut all 
Greece, that they might afift at them with more tranqmllity 
and facisfadion. Then' all hoftilities ceafed^ aAd every 

* moTcm,ent of war was interrupted «. It is eafy to perceive 
how inuch fuch acuftom muft have contributed to bring 
about a union of hearts, and ceflation of troubles and divi- 
fions. The celebration of the ganies, by reftoring peace 
and tranquillity for a time, readily difpofed their minds 
to fecure the advantages of them irrevocably. We re- 
gard the inftitutioh of the games of Greece in every rc- 
fpcft as a mafterpieceof policy and prudence. 

It is truci that in after times this eftablifhment^ foSvifely 
contrived, degenerated greatly from its primitive inftitution, 
and even gave room for ftrange abufcs.. The idea ef 
Tendering themfelves ufcful to their country, and forming 
themfelves to the ufe and handling of arms by bodily cx- 
ercifes, difappeared. The Athletes made a profeffion a- 

* part, which from thenceforth devoted their talents to the 
fenfelcfs defire-of acquiring a vain-glory, and honours as 
Aeril as frivolous. They entered the lifts only as afton 
inafpeftaclc, to make (how of their ftrength"Dr addrel^ 
and attraA the applaufe of the public by diverting it. They 
carried the exercifes l^eyond all bounds,' and pufhedthe 
cxcefs fo far as to be continually in danger of lofing, their 
lives, or being crippled for the reft of their days •. , Thca 
might be juftly applied to the games of Greece that boa 
mot fo boafted amongft the ancients : ^' If it is ferioufly and 
*' in good earneft that ye fight, ye do not do enough ; but 
^Mf it is only in jcft and >for amufcmeat, ye do too mucbJ^ 
Irct us remark further/ that fuch Jpeftacles were <Hily ft w 
familiarife the fpefia^tors with violence and inhumanity^. 
Thefe combats muft neceflarily leave upott the mind 'my, 
preifions of cruelty and barbarity, the confequences of whicii 
are always extremely to be feared *,. . . 

It 
« Thucyd. 1. 5. n. 49. ; Plut. in Lycttrg. p. SA> C. ; Ptafan. J. 5. c 10. 

• Scf Lncian.in Anacharfi. 

• Tii^rc U s celebrated nation in Europe which is reproached with a 

certain, 
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' It happened alfo, tliat the people taking too great a tafte 
fpr that kind of amufemem/ w€nt fol"ar as- to negleA for 
it t)ieir own proper affairs. Tfaej^ pafled^ t];ie time in feeing 
the fet combats of the Athletes, who inccffantly repeated 
their cxercifes, that they might appe^ar ^^th more fuc- 
ccfs. in the public and folemn ^^ames/^ The .ambition cf 
carrying chie palm became atl&.a^ general and nniyerfal 
madnefs. Thcydcfpifed the ftudy of the moft ixfefal and 
ncceflary arts, to occupy - th^infelves entirely in ufelefe 
trials of. fldll. The tafte for- gymbaftics was a. kind of 
-epidemic malady which, fpread over- all Greece,. :GlutDony 
and drunkennefs . foon joined chat depravation of mai> 
ne;s,. Thefe vices became, to to fpeak> the panicolar 
appendage oi the Athletes. Thofe -who originally had 
addided themfelves to that profeflion, regarded frugality- 
's the moft proper means for preferving their ftrength 
and addrefsjthey lived only on nuts, dry iigs, and cheefe K 
This too auftere regimen difpleafed the maftcrs of the 
lifts, who rofe infcnfibly throughout Greece,, and formed 
at length a particular profeffion* They permitted their 
pupil? the ufe of flefti. The moft folid and fpcciflenr, 
•fuch, in a word, as afforded the ftrongeft and moft abuD- 
dant nourifhment, was preferred -to all other alimcntjt^; 
It can fcarce be conceived to what-cxcefs. the' Athletes car- 
ried their voracity iu the latter times. . Hiftory fays, that 
Milo Crotonienfis was not yet fatisfied after having eat 
twenty minae of flefti *, and as much brcadi and drank three 

ccfttin rtiggedncfs, let us even fay a certain feroQity in their manner* and 
condB€t : may not one attribute the pAnicular fpirit which reigns in the 
nation I fpeak of, to the taite the people have prelervcd fbr l^edtacles of 
gladiators? 

*» Plin. 1. 23. fca. 63. p. 3^5. ; Pauf. 1. 6. c. 7. ; A. Corn. Cclfus, 1. 4. c. 6, ; 
Diog. Lacrt. 1. 8. fegm. 13. 

« Aiiior6}fufra laudati, 

* The twenty minac of flefh amounts to more than 14 pounds Paris weight, 
and the congii of wine to ten pints and about a chopin of the fame meafuse f. 
The ftory which the ancients tell us of the bull of four years old that Alilo 
cat all up in a day, gfter having carri/^ it uj)on his fhbulders the length qf a 
ftadlum, may, 1 think, be regarded as an idle fable. Atjien , 1. 10. c. a. p. 4^i- 

« f See the table at the end of tbefrjl dtjfertat'm. 
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TODgii ^f wine <. AnQ^ier ctf th^fe AihlWis.wtto^e raw* 

■time mad^ Ji pare of th^eir fuperior'uy pver lOtber jhcb tott* 
fift iaa mooftroQSi a{i4 ^c^y<s vora$it]r ^ 

Then alfp difaf^pear^d tb^c dHmtef^ftednrJ&fofsuitf^ fo 
aioUe, and fo. aVolttte^ ^whkh had (ArigiQally ankia^ed the 
combatams. At ibrft only a fimple ctofax of laurd liad 
been allotted tp the f^pn/^uea^ore for. liheir-sew^rd. In the 
end, the privilege q( helng fed at the fsiblic expenfe iras 
Ranted to fiich of the Athktes as bad.' hctn viAorioai. 
They were not long of abuiing ii, jcten £0 far as .to be^ 
come a great burthen upon the cities and upon the -j^eopia 
This abufe appeared fo heavy to S^lon# ^hat he thought 
Jiimfelf obliged to remedy it, and reduce the penfions of 
the yi&orious Athletes* . He alSgned only 500 drachmas to 
tbofe who had carried the prize in th^ Olympic games, on^ 
Jbundred to thofe who had been crowned at t^ Ifthmian 
games, and fo of the others in proportion f. This Icgif- 
lator .found that it was {hameful to give fuck fnms io 
mere wreftlcrs, which it were much niore juft and mofd 
nfeful to employ in maintaining and. rewarding the 
-children of thofe who had fallen fword*in^hand in th^ fer« 
yice of their country *. To judge of, the juft contempt 
the Athletes had fallen into, we mtift hear Euripides; " A- 
^^ mpngft the infinite.evils which. reign in Greece/^ faitl thii 
famous poet, " there is none more pernicious than the pro- 
-" feifion of tb^ Athletes;. for, in the firft place, they are in- 
'* capable of conduft. How, in effefi, ftiall a man fubjcft 
*' to his palate and become a flate to his belly, hpw can he 
.*' procure a fund fufficient for the fubfiftence of his ft- 
** mily? Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is ip 
^' endure poverty by fuiting themfelvcs to fortune ; for 
'^ having no foundation of good principles, hardly do they 

< Athen. lococit. 

^ Theocrit. Idyll. 4. 

f See Athcn. 1. 10. c. ». ; et Galen, dc dlgnoft. pu If. 1; z. c. «- 

« Piot. in Solon, p. 9f . ; Diog. Laert. 1. x . fegm. 55, ^ id. ibid. 

^< change 
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'^chacge their charafter even in difgrace. " I cannbt/ 
continues Euripides, " approve the cuftom of the Greeki 
''of forming numerous affemblies to honour fuch frivolous 
*' diverfions. For . let one . of them cxcej in wreftling, 
*' let him be nimble in the race, let him know how to 
}^ thrpW a quoit, oi* apply a vigorous blow on thd jaw o^ 
^' his antagonift, what is his counti-y the better of tbefe 
*Miiic talents, Or of the honour he gains by them? Will 
*' he rcpulfe the enemy by the force of his quoit, or put 
'' him to flight by exercifing himfelf in the race armed 
*', with a buckler ? Thefe follies are not the bufinefs of 
*' the field,^ &c. ». It is thus that the inftitution of the 
.public games of Greece, that is .to fay, one- of the fined: 
and wifeft inventions, was liifenflbly corrupted, and at laft 
degeneratedfo far' is to become a moft pernicious abufe. 
I muft alfo take liotice, that the bed writers ot antiquity 
have thought it juft . to atti'ibute tO the fpeftade of the 
Athletes, that infamous pafliOn to which the Greeks were 
.but tOQ much addifted. This fort of aSors always appear* 
fed in public entirely naked. The nature of the exercifes 
which made the fubjeS of the glmes I l^eak of, joined to 
the heat of the climate, and thfe feafon of their celebra- 
tion *, neceflarily required them to be naked. The Athletes 
were actuftomed to that indecency from their earlieffc 
youth; for to fucceed in the profeffion which they embraced^ 
they could not ^pply to it tco early. The habit of appcar- 
.ing before each other continually iiaked, foon deftroyed 
cyery fentiment of modefty, and introduced amongft the 
Greeks that horrible corruption with which they liave been 
fo often reproached "^ ; a depravity which was moreover 
fomented by the Uttle commerce and familiarity which 
/fubfifted in that natipn.betweeri the fexes. 1 have already 

i Acadk dc8 infcript. t. I. ih. p. ai7. See alfo Ludin. In Anacharfi; 
Athen. 1; lo. p. 4Z3. 4»4. ; Plut. qiiaeft. Rbm. pi a74> 

• It was in the month of July. 

>^ J^hv qMidem htc in Gracorum gJUmnafiis nafa c(mfuetudo videtar, in quihus 
iJU liheri ir conceffi funt amores. Cicero, Tufcul. quaeft. 1. 4. n. 31. Ennius 
had faid before Cicero, Flagitu ftincipium t/i nudare inttr ctws c&f^Oi jifud 
<6icer. loco cit. See alfo Plut. t. %, p. ^74. 75i . 

• Vot. III. Hh ffokc 
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fpoke of it ^ I fliall only add, that the women never af- 
iifted at the public games. They wiere even forbid under 
grievous penalties to approach tlie place where they were 
celebrated «». 

' It remains, that I fpeak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the tafte which the Athenians particularly 
had for that diverfion. We know, that theatrical reprc- 
fentations took birth amongft the Greeks, and that to 
them alone the invention is due ; we may fix the cpocha 
of it to about the year 590 before Jefus Chrift. Thcfe 
fpeSacles were in ufe only at certain times of the year, 
and particularly at the celebration of the feafts of Bac- 
chus. 

I ftiall not ftop to examine the origin and various pro- 
grefs of the theatre amongft the Greeks. The reader may 
confult on this fubjefl the authors who have made it the 
principal objeS of their refearches. Some fummary ideas 
will, I think, be fufficient for the end I have propofed. 

It is to the Athenians, without contradiftion, that the 
Greek theatre is .indebted for that degree of perfedion to 
which we fee it was carried. They fpared nothing that 
couW any wife contribute to it. This people, voluptuous, 
but delicate in their pleafures, eftablilhed a concourfe of 
authors, and commiffaries named by th^ ftate to judge 
of the merit of the pieces. None were allowed to be played 
till they had firft undergone examination ». . That which' 
obtained the plurality of fofFrages, was declared viftorious, 
crowned as fuch, and reprcfented at the expenfe of the re- 
public with all poiEble pomp and magnificence, it is 
^afy to perceive how much ardour and emulation thefe 

> Supra, p. 227. 

» JFUan. ?ar. hift. I lO. c. 1. ; ?atif.l. 5. c 6, ViTc mud however in thit 
tcfpcft do juftice to the Greeks. The law which forbade the women to aflift 
a\ the public games, was very wife, and very conformable ta public de- 
cency and modefty. Decorum demanded that the fex (hould not be ad- 
mi ted to molt of thefe fpedacles, where the adlors always appeared entirely 
(gripped of cloathing. 

' See Plut. in Cunoae^ p. 4S3. £. 
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difputes and fhefe public te^vards muft have excited amongft 
the poets, and ho^v much I'uch an ufa^e muft have contri- 
butedtothe perfe^on of dramatic pieces in Greece; 

We^cannot in tliis refpcfi but applaud the Athenians for 
the taft^afid fenfiWWty they teftrfiJid' for -theatrical repfe'^- 
Mentations ; a diverfion thle inoft^ngfenious, tj^rtoft noble, 
and the moft lileful, perhaps, that can be pro6arid'/pr the 
multitude. But we muft at the fame time coiidgmn thie 
excefs into which this people fell in the end. ThctAthe- 
nians very foon carried their eagernefs and dieir paffion for 
the theatre to fuch ia point, as ro tnake at their fole'^otcu- 
pation, arid even to facrifice td.itthe interefts of the ftate. 
'The funds deftined for their armaSlents by fea and land, 
were employed and c'onfumed in'tKe fervice of tlie drami, 
*** They are more affiduous at die fpeftacles,'* fays J^ftiri, 
-^' than at military exercifes. "'The theatres are full, but 
.*' the' camps deferted. Bravery, capacity, and the arttjf 
^' war, are reckoned for nothing. Giieat captains are ijo 
'*^ longer applauded. There are no acclamations but for 
'*' good pbet3 and excellent comedians'^/V ^ 

Thefe reproaches are not exaggpraied. It is certJlin, by 
the unanimous tcftimony of antiquity, that, in the time of 
Pericles, th^ Athenians gave up all bufmefs,. and negled- 
cd all aifairs, to employ themfelv/ss entirely witli the ^ 
' theatre. We fee alfo, that to embelli.fti it, an^ have the ' 
pieces tjiiat pleafed them played with ajl tlie apparatus and" 
ali the magnificence they 'could admit, they drained the 
treafure and refources of the ftate p, If Solon had been 
believcd,-this tafte for dramatic pieces had foon fallen, or at 
leaft would not have caufedfomanydiforders. Thefpis, wjio 
is commonly looked upon as the inventor of the theatre, 
by reafon of the improvements he made in the firft eflays 
that Gtcece haid feen of this fpeftacle, flouriflied in the time 
pf Solon. This great legiflator would judge of that novelty 

• L. 6. c. 9. , 

p Demofthen. PhiBpp, I.p. 5»..C.; Olynth. 2. p. 24.; Plut. t. a. p. 34S. 
<^*349.7iO, 711. 
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by himfelf. Tbefpis played his own pieces, as ^as the cUo 
flom of the ancient poets. When the reprefent^tion wa* 
finifhed, Solon palled Thefpis, and aiked him, if he were 
not aihamed to lie thus before fo many perfons. Thefpb 
anfwered, that there was no harm in ihefe lies and thefe 
fiSions, which were only made in fport, and for diver- 
iion. " Ycs,*^ replied Solon, ftriking the ground ftrongly 
with his ftiqk, ** bqt if we fuffer and approve this fine fport, 
*' it will foon ..make way into our contrads and all our . 
<' affairs 9/' 

We muft allow, neverthelefs, that the Greek tragedians 
always preferved great refpeftfor virtue, juftice, purity of 
manners, and public decency. Their poems abound in ad- 
mirable maxims ; but we cannot too much exclaim a- 
gainft the licencp which reigned in the Greek comedy. I 
have fpoke elfewhere of the grofs obfcenities fo abundant 
in. the comedies of Ariftophanes ^ I have nothing more 
to fay of thcn^. I fliall only remark, that, befides their in- 
Recency and groflhefs, the moft jnercilefs fatire, the rough- 
eft and moft biting^ reigns through them all. I'he comic 
poets of thole times took all liberties and fpared no body. 
The generals, the magiftrates, the government, the people, 
even the gods themfelves *, all ^vas^bando^ed. to their fa- 
tiric bile. The expefs was carried fp f^r, that they were 
not at the pains to difguife even the names of the pcr» 
fonages they would defame. Every one was introduced 
upon the ftage under his true name f. This was not all : 
ifor fear that a refeniblance of names might caufe miftakes, 
^nd leave fame uncertainty in the minds of the fpefiators, 
they gave the adlors malks which reprefented, as far as was 
poffible, the yifagc and phyfiognomy of thofe they wanted 

q Plut.in Solon, p 95- ' Supra, p. 228 

• We muft however. In thirreft)cdt, remark, one fingular'exception. Ari- 
ftophanes^ thp !i)p(t licentious, without contradidlion, of all the comic poejti 
of the ancient theatre, never durft allow Wmfelf any liberties againft Ceres, 
nor in general againft any thing which might relate 16 the wprfliip of tha^ 
goddefs. 
» f See Ariftophan. in nubib. in c^ijitib. &9, 
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to expofe to the derifion of the public *. Such, for a long 
time, was the Grecian comedy ; that is to fay, it was a 
fpeflacle; equally^ Ifcentious and fatincal, without decency 
or modefty, without refped of perfons, without regard to 
morals, for which nothing was facred, and where they 
inight openly defame all whom they thought fit to render 
the objeft of public contempt. The magiftrates'were at 
length obliged to reprefs that pernicious abufe, and to re- 
ftrain, by fcvere prohibitions, the unbridled licence of the 
comic authors*. Thefe wife regulations gave birth To^hat 
the ancients have called the new comedy ^ which then be- 
came only an imitation, and a fine and delicate fatire on 
the manners of private life.' They no longer brought upon 
the ftage any but feigned adventures and fuppofed names. 
As this advantageous change was brought about in ages 

* greatly pofterior to thofe whofe manners I have undertaken 

• to paint, I fliall -dwell no longer upon this fubjed «, 



* See \t% mem. dcPacad. des infcript. t. 4. p. 134. ftc, 

* See Cicer. philoibpbic. frag. t. 3. p. 393. 
« }Iorat, ars poet. v. 281. &c. 
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By bringing together all I have faid of tbe ftate of aa- 
cienc nations,, in the ages which dapfe4 from tb^ ^ 
Inge.ty the time of Cyrus, it is eafy to perceive hiow 
greasy, kujmn knowledge ^^ formerly bounded and im- 
fQec£e(%. r Policies, lawst,. arts, ikuences, eonunerce, naviga- 
tion,, ij^ art-military, even the mafnoers, (luc is to {oj, 
the principles and turn pf mind the moft eflential and m(4 
AeteiToiy (or .the prefervation and happinef$ of fociety.; 
all thefe great obje^s were, if we may fo exprefs it, but ^s 
|f;e(^ in the -rough draught in the tin^e ol Cyrus, and j^i 
the r^ign ^Qf this prinoe preceded the ChrifUan sera only 53^ 
years. J^ flight defaM will ooaviaGe u$ of th0 tn|ih of 4l 
thefe propofiiions. 

During all the fpace pf time that we have run over, 
they had but very imperfed notii^ns of chp great art of 
government. The moft part of political and eivil laws 
were obfcure and defedlive, ofteii' even pernicious oi" ridi- 
culous, in a word, without form or order. The rights of 
nations were unknown, and morality in general little un- 
derllood ; it even often authorifed principles which led di- 
reftly to the greatcft vices. As to that political fyftem 
which now takes in and regards the whole univerfe, we 
may affirm, that the ancients had no idea of it. There 
was then no power who thought of keeping up a regular 
correfpondcnce in the different parts of the known world. 
The leagues even which neighbouring ftates might have 
amongft themfelves, were but momentary. The prefent in- 
ilant was all that was regarded. The confcquences of any 
ftep or event were rarely forefeen and examined into, 
They ibrjned no political fyftem. Every ftate ftood fingle, 
and gave little attention to the general motions of the 
machine. Accordingly they were not accuftoraed to keep 
j^mbafladors refident in foreign courts. The ancients were 
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nat enough eulightened to perceive the utility of this {ort 
of privileged fpies *, who, attentive to the miauteft fteps^ 
are able to penetrate and lay open the prpjcSs. which may 
be formed by a too enterprifing power. Thus the famous 
fyftem of tlie balance of power, the objeA of modern po- 
litics, far from having been followed anciently Ui any part 
of the univerfe, does not even appear to have ever entered 
the head of any politician of antiquity. 

What I have juft faid of laws and politics, may very well 
be applied to the arts. The nations I have had occaTion tQ 
fpeak of, had, in certain yefpefts, made but a vjery mid- 
dling progrefs in the. general circle pf them. They had 
indeed fome rich and curious manufa<Jlures of fluffs. , They 
iinderftood the working of metals. They had raifed fomc 
ftrufiures of aftdnifliing grandeur and richnefs ; in a word, 
they handled the chifel, the punch, and the graver. Ye? 
thefe fame people were deftitute of moft of the cojtvenienr 
cies of life, which are now regarded, and juftly too, as very 
effehtial, or, at leaft, as moft agreeable. The ancients 
were abfolutely ignorant of the fecret of procuring them; 
I have* given fufficient proofs of this, ,as often as I have 
had occafioii to treat upon the fubjcd. • 
. We. muft fay the fame thing pf the fciences. We can* 
riot refufe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phcenicians, and 
Greeks, a pretty extenfive knowledge in aftronomy, geo- 
metry, and mechanics. Yet they were never able to foar 
beyond a certain pitch, for want pf knowing how to pro- 
cure themfclves many helps, which arc abfolutely necefla- 
ry. to the progrefs of the fciences I /peak of. They want- 
ed, for inftance, pendulums and telefcopes, and, in a 
word, many other inftruments, without which aftronomy 
and geography can acquirp abfolutely no kind of prccifion. 
The ancients were deftitute of .even the moft ordinary ind 
indifpenlable means of afcertaining their difcoveries. The 
reader may recall what I have faid upon the tedious and 
awkward manner of writing in the early times, upon the in« 

• It is thus that one of the grcateil politicians of the laft age defined am- 
bafladors and envoys. 

convenicnoies 
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convcnicncies of the form of books, and upon the difficulty 
of carrying, and, in general, of obtaining the reading of 
them • . It was anciently only by force of travelling that fomc 
knowledge could be acquired. As ^o phyfics and natural 
hiftory, we know that thdy were almoll entirely unknown 
to the ancients. 

' For • commerce and navigation, it is certain that the 
Phoenicians particularly had made a confiderable progrefs,' 
and not a few difcoveries, confidering the obftacles they 
had to furmount. But if, at the famfe time, we reflefl: up^ 
on the faulty conftruftion of their fliipj, the imperfedion 
of their manner of working them, their abfolute want of 
inftruments proper to direft their navigation, and tha 
clumfinefs, in a word, of all their pradtices, we Ihall admire 
the courage of thefe people rather than their fkill. We 
jnuft applaud, their courage for' daring fucli cnterprifes 
with fuch poor helps, and at the fame time 'be convinced 
of their Inferiority in refpeft to the difcoveries we are at 
prefent poflcfled of. It appears to Ine, that the ancients 
^vere very enterprifing, but very little enlightened* 

TTie art of waf was to the full as imperfect as Iny of 
the objcfis I have jaft fpoke of. We Ihould never have 
done, if we were CO point out in detail the imperfedion of 
the military manoeuvres of the ancients in the ages which 
have fixed our attention, and flxew all that failed them in 
point of art, fkill, and capacity. I think it fufficient to re- 
fer to what I have faid on the fubjeft in the different 
j)arts of my work. 

I (hall do the fame with regard . to the manners. The 
feader may have remarked in all the articles where I have' 
had occafion to treat of this objefl, to what a degree thei 
manners of the firft people were unprincipled, barbafous, 
grofs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy, and their ig- 
norance of th^ firft principles of morality, are perceptible! 
wbere-ever we confult ancient hiftory.' ' 

I do not therefore fear to affert, that in all the fpace of 

f 5ec f "* ' *^k a. chap, 6. p. 187. 188. ; book 3. chap. a. art. 6. 

time 
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time we have here gone over, human knowledge was yet 
^oft limited and moft imperfcft. Amongft moft nations^ 
laws, arts, and fciences were yet almaft in their infancy. 
The JEg;^tiahs, the Babylonians, and the Phoenicians, who 
Ihould certainly be placed in the rank of the moft civilized 
nations that have appeared in antiquity, had made but x 
very middling progrefs in each of the objeds I have indi- 
cated* As to the Greeks, who in courfe Of time every way 
excelled the Egyptians, Babylonians, and even the Phoeni- 

^cians ; the Greeks were yet very igiiorant in the time of 
Cyrus,^ the epocha of the third and laft part of our work. 
Near two ages elapfed between thofe which clofe our re* 
fearches, and the times in which the Greeks made moft of the 
difcoveries which obtained them that glory and juft eftcem 
they yet at prefent enjoy> and of which nothing can ever rob 
them. No body has yet furpafled them in poetry, in elo- 
quence, nor in the art of writing hiftory. It is not quite 

,the fame thing with the demonftrative fciences, nor even 
ivith many parts of the arts. It muft.be allowed, that, if 
we except architedlure *, fculpture, and the graving of pre- 
cious Hones, no comparifon cah be inade between what the 

^Greeks knew of the objeAs I have juft indicated, and what 
we know of xhc^i at prefent. 

• Let «is obferve nevcrthelcfs, in telation to aT^hiteAuiic, that the Greeks 

. had indeed a very iuft and refined tafte for the cooltrudion of ^rand edifices,; 

but I do not think it was the fame with refpe^ to private buildings. I think 

1 may affirm, that tliey knew not the art of diipofing them fo elegantly and 

., fo commodioufiy as is iht prance with as 'at this time* 
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DISSERTAtlCT4 1* 

On the valuation of (be Greek money and meafures* 

I Have often had occafion, in the courfe of the v^otk 
which I prefent to the public, to fpcak of antique 
money and meafures. As it is to the Greeks that we 
ttre indebted for the grcateft part of the knowledge that rc- 
Inains to us of profane antiquity, it is almoft always to the 
Grecian ftandard th^t we are to reduce the money and 
meafures of ancient nations. I have therefore thought it 
proper to give a valuation of thofe monies and of thofe 
meafures, which fhould juftify the proportion which. I have 
cftahliQicd between them and oiirsv Befides^ by confulting 
this kind of table, the reader will he enabled to make^ with 
cafe and by h'mifelf, the reduflions Which I may have omit- 
ted. 

There isperliaps no fubjeA which has more^xeroifed the 
critics, than the deternainatibn of ancient monies and mea- 
fures. Perhaps, however, there is npne which is yet enve- 
loped in greater obfcurity. I am very far from flattering 
myfelf with having made this matter clear, 1 proppfc only 
to fay what appears to me the moft probable on a fubjeS fo 
uncertain, without pretending in any manner to give an ab- 
folute exclufion to the valuations which have .already been 
imagined, and to which I have not thpught myfelf obliged 
to conform* 

CHAP* I. 

Of the Grecian money, 

THE value of coins, we know, depends Upon their ftand- 
ard^ and upon their weight. There is yet found at this 

day. 
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day, in the cabinets of amiquaries, many Greek coins in gene- 
raj, and in particular Attic goins.. Thefe laft are thofc which 
are moft frequently mentioned in ancient aptbors, and thofe 
to which thty h^vc commonly referred all the others. We 
Ihall fojlow th^ir exaiggle^ and (haill take the Attic coins for 
ftandard pieces. Mftny of ilipm h*ve been affaycd, and, by 
various reiterated experiments, a certainty has been obtain- 
edj that*tbc gold and filver employed by the mint.of Athens, 
were, to a very flight difference, of the fame ftandard with^ 
the gold and. filver employed in our coijas> ..This fac9: i^ 
therefore very certain, and upon this article we have all the 
light we -can defire» 

• But it is by no tneans fo e^fy to determine what was the 
fixed and precife weight of thefe coins. Almoft all thofe 
which remain to us at this day, have been more or lei's im- 
paired by the ufcf whiqh has been made of them for fo many 
ages, or through lapfe ot time. It is in fome fort morally^ 
impoflible to find two Attic drachmas, for example, which 
\yeigh precifely one as much as the other. It has been ne- 
ceflary therefore to have recourfe to fome other expedient 
to afcertain the weight of antique coins. Of all thofe which 
have been imagined, the moft philofaphical is without coij- 
tradiaion that which Gaflendi made ufo of about the middle 
of the laft century. The idea of it was fuggefted to him 
' by the celebrated M. De Peirefc, whom nothing efcaped 
that could any way contribute to the advancement of human 
knowledge, and who fpared no expcnfe for that purpofe. • 
There is fcen at Rome, in the palace of Farnefe, an au^ 
tique congius perfedly.well kept. The congius, amongft the 
Romansj was a liquid meafure containing ten Roman 
pounds of wine ». That of which we fpea-k;^ h by fo jnuch 
the more valuable, as it appears, by the infqription it bears, 
that this velTel was depofited iA the capitdl in the reign of 
Vefpafian, to fcrve for a, ftandard of that kind of meafure,. 
M. De Peirefc caufed a model to be made of it, which he 
took care to verify exaftly by the original. It is with this 

^ Cojfgifis vhn decern Pdndojiet. Fell us, voce Puhljca fondsra, p. 402. 

I i % modelj, 
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' models which did not arrive in France till after the death of 
M. De Peirefcy that GafTendi made the experiment I am a.^ 
bout to fpeak of. 

He filled this congius with well-watcr, which he wdghedi 
very fcrupuloufly, and founds that it omtained fix pounds 
fifteen ounces fix grofs, Paris weight ♦. Gaffendi, from that 
experiment, concluded, that the ancient Roman pound was 
the tenth part of this weight, that is to fay, elevea ouncea 
28^ grains, and that, of confequence, the Roman ouaee^ 
which was the twelfth part of it *», coiififted of feven gro& 
S^T grains «. v - 

We know that the drachma, which was a filver coin, weigh- 
ed the eighth part of a Roman ounce •». The proportion of 
the other Attic coins is alfo known ; fo that the determination 
of the ancient Roman pound carries along with it that of the 
weight of the Greek coins. But this determination, fuch as 
it. has been made by Gaffendi, appears to defer vc admiffioa 
only by fo much as nothing more prectfe and more exaft' 
may be obtained upon the objcft here in queftion. It &p- 
pofes in effed, that the weight of the well-water which this 
philolbpher made ufe of to find the capacity of the Farnefian 
congius, is equal to that of wine j a fuppofition demonftrated 
falfe by experience, which (hews us, that wine is always 
lighter than water, efpecially than well-water, which of all 
frefh waters is the heavieft. Let us add, that the model of 
the Farnefian congius which Gaflfendi made ufe of, may pof- 
fibly have not been prccifely of the fame capacity as the ori- 
ginal veffel. 

Tbefe, without doubt, were the confiderations which lafter* 
-wards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of fcienccs, in a 
journey which he made to Rome towards the end of thq 

• See the table at the end of this dlHertatioo. 
*» Vficia - - - , . 

- - - inlihrafaneftqu^nunfisinanno^ 

Fannius In carmine de p6nderlbu» if. incnfnris. 
^ Vid. GalTend.ln vita Peircikii, 1. a. p 73* 
«» A^x^uii n ro'iyhoy r^i ifyxtxf, Hefych.in voce A^u^f^n* 
Drachma 0^0 Latinam unciam factum. Hyeronim, in cap^ 4. £zek. 
Vnciafit dra^bmis his (jualuor, Fanniu?, loco clt, 

laft 
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laft ccQturjr, to repeat theexptriment of Gafifendi Upon tha . 
congias of the palaoe of Famefe itfelf. iRilead ^ welU. 
^ater \vhich Gailendi madi^ ufe of, M. Adz.ouc employed 
fprmg-Tiratcr extremely Ught. The original congius was . 
found by this experiment ta contain fix pounds, twelve i 
onnces leven grofs and 48 grains Paris weight, of waterof > 
the fountain of Trcvi •. 1 think therefore^ that we may con-, 
ciude from tfiis fad, that the ancioit Roman pound was the 
tenth part of this weight, that is to fay, ten dunices feven' 
grofs twelve grains, and the ounce precifely of feven grofs > 
nineteen grains. I own however, that the argument drawn 
from the difference of- the fpeeific gravity of wine and of 
water, militates almoft as much againft the- experiment- of 
M. Auzout, as againft that of-Gaffendi. Rcafoning there- 
fore would feem to lead us to eftimate th$ Roman ounce at 
about feven gros ,m onJy *. Nevcrthelefs here are in two 
words the rfafons which determine me in favour of the opi- 
nion I have thought fit to embrace. 

The fame M. Auzout I haV'e fpoke of, fatisfied himfelf, 
that the modern Roman pound was of ten ounces feven 
grofs twelve grains, jind the ounce of feven grofs nincteeu 
grains. It follows then, that the Roman pound and ounce 
of the prefent times are perfcfily equal with the antique 
Roman pound and ounce, fuppofing, as we have faid, that 
the Roman congius fliould contain precifely ten pounds 
weight of fpring- water. TTiis perfed relation between the 
ancient pound and the modern (a relation which cannot 
have been the effeft of chance), feems to demonftrate, that 
the Roman pound has received no change for upwards of 
feventeen centuries, efpedally if there is room to fuljpefl:, 
that the ancient Romans knew not the difference of weight 
bejween wine ^nd water, or that at leaft they had no regard 
to it, in fixing the ftandard of their meafurcs; and of thi? 

« See torn . 6. dcs anc . mem . ^e V acad. des fuenc. p . 

* This determination is drJiwn from the proportion between the fjpeclfic 
gravity of water and of Burigundian wine, which refults from the calculations 
of M. Eiftngbmid io bis treatife dc fonder ^ eS menfur, veter. ArgetftoraU, in 
jr. 1708, 

there 
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8^4 DISSERTATION^ L 

there it the cleareft proof in the poem of Ftnnias, l^bicb. 
we have already cited more than otice '* 

The yakie of the ancient Roman ounce being once well 
determined^ and of oonfequence the weight of the Attic 
drachma, which was the eighth part of it ; we fliall eafliy 
come at the weight of the other Greek coinsi fuch as the 
talent^, the mina, and the obolus. The drachma, in cSed^ 
containedfix'Xiboli, themina loo drachmas, and the talent 
6p ^ni&A. The whole then may be reduced to a ihort caU 
culacioa which gives the valnes thus * : 
The Attk talent weighed, of marks, ounces, gros. gndii^. 

Paris wesgkt • - . ^5 ^ 7 ^^ 

Themiws . * r - 132 57^ 

Tte dradmm - - 000 65^ 

The oboLas - - .000 10!^ 

Accordii^g to this calculation, fuppofing iUver of fifty 
livres j:ovirnpi$ the mark, 

livrcs« fob. deiaers. 
The Attic talieot was worth **. 4296 3^4 
Tbe mina » ^ 79 18 8 8^ 

The drachma - ' * 014 2 2^^ 

The obolus ^ r - ? o o j.JJUr 

To this very fummary epitome, I have thought fit to li- 
mit what I had to fay upon the valuation of the Greek 
monies, and upon the proportion th^y might bear to pursi 
Let us pafs- on to their meafures, . 



' Libr/t ut memorant befumfextartus addit^ 

* Scu puros pendas laiices,feu dona Lyai. 

* Utec't amen ^Jlhtju facUifitf^cr^dita nobis, 
Kamqff^ »ec errantei undU labtntibus amnes, 

' Kec merfi puteis laiicti, aut font e per enni 

Manahtes par pondus babent : fton denique vina, 
; Quifcmofk, M coUes nuperve, mt ante ittUre. 

Suid'. voce TuXicfTov, t. 3. p. 425. Sec alfo the beginnuig of tlic oration of 
Pemofthenes againft Pantasnetps. 
♦ 5<5e the table at the end of tWs diflcrtation, 

CHAP. 
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C HAP IL 

Of the Grecian trie ajures. 

IT is at leaft as difficult to determine exadtly the value rf 
the Grecian jneafUrcs, as that of their monfcy. Hat 
ftadiuni; for example, wasamoigft the Greeks an itinetary 
meafure which is mentioned every inftant in ancient authors. 
But they by no means agree upon the determination of that 
meafure. In effe<3, we fee, that the length of the ftadii^ni 
varied greatly according to times and placesi There was 
no more uniformity amongft the ancients in regard to that 
meafure, than there is now amongft us upon the length of 
our leagues, and in general upon that of all the itinerary 
meafures which are adlually in ufe in 'Europe. But as there 
is amongft us a medium league, to which it has been agreed 
to refer all meafures of the fame name; fo amongft the 
Greeks there was a common mean ftadium, to the detcrmi* 
nation of which 1 have thought proper to confine myfelf 
here. 

The ordinary ftadium, and that moft univerfally adopted, 
conftfted of fix hundred Greek feet »>. The plethra, ano- 
therkind of meafure, made the fixth part of the ftadium'* 
The arura was the half of the plethra k. The orgia was 
fix feet » J and, la'ftly, the cubit a foot and a half «• We 
know that the Greek foot was more than the Roman foot 
by the 24th part of this laft •• The determination of the 

' T« r«Si«r ixu ^oiUs X' S^^- '^ *^^^^ Sr^Jidv, t. 3. p. 367,, 
i *'E;ce< T6 vXi^^^f voiki ^'. Suid. 'voci srAtr^«y. 
^ n »^tf^« vcitcs ixiu *\ . Id. fuitce 'A^v^k fmixHn 
1 A2«« ^vgiflftJij* , . . . c^Yvtat¥» . . • *utt x,i^iti r*J<o/. Hcrod* 1. 4. 
n. 41. 
« UHx^i « «3V >g nfMo^ Tti^, Hefych. 'voce XlUx^^' 

n Stadium centum wginti quinque n<^os egUit pajfui, hoc ejiy pedes fcxcentos w- 
gittti quinque, Plin. 1. 2. fe6l. 21, p. 86. 

Now the ftadium, which, as we have- juft fecn, was predfely 600 Greek 
feet, could not be 625 Roman feet, unlcfs the Greek tbo^ wis to the Roman 
ia the proportion of 25 to 24. 

Grecian 
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•a5« DISSERTATION!. 

Grecian meafures is of confequence as intimately connede^ 
ivich that of the Roman foot, as the eftimate of the AttidI 
coins is with that of the Roman pound. 

Two ancient authors tell us, that the Roman amphora, a 
kind of liquid meafurc, fince it contained eight congil, 
was precifely a Roman cubic foot •. The water which 
'this meafure contained) mull have- weighed, by the exp«- 
nment of M. Auzout, 54 pounds 7 ounces 5 grofs and 
24 grains, Paris weight. Suppoiing, from the experiments 
of M. Eifenfchmidt, that the weight of the fpring- water* 
which M. Auzout made ufe of* was 3714- grains to the cu- 
bic inch, (of the royal ftandard foot), the capacity 0^ 
the amphora muft have been fuch as, according to the 
Stereometrical rules, its (ide Ibould be lefs than eleven inc)i- 
' es I of a line, but more than eleven inches j. of. a liner. 
The Roman foot muft of confequence be eftimaied at about 
eleven inches tJ lines. Yet I think with M. de la HirCj 
thar we ought to reckon the antique Roman foot precifely 
eleven inches of the Royal ftandard meafurc. I refer 
the reader to the memoir which that academiciaii gave 
in upon this fubje6l, to fee the grounds of this Valuation p. 
1 ftiall content myfelf withobferving only, that the Romans 
were never great mathematicians. I have proved above, 
that they reckoned nothing for the overplus of the weight 
of water more than of wine in the ftandard of their mea- 
fures. They may therefore very well have neglefled and 
reckoned for nothing the three fourths of a line, or there- 
abouts, by which the fide of the cube, which ferved for the 
matriK of their amphora, furpafled their lineal foot. This 
conjefture will appear lefs difficult to be believed, when 

<* ^a ''rental -vocabant antifui ampborafHf fudd voi pedis fuadrgti b^o et fua* 
draginta cep'tt fnetar'm, Fcfhis *ooce Quadrantal. 

^adrantal vini off^iMa pondojkt, congiui vini dtfentf fOflddfot, Idem «Kf 
Pulica pondera. ^ 

Pes/oHgo fpatio, atque alto, laio^ue notetUr \ 

Anguluf ut par fit, quern ciaudit linea triplex^ 

^uatuor, et quadrisp medium cii^atur inane, 

Amphora fit tubus* . . . Fann. carm. cit» 

p Acad, des Icienc. anp. I7i4* m. p. 397. 

> It 
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it IS confidered, that about the end of the laft century Mi 
Picard difcovered that the fiandard of the Parifian pint 
•Which was then made ufe of, wanted vAote thin 1 224 cubic 
lines of the capacity to which the ordinances had fixai that 
kindof meafure «. 

Let us refamc all that has been juft faid, and form thi^ 
calculation JErom the principles we have laid down : fmce 
the Roman antique fodt was eleven inchcsj thie Greek foot 
^ ivas eleven inches fivie lines and a half s thus^ 

fathoms, feet, inches, lines. 
The ftadiaxB was - 95 2 1 1 

^^Theplethra - - ^5 5 5 ^^ 

Thearura - - 7 5 8 11 

The orgia - . - 589 

The cubit - - I 5 2^ 

It refults from this calculation, that 24 ordinary ftadia 
were only nine fathoms one toot feven incheSs 2f lines 
more than our common league of >l282|- fathoms. I (hall 
fay nothing of the other ftadia, ,as fuclU difcufllon could be 
of little ufe to the work I have undertaken. 

This were the place to fp^ak of the dry and liquid rtea- 
lores, and of the weights which the Greeks made ufe of id 
commerce. But we are almdft entirely deftitute of point.4 
tof comparifon to fix the value of thefe ^yeights, and of 
thefe meafures. I ftiall therefore fay but little upon tliis 
fubjeft. 

Fannius, whom 1 have ali^eady cited fo often; tells us 
that the Attic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 5$, or as 
I5 to 32 ^ W^ fee alfoj in the fame poet, that the amphora 
or Attic cldus,. which was a liquid meafure, t^as equal to 
three Roman urns, or to a Roman amphora and a half ^ 

Laaiy, 

n See "the tre^ttfe of M. Picaid, de'meiijilr. 

' Uncia ft dracbmh his qziatvor. .... 
Unaaqiae in libra pan cfi fua trn-fis in 4nno, 
Ifac rragfio Latio lihra eji, rrrtiptf togatdt :> , 

Attica nam minor eji, Icr qziir.qut I'^nc dcMfue iJrA^lrJlXf 
JEt ttr viceris tnafdurit expierifr unam, 

^ Airphoraft cuhus, . i 

Vot. III. K k ihjut 
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Laftfy, we read in the life of Atticasby Corn* Ncpos^tliae 
the Actic medimnus, which was a dry mcafure, was equaJ 
to fix Roman bufticls ^ We know, liy the tcftimony gi 
Fannius^. that the ^uftiel amongfl. the Komaiis wa2^ the third 
of their amphora or cubic foot •». 

Reducing thefe weights and mcafures to ours^ by tacai]*- 
of the valuatioiTs of the pound and o# the foot of the an* 
cient Romans which Ihave given ahove, we &ati find^ 

1. That the Attic poudd weighed ^ ounces 4 grofr 
f grains and 4. Paris weight- 

2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot ft<5S^ cubie 
inches, or 41 prats one chopin 24. cubic inches, Pkris mca- 
fure. 

3. Laftly, that the Attic medimnus contained one foot 
$34 cubic inches, or four buftiels one Ittj-onand a half, and 
9^ cubit inches, Paris meafure *. 

This feeble eflay is all we can pretend to, from all thaf 
b to be found moft certain, upon the fubjeft we had under- 
taken to examine. The few monuments that remain of 
antiquity, and above all theuiiexa<$nefs of ancient authors 
in what they fay of the coins and meafures ii\ ufe in their 
times, give us little roam tahope for greater certainty. 

Jlujits iTmidiumfirt uma ^ . . • 

Attica prater ea dutnda efi amfhora nUns 

Seu cadui. Ham fades, nSfira J( adjiceris urnam* 

t Uttwerfosfrufnentodotumit, Itautfi^iis fkxmtdiUntici 4arentur^fm jBlufai: 
ttenfura medimnus Atbems apftUatun cap, x, 

ri Amphora Wr . ♦ . . . . capit tfiodtum, 

* We fuppofe ficre the bufhef toBr648^cobteinch€Jf, that Wtohy, tlwtf 
It is confidfTcd a? the i^th part of themuid of 54 cuMc feet. The Iitrc» 
and half-litron are alfo fuppofcd to he precifciy the fixteenth and thirty- 
fecond part of thcbufh'el of 648 cubic inches. 1 fay fuppofed, becaiifethcfc 
• calculations are not perfcftly conformable to the refuit given by the dimen- 
Hons of the cylindrical ftandards of the meafures I fpeak of; dmien^M)]!*' 
relative to tke eapacity aflSgncd to tltefc meafures by the regulations; 
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DISSERTATION II. 

•Qn the aftronamical periods of the Chaldeans. 



WE are not ignorant of the ufe and advantage of 
aftrbnonaical periods in the fupputation *of time. 
We know alfe that the ancients had contrived 
ttrany ^them compofcd of a certain number of their years. 
Thefe p^iods were different according to the ufe they 
were defigned for, and to the form of the year eftabliftied 
- amongft the nations who had contrived them. The names 
*of three famous periods invented by the Chaldeans arc 
lianded down to iss : the Saros, the Neros, and the Sofos ». 
"Bei-ofus made ufe of them In compofmg his chronological 
4calcnlatidfl«, and fiKing ikc epocbas of his hiftory of Ba- 
'bylon^. It wa^'by thefe meaftires ofdme, that he had 
-regulated and detenmncdthe duration of that ejnpire, 
and the length of the reigns at the different fovercigns 
^ho had governed it. 

The amount of the S/^os, of the NeroSy and of the Sofos, 
wcrc/ certainly well known and well determined in the 
times that Berofus compofed his hiftory. But the ancient 
eionttmems ^ the Babylonians are now no more. It is 
icven many ages fince they difappcared- It is not there- 
fore aftonifhing that there Ihould rei^n many contradidions 
' amongft modern auiliors, as well upon the number of years 
Chat compofffd thefe famous periods, as upon the ufesthcy 
may have been adapted fo*-. Let us try however, by bring- 
ing together the different traits which are found Scattered 
in ancient authors, to give fome light into a* qaeftion fo 
obfcure and fo difficult. ' 
It is certain by the teftimony of all antiquity, that the 

,» SynccH. p. t7. ; Ahydcn. afud'eumd. p. 38. C. 
» 5yncicll. p. r;. A. 

K k 2 &irf>s^ 
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Saroj, the Neros, and the Sofos, were cydes -which trnt 
laincd a certain number of years *=. We ought not to 
liftpn to fome writers recent enough, who without any 
foundation would infinuate, that the periods I fpeak of 
iliould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chimera 
which deferves no attention. We (hall refute it in a mo- 
ment. Without deigning therefore to dwell any longer 
^pon it, let us examii^e what may have bcpn the real a- 
ihount of thefe cycles, anfi what their ufe in a(lronomy« 
Let us bpgin with the Saros, whichj. Qf all the periods of the 
Chaldeans, appears to hav^ been the moil celehrated i|L 
antiquity. Many authors have fpoke qf it 4 : hut ^hey do not 
agree upon the numher of year^ of which that peripd was 
formed. t.et us fee whether it be poffible to. determine it 
at this day, and difcoy^r by ;hat m^ans wh^t may have been 
the ufe ot this cycle. 

Syncelhis tells us^ after Berqfus^ Aby4enu$, Alexander 
folyhiftpr, &c. that the Saros was a period of 3^0 years?.. 
We know qf nq aftronomical operation to which a period 
pf that kind can be applied. Suidas, an author, cotem- 
porary ^itb Syncellq^, or at Ipaft but littl? bptqre him, 
gives to the Saros a very different amount. That auth^ 
fays, that it was a period couippfed of lunar months, tbe 
fum total pf which was eighteen year? and an half c. Sui: 
^as cites no ancient author tq warrant thi^ fad, and does 
not tell us from what authority he gives the 5tfrc)/an.a- 
mount fq different from that we have juft fecn. Though 
^ve ihould agree with Suidas that the Saros might have 
been comppied qf aai lunar months, yet wei dq not fee 
what might have been the ufe qf fuch a period. 

We might fufpedl, it is trucj^ that th^re i| an error in tljc 
text of Suidas, and that, inftead of 22a lunar nionths> we 
ihould read 223." We uiight ^veii bring a paflage qf PUny 
to fuppqrt this conjefiure. Pliny was indeed acquainted 
-vvith a period of 2^3 lunar ^qnihs ?. In ^U the editions 

« Berof. Abydcn. & SynceU. lociicit. 

* Berof. A|>yden. Synccll*. loch est. \ Suidas In 2fl^^«/, t.3-1>-*89.; He- 
(vchiusin 2«^«?. 5 Phavorin. &c. 
f P. 1 7. 28. ^ 39. ' In S(«{«'> t, 3. p. 2Zg, • I. 2^ fea. 10. p. 79. 

^ ^ '■*■■'■ anteriw 
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anterior to that of P. Hardouin there had crept in a: vkibus 
reading, which, no doubt, had prevented a due attention 
to the amouilt and merit of that period. The former read- 
ing of the text of Pliiiy was 222 months. M. Hallcy, who 
was not lels diftinguiftied for his profound erudition, than 
'by being one of the greateft nftronomers of his age, was 
- the firft who perceived that falfe reading of the editions 
of Hiny. He propofcd the amendment of this ^ vitious 
paflage, and to read 224 months inftead of 112 !>. What 
was only eonjefiDre on the part of this learned man, 
has beeii found, by the refearches and difcoveries fince 
made, to be the true reading of Pliny ». It is therefore 
now no longer doubtful, that Pliny was acquainted with a 
period compofed of 223 fynodic lunar months. M. Hallcy 
wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the Saros 
of the Chaldeans ; and this is the conclufion he draws from it. 

From demonftrating that the amount of the Saros muft 
have been fixed at 223 lunar fynodic months, that is to fay, 
of 29 days and an half each, it refults, fays M. Halley, 
that this cycle contained near 18 of oar years ; a calcula- 
tion, addshe, whichagrecs pretty well with the amouncthat 
Suidas gives the Saros^. This difcovery, continues M. Hal- 
luy, places in its full light the Ikill of the aftronomprs of 
Chaldea. In effdft, that period furnifhes a very eafy me- 
thod of predifting eclipfes within the limits of the error '6f 
half an hour only >. Diodorus was, therefore, ill informed 
when he advanced that the Chaldeans had only a very im- 
pfjrfeft theory of the eclipfes of the moon, and that they 
jdurft neither determine nor foretel them «. 

Such is the reafqning of M Halley ; but I think his con-. 
jeSures mnch more ingenious than folid. The teftimony of 
Suidas being fupported by the fuffrage of no author of anti- 
'guity, cannqt balance that of Berofus, nor of the other wri- 
ters who give 3600 years to the Saroi. Befides, Suidas af- 

*» Tranf. Philof. n". 194. ann. 1691. p. 535. ; Adla erudit. Lipf. ann. 169a, 

p.5a9- 

• » See the note of P. ITardouin, loco cit. ^ Supra, loco eft. 

» See the dogium of JNI. HaUcy, Acad, des fciences, ace. 1742, H. pag. 

fL.«.p.l45. 
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iigns/i}ot eighteen years, but eighteen fiMl4Lii kulft^tlie 
cocai revolution of the Soros ; aad we koow, that to afti^ 
nomy much lefs than fix moncbs will confound the wbol^ 
r^ftilt of a period. In fine, Suidas giv^ the Sar^t ovilY 2t% 
lun^r months, and not 223. In raun woidd we corred this 
text by char of Pliny. Nothing can lead us 10 fiirmife^ th4t 
this laft had in view the Soros of the Chaldeans* I anx per- 
fuaded, that this period was indeed compofed of a certain num^ 
ber of lunar months ; the name alQae indicate) it * : but I 
Ao not fee that it is poffible at this time to determine preeife* 
ly what was the number f. We nmft therefore ^ve pp the 
/earch of the Saros, fince we can ncreriiope to know what 
Hvas the amount, nor, of confequence, what the ufe 6f it. l^ 
us go on to the examination of the other Chaldean peift^i, 
that i« to fay, of the Neros and of the Sofos. 

The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years*. Inde- 
^nrfent of the autliors 1 have already cited, Jofef^us the 
iliftorian appears to have been acquainted with this period. 
Speaking of the long life of the firft patriarchs, he thus er- 
prefles himfelf. " Amougft other views which God hiid 
*' had,V fays he, " in granting to the firft patriarchs a 
'* life fo long as that atteftcd by the facred books, be de- 
f' figncd to enable them to perfc49: geometry and aftiroso- 
'^* iMj which they had invented j for,^ adds he> '* they could 
^' not have foretold with certainty the motions , of H^e fiats ^ 
*^ if they had lived lefs than 600 ycai^, becaufe, in that 
^* fpace of time, is aceompUftied tlie gr^tatyear^'J^ 

Jofepbus, 

* The mme cfi Sarcs, given to thii -periocl, wouid atone fuifice to prove , 
♦hat it was compofed of lunar months. TTic word Smtos anfViren exa^ly to' 
<he Chaldean word Sar, which ilgnifies metifinms or luiuim. 

t Though we ihouM even grant with M. Halley, that we ot^ht to re^in 
Suidas 223 lunar months, hisreafoning would not he the more) uft. M. )e 
<5entil has, in effeft, demonftrated the total and abfolute imperfeaion of that 
period fo vaunted by M. Halley. Acad. de« idences, ann. 1756, JuL p. 

■ Synceil. p. 17. ; Abyden. apud cumd. p. 38. C. 

• Thefe are the terms in which Jofcphua expFeflbs himfeff : "A«^ •»« «<r- 

i fAiy^ VMvro^ 'KMf^tou. Antiq. 1. 3. c. 3. p. 17. ** Which things (that \% to 
** Uy, geometry and agronomy; they (the patriarchs) could oot havcprc^ica- 

'* ted 
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Jofq>htt{r, as we fec^ was therefore acquainted with ther 
great year^ that is to fzjf ^ith an aftronomical perrody 
which^ he fay% wi»Sr cotfrpoTed of 6<A3 years. Every thing 
leads us to believe, that it was ^ the fferos of the ChaU 
%eans that Jofephus meant to fpeak. For I fee no other 
people in antiquity amongft whom fuch a period was in 
trfe. Before we apply ourJehres to develope the propriety 
of this cycle of 6op years^ it ilb proper eo examine that of 
the SofoSf becaufe the Nif-os owes its origin to the %ofos^ 
as I flatter myfelf with demonftrating. 

The. aUciems tell us> that the Sofoj was. compofed of 
<o years v^ That period^ the firft/ without contradiSion, of' 
wbidi the Cbftldeans made ufe, was very hnperfeS '^ fince^ 
after its revoluticm, it brougbt back the lunar months only 
to within a tenth part of a month. They muft therefore* 
have endeavoured to reSify and perfefl? it. It was not dif- 
ficult ta find the means, By doubling the Sofojf that is, 
by giving to* this period lae years, inftead of 60, they had 
the return of the lunar months to within the twentieth part 
of a nwnth. By multiplying this cycle as many times as is^ 
Heceflary to* obtain the predfe returns of the fan and moon 
to the fame points of the heavens, is formed a period of 
600 years, that is to fay, the Neros. This laft cycle is, in 
effedl, nothing bat the produd of the Sofosy or the perioct 
0f 60 years multiplied by 10. Thus, we fee, there did not- 
need muchrefleftion upon the amount and propriety of 
the Sofos to deduce from it the Neras *. 

The tiluftrious Jean- Dominie eaffini is, I think, the lirft 

" ted witfi certainty, if they had B»cd Icfsthan 603 year^; for tbc^wlw^if 
'• is accempnfhed in that fpacc of time.'* It is eafy to perceive, that Jofe- 
phus docs not eaeprcC* himfelf clearly in tliis paflkge ; for though we let very 
weM that the wfb 5rf «*«•«!►, to /cre/fi, relates to aftronomy, which Vr fpoke* 
0f in the preceding pftrafe, as geometry alfo is concerned, that manner of 
cxprcfllon prefents an affibiguons and defcftivc fenfe ; and it is to make tlia 
jltieaningrof Jbfephus fee untierftood, that 1 iiave added the motiais ofihajlars^ 
Of which we ftiould fuppofe he defigned to fpeak. 

p Syncell. p. j7. ; Abyden. apudeumd* p .^. C. 

♦ Allthefe ftfts are better cleared up, and exactly demonftratcd i» a rock 
moir of M. fc GeniU. See Acafd. des iciences, ^nn. 1*56, M. p. 
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who perceived the merit of the Neros. It is, in 
of that great aftronxMner, one of the finefl: pc 
ever been invented. It rcfults from it, that t 
of the Chaldeans were each of 365 days 5 h 
36" 1. That period alfo difcovers to us, that 
mers of Chaldea had determined to within a ft 
ration of the lunar month as exadly as the nr 
nomers have beeA stble to do it^ Ineffed, 
365 days 5 hours 51' and 36 " make 7421 lu 
confiding of 29 days. 12 hours 44' 3 ", all but 
18 fourths. We ought therefore to regard 
days, or, what comes to the fame thing, t. 
months, which form the period I fpeak of, « 
quivalent to 7421 lunar months. Now, it is 
of time that we may fix the epocha of the r- 
fun and moon to the fame points of the heaven 
ihe Netos of the Chaldeans was in relation to 1 
lunar months exa&iy what the Vidorian perio 
lion to the golden number and folar cycle ^ \ 
It is not poflible to determine precifcly the age : 
Chaldean aftronomers invented and made ufe oft 
■fliall content myfelf with only remarking, that thi 
have been known and received in Chaldea foi 
fore Bcrofus. That hiftoriap, as I haye juft fai 

•« Anciens mem. de V acad. des fdenc . t* 8. p. 5. '1 

^ Anc. mem. dc Facad. des fc. t. 8. p. 5. 1 am obliged to i 
cr, that it is not to the Neros of the Chaldeans that M. Ca 
talcuVatiOns and the reflexions be has juft read ; it is to the ^r/ 
by Jofephus. But as this period appears to me to bt the fam 
roi of the Chaldeans, and to have an evident relation to It, I tl 
kpply the npfearches of that great aftronomer to that period, o* 
already faid the invention feems due to the Chaldeans, fm 
like it amonj^ft any other people. M. Cafflni, to fay it by the ' 
have this pcilod of 6od years to have been in ufe in the ear 
Jofephus fays it not : and if he had fatd it, we Hiould ulways ! 
to objedt to his opinion, as being contrary to all appearance c 
.fedt, fuch an invention fupf»ofes an abundance of knowledge v 
tainly was not poflefled by the eariieft ages. What we have 
and in the fecond parts of tliis work, upon the imperfe^ion c 
tbofe tiihes, does not, 1 think, leave the (lighteft doubt upo 
that period, which pA>bably was cot invented tiji in tiie lat 
J^al^fioniin monarchy. 
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DISSERTATION H. 265 

fet It to form his chronological calculation?, and we 
know that Berofus wrote in the third age before J. C. '. 
nhould therefore think, that this period may have been in- 
vented towards the end of the empire of Babylon. This . 
is, moreover, the moft ancient date that can be affigned 
it«. We have feen elfewhere how imperfedl aftronoaiy 
-ivas in Chaldea till the reign of Nabonaflar «. 

It now remains, that [ fay a word of the opinion of thofc 
"writers who have difputed the amount that I have thought 
right to affign to the Saros, the Sofos, and the Neios. They 
have pretended, that all thefe different cycles were periods 
^f a certain number of days rather than of years. 
*" ^monks, one named Annianus, and the other 
are, I think, the firft' who wanted to give au- 
piis fyftemy. They, both of them, wrote a- 
ar 411 of rheChriftian aera «. But one fimple 
111 convince us, that their ideas, in this refpeft, 
: no manner of weight, 
^what comparifon can be made between Berofus*, 
who fays formally, that the Saros, the Nerosy and the So- 
fos were periods of years, and two unknown Greek monks, 
who, about 700 years after the age in which that author 
"wrote, would give us to underftand the contrary, and infi- 
nuate, that all thefe different cycles were compofed only 
of a certain number of days. Berofus, a cotemporary with 
Alexander, was born and pafled his life in Chaldea. Ac 
hand to draw his knowledge fro,m the original fources 
which were flill fubfifting in his time, he was enabled more 
than any body to know the amount of tlie periods he em- 
plgyed. In a word, k was from the ancient monuments 
of his nation that he compofed the hiftory of it j a hifto- 

* Tatian. adverf, Grace orat, p. a??. ; SynceH. p. i6. I>. 

" See SyncclK p. 207. Nabonaflar reigned about the year 747 before J. C. 

* See part I. b. J. c, 2. art. 2. p.aaS. & axQ. See alfo part 3. b. 3. c. a. art^ 
J.p.98.&^. ^ 

y Apud Syncell. p. 34. & 35. See alfo Scatiger, not. ia Gr. Eufeb^chron.. 
p, 446. col. B. 
» See the notes of P. Goar ad SynceU. p. 33. col S, 
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2W DISSERTATION H. 

17 which Pliny^ Jqfephus^ Clemens Alexajidrinus, Epfebtu^ 
Synccllus, and many others, cite freaucntly in their wridngs. 
Befides, Berofus is Hot the only writer of antiquity who ha^ 
izii, that the periods of which I fpeak, were periods of 
years. Eufebius, who was fp well vcrfed in the hiftory 
of ancient nations, has acknowledged it •. Jofcphus, as 
we have already feen, teftifies the fame fa^* We may add 
to all thefc teftimonies, that of Suidas. He agrees with all 
the writers th^t I have here cited, in faying that thefe pe- 
riods were formed of a certain number of years »». 

The two Greek monks here in ^ueftion had not the au- 
thority of any monum€int of antiquity for metamorphofing 
the periods I fpeak of into cycles of days. It vfu, on^theki. 
part, only pure conjefture. Here is, as I iml^ni!, ^t 
might have led them to propofe fuch a notion.: '**. 

Berofus, in compofing his hiftory, had not forgot that le 
was a Babylonian. We know, that many natiqns had thca 
the madnefs of wanting to be regarded each as the mo/l: an- 
cient that was known in th^ univerfe. Antiquity of date, ia 
the ages I fpeak of, was regarded as the moft glorious diftine^ 
tion that a people could value themfelves upon. We cannot 
conceive, to fay it by the by, how much that foolifti amo- 
tion has beeji injurious to hiftorical truth, and what con- 
fufion it has caufed in the chrpnology of ancient nations. 
The Babylonians were of the number of thofe who would 
pique themfclvqs upon the bigheft antiquity. According 
to them, they had fubfifted as a nation 470,090 years «. 
Berofus, in his hiftory, was intent upon maintaining an4 
making goo4 that ridiculous pretenfion. To give foni^ 
colour to the enormous calculations he pref(pnted, and ren- 
der them probable, he pretended to ground them upon 
the aftronomical periods here in queftion. He invented, 
©f confeguenoe, a feries of fabulous kings, ^yhofe reigns 



• Sec SynceU. p. 17. 34 & 35- ** In X»^o*, t. 3. p. 489. 
« Diod. 1. a. p. 145. 1 fhaU ftiew the little foundation for that ridiculou^ 
pretinfion, in tbc foUowing diffcrtation. •'•''■ 

' • • , fi!le4 
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^Ued lip .the prodigious length df ages which he ifligned 
to the Babylonian empire ** 

-The 'Greek mdnks I have raentidned, were (hoeked, and 
with i'eafon> at the monftrous calculatidns which Berofus 
prelented in his hiftory. . Their intention therefore was, 
to reducie the aiinals of Babylon to fome fort of probabili- 
ty, by converting the periods bn which Berofus fupported 
his calculations^ into fimple periods df days. By this liieani 
they thought they cduld make all agree. They everi 
blamed EufeUus for not having ufed fome fuch method *i 
But if thefe good monks had reflecled biit a moment od 
the mdtive which animated Bei'dfus when he ^tdte, and upoii 
the end which that impoftor prdpofcd, they would eafily 
have difcovered, that though hi^ calculatidns were abfurd 
and monftrous; thefe was, however, nothing to altci: in the 
amount of the meafures of time which he had employed; 
A proof, that thefe fchaldean periods were really compo- 
fed df years and not day^, is, that BerofUs made ufe df 
them. For he ,would have cbunteradicd - his own inten- 
tidn, by difcdvering the chimera df the Babylonians upon 
their antiquity, if the iSaroj^ the Netos, and the Bofos had 
been no mdre than cycles of days. 



• I (hall treat of thii matter liiore at Ibngtb^ ih the foUowiog diflbrtation; 
' 4md Syncell. p. 34* & di. 
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Qn the anliquiiies of the Balylonians^' Egyptians^ and 
Chinefe, 



IT <^is the madnefs of moft ancient nations, as has been 
(hewn in the preceding diflertation, lo pretend to trace 
their origin to infinity. The Babylonians, "the Egyp- 
tians, and the Scythians, were thofe who particuJHrly 
piqued themfclves upon their high antiquity. By their 
accounts, they had cxifted as nations for thoufands of ^es. 
The Babylonians boafted that they had observed the courfc 
of the ftars 473,000 years «, and the Egyptians ioo>oco»'. 
As for the Scythians, they pretended to be more ancient 
than the Egyptians «. In this clafs we may alfo pUce the 
Phrygians'* and the Phoenicians*. In a Word, each people 
laboured to heap ages upon ages, and difplay the antiquity 
of their origin. But when we come to fearch into the 
foundations of thofe pretended antiquities, we arc greatly 
aftonilhed'to find, that they reft upon nothing certain, nor 
even probable. This is not all ; we find that all thefe e- 
normous calculations are of modern enough invention* • 

In efFeft, it does not appear, that, till the times of the 
conquefts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, or 
even tiwfe of the Egyptians, were traced very high. This 
is a faft which it is eafy to prove by the teftimony of Hero- 
dotus, of Ctefias, of Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariftotle, and, in 
a word, of all the authors who wrote before the conquefts 
of Alexander. 

The Babylonians are often mentioned in Herodotus ; he 
had even travelled amortgft thefe people Yet we find ia .. 
bis writings no traces of that prodigious antiquity which 



• Diod. 1. 2. |i. T45. * Auguftin. de civit. Dei, 1, x8. c. 40. 

J\i(l>K. 1. 2. c. I . p. 56. * See HtTod. 1. 3. n. %. 



• Synccli. p. 17. D, 
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DISSERTATION HI; 269 

the Babylonians are faid to have boafted of by much more 
recent writers. On the contrary, he. gives only 520 years 
of duration to the Affyrian empire, which we know to have 
been formerly confounded with that of Babylon ; and there 
is no appearance, that Herodotus Ihoiild have fpokc other- 
v;ife in his particular hiftory of Aflyria. For wc fee, that 
no writer has ever refted upon that work to raifc higher 
the origin of the Aflyrian mqnarchy. 

Ctefias wrote a little time after Herodotus. We know 
that he had made a long abode in Perfia, That author, 
who, of all thofe of antiquity, has affigned the longeft du- ^ 
ration to the Aflyrian empire, 3oes not however make it 
amount to more than 1400 years'". 

Xenophon, who has had occafion fo many times to fpeak 
of the Alfyrians and Babylonians, fays nothing which can 
.lead us to think, that, in his time, the origin of thefe people 
was regarded as fo prodigioufly ancient. We may draw tlie 
fame inference from the writings of Plato, and from tlpfe 
of Ariflotle. Both thefe philolophers fpeak often of the 
Alfyrians and Babylonians 5 but no mention is made in their 
writings, of thofe thoufands of age?, whofe exiftence and 
reality I am here examining. As for Ariftotle, we>fee, that, 
in general, he was even z good deal inclined to treat a^ 
fo many fables, all that was reported of the hiftory of AC- 
fyria and of Bibylon «. In a word, I repeat it,, we find no 
trace of thefe chimerical antiquities in the authors who pre- 
ceded the conquefts of Alexander. 

I think I Ihould fay nearly as tnuch of the Egyptian an- 
tiquities. Some authors, as has been juft faid, fpoke of a 
duration of ioo,oco years. Plato, however, tells us, that, 
in the time of Solon, thofe of the Egyptian priefts who v 
pretended to be the bell inftruSed in the antiquities of 
iheir nation, did not carry back its origin to more tlian a- 
bout 9000 years*. Herodotus travelled in Egypt about 
100 years after Solon. That fpace of time had been fuffi- 

' Diod. 1. a. p. 142. « De rep. !, 5. c. 10. p. 404. E. 

* JnTim.p. 1044. ' , . . 

cient 
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tient to gite room for vanity and error to make fomc pfca 
^rcfs. Hc> in cfFeft, relates, that, in his time, the prieft^ 
of Thebes gave to the duration of their monarchy 11,346 
years*. Thcfc t\Vo calculations, fuch as Plato and Hero- 
dotus prefent them, are certainly of tod hard digeftion. 
*rhere is fome ferror, arid we fliall explain the eiulie of it 
in a itidmenti Neverthelefs, what comparifon can be made 
between this duration^ and that which, according to fome 
'pofterior writers, the Egyptians boafted of? It is then pro- 
,ved, by the tcftimony of the higheft and foundeft: anti- 
quity, that it was only in modern times that the Babylo- 
nians and Egyptians began to make' a parade Of thofe thou- 
fands of ages which I have Ipoke of above. It is now the 
bufinefs, to indicate the fource> and mark the epoeha of 
ihefe ridiculous preterifions. 

Berofus on one fide, and Manetho on anothef, are in-^ 
tonteftably the authors, and^ if the exprefflon may be al- 
lowed, the manufafturer^ of all thefe marvellous antiquities; 
it is, in eife(S, only fince the publication of tlieir works^ 
that we begin to findj in aiicient authors^ traces of that 
exceflive duration attributed to the monarchy of the Bai 
Bylonians, and to that of the Egyptians; Berofus, a Chal- 
dean prieft, wrote about the year 280 before J. C. a little 
before the rdign of Antiochus Soter *. . Manetho, an Egyp^ 
tian pricft> was cotenlporary with Berofus, fince he dedi^ 
cated his hiftory to Ptolemy Philadelphus *, who mounted 
the throiie of Egypt the year 284 before the Chriftiah aera. 
It is probable endugh^ neverthelefs, that the work of Ma- 
'iietho did not appear till after that of Berofus. I flibuld 
feven be greatly incliried td believe, with Syncellus; that 
Manetho thought of ftretching out the duration of the E- 
gyptiah fempire^ only in imitation of Berofus, and not tb 
Inake his nation appear tod modern,- in compafifon of the 
Babylonians °. Let u^ obferve alfd, that Berofus and Maife* 
Iho wrote in Greek ; a cifcumflance not to be fleglefted 

* L. 2. n. 142; ^ Tatian . idverf. GrJCc orat. p. %1li 

V Syncdii p. id; » See iWd; 

in 
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\n the gucftion wc are upon, as will be (hown immediatelyt 
It remains, to unfold the motives which may have deier#' 
mined thefe two writers to work up that monftrous chro- 
nology, which refultcd from their annals, or rather froni 
jhe fimplp catalogue of the kings which they faid tohave 
occupied the throne of Egypt and Babylon ; for, as I (hall 
^emonftrate by and by, Bcrofus and Manetho produced no 
other authority to fapport their chyneras, thaji a fimplc lift 
pf kings. 

I think, without hefitatjon, that I may attribute to miC? 
taken vanity that incredible antiquity from whiph JMa* 
netho and Berqfus would trace the origin of their natioiu 
In {he times that ihefe two writers compofed their annals> 
the Egyptians and Babylonians were alike fubjefted to the 
dominion of the Greeks, Berofus and Manetho fought 
probably to make themfelves amends, by the pre-eminence 
pf origin, and by the merit of antiquity, for the real ad- 
vantage which the Greeks had then over the people of 
Alia and Egypt. For, as 1 have already remarked more 
than once, they were in thofe days extremely jealous pf 
antiquity of date. Each wanting to give themfelves the 
preference, it was who lliould date from the greateft dj- 
ftance. Berofus and Manetho, by chufing the Greek ra- 
ther than their maternal tongue, wanted to ^enable the 
;pabylonians and Egyptians to reproach their conquerors 
.with the novelty pf their origin, by oppofing thoufands of 
ages, to the fraall Jiiflorical bounds of thcfe inhabitants of 
Europe °, 

But it muft be allowed, that the ftratagem they made 
life of was very grofs, and capable of impofing only on 4 
people fo ignorant of antiquity as were, the Greeks. Here 
is the method Berofus took to afcribe to his nation, a dura- 
tion of 473,000 years. The aftronomers of Ghaldea had 
iinagined certain cycles to determine the periodical re- 
turn of the ftars to the fame points of the heavens. Thefe 
frycles, as has been IhewTi in the preceding; differtation, 

* See SynccU. p. 16. 
"^ ' ' ' ' tpolf 
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272 DISSERTATION DT. 

took in many ages. What did Betofus? To cftabliih the 
antiquity which he would give to his nation, inftead of 
faying, that a king had reigned (o many years, lie laid, 

' that he had reigned fo 'many yiro/,. It is- thus that he 
made the duration of the ten firft Bahylonian kings amount 
to 436,000 years •. Such calculations fufficiently expofb 
* therafelves. Pagan authors themfclves were ftruck with 
their want of probability. Diodorus Siculus fpcaks of it 
in thcfe terms : ^* We Ihall not eafily give credit,'' fays he, 
*** to what the Chaldeans advjuice upon the antiquity of 
**' the firft aftronomical obfervations ; for they fay, that 
^* they began 473,000 years before the expedition of A- 
** lexanderinto Afiap." Let us add to the teftimony of 
Diodorus, that of Epigenes, whom Pliny affirms 10 have 
been an author of great weight *. Tljis Epigenes, who 
probably wrote under Auguilus, affirmed, that the aftro- 
nomical obfervations of the Chaldeans did not go higher 

' than 7 20 years 9. We fee then, that the good judges of even 
profane antiquity had critical knowledge enough to be fen- 
fible of the impofture of Bcrofus. 

That author, however, Jiad endeavoured to fiipport his 
•calculations in the beft manner he could. In order to give 
»them more credit, he boafted to have found, at Babylon, 
records of 150,000 years old*-. Yet, for all tliis fine difco- 
ycry, Berofus was not able to fill up with fa6ls, and a detail 
of events, the fpace which he. pretended had elapfed from 
ihe foundation of the Babylonian monarchy, to the time of 
NabonaflTar, who mounted the throne only in the year 747 
bcfoi*e J. C. This was enough to render more than fufpi- 
cious all that Berofus would raife beyond that epocha. Im- 
pofture has its refourres, and does not commonly want eva- 
•lions. To extricate himfelf from this plunge, and to jufti- 
fy the immenfc void that the hiflory of Babylon prefcnred, 
Berofus advanced, that Nabonaflar, infatuated with foolifh 
pride, had fuppreffed all the hiftorical monuments of hb 

• Syncell. p. 17. 18. & 39. ? L. a. p. 145. 

♦ Epigenei gravis au^or imprimis, J. 7. fc<5l 57- p. 413- 

% Apud Plin. loca at. ' SynctU. p. 14. SczZ. -- 

nation^ 
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,xiatio{i> with intcation .to ptfs upon pofteritjr for the firfl 
fovereign of Babylon -f. It is thus that Berofus thought to 
.jnftify ttotcbafins and 4vant oi fd&s with whictb he might; 
well have been reproached,/ . 

: Iidpoft^ft are fubjciJl to betray thcmfelveg. On one 
ixzad, Tiert>t\i9 exco&s the void which is found in his hi-> 
ilEory^ by laying it upon NabonaiTar's having deftroyed all 
the monuments of the kings his predeceflbrs; and on ano- 
•jher, he^ afirms, . that be had found, at Babylon, records 
.which. ran back 1501000 yeara> One of thefc relations 15 
certainly falfc and forged. Let us rather fay, that the fup- 
^effion of all the hiftorical monuments of the Babylonians 
by Nabonaflar^ is a tale iavented by Berofus, to colour over 
the impoffibiUty he found of filling up, in a fatisfaSory 
manner, the times anterior to the rdgn of that prince. But 
it is dwelling too long upon a chimera, unknown, as I 
have alm^y faid, to the highefl and foundell part of an- 
Htiquity, It i^pears proved, on the contrary, that the Baby- 
lonians wenc very little folicitous about writing their hiftory. 
£ven their- aftronomical obfervations were very unexa«9: 
,till the reign of Nabonaffar. It ivas not till after ths^t mo- 
.narcb, that the Babylonians began to introduce fome order 
into their chfQAology, and to write exaftly the date and 
. feries of their celeftial obfervations k Thefe fads appear 
.certain, not only by the tcftimony of ancient hiftorians, 
:but alfo by that of the.moft celebrated aftronomers of an- 
• tiquiry. Hipparchus, Timochares, Ariftyllus, Ptolemy, &c* . 
who had examined with great care the monuments of an- 
cient nations, make mention of no agronomical obferva- 
-tion anterior to the reign of Nabonaflar «. 
\ Let ,ns now examine the four^^e of the Egjrptian antiqui- 
ties. It is neither purer nor more authentic than that of 
the Babyloniaji antiquities. It does not even rife abfolute- 
Jy fo high. Manetho, as I think I have already proved, 

^ j4pf^d SynceJl p. 207. . * See ibid. 

• Sec Marrti. p. 474. ; Stanley de Child, philot feS. X, c. I. p. inc. 

. Voj.. III. Mm ^ was 
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vas mconteftaMy the Mithor of it t. Hub Sgjrpthta priiBftj, 
to give Tome colour to his impoftuiw, has ctdpkrf ed a di^ 
-ferent artifipe from that of fierofus ; but it is nocmore di£- 
ficuk to difcover rhe weaknefa of it% 

' The Egyptians, like ^oft andeni natioaiy fWcnibti to 
have been originally governed' by ^e gods. Mxiecto'l. 
vailed himfelf of that poptilar oprimoti tojs(h|Uiili.the a»r 
tiquines of his nation. According to him^'Egj^ hSadiybm 
at firft governed by a great number of- golds r^ Imne of 
M^iom had reigned mare <haii i^kjo fe^Wttdk-^. 'Ml- 
netho' had even made a particular epkyoha of fiie reigft^tf 
Vukan, the firftcrf" thofe gods, Vfho, according to his chr6- 
in!cl6> had governed Egypt for 9000 years* , k is after 
this calculation^ no doubt, that Diodoi'us has (kid^ fktit tte 
Egyptians affigned to-the reigtl of thd godk a^fp^^ df 
1 J,ooo years v. The term is ftlll niodeflr} folv>acc6rdillg<iQ 
pther chi'onologert, the Sun, to •whom- they ^gsom the 'ho- 
nour of having firft' governed Egypt, had ^elgtil»d 'there 

' 30,000 years */ This reign of the gods wi^ as-we pcA»9i¥e| 
an excellent refource for lengthening Out the' dcirijdBm #f 
the Egyptian empire, as far as they thought proper 5» Tor, 
I have already faid, fome carried, it to too,QCO years^, 
pthers to 48,863 % Tome to 36,52^ ', and,^ in^a word, tp 

* 33,000, to 23,000, to lOpOoo, &c «. It is true, the Egypthui 
pricfts, to give authority to' thdir lies, advanced, thtt, 
fmce the origin of their monarchy, ^they had ob&rved 373 
cclipfes of the fun, and 832 o£ the'moon*. Bot^theier 
fledion I made above on the few refources which Hipparr 
phus, Ptolemy, &c. had found in the afbonomtcalTetinls 
pf the Babylonians, foffice to deftroy all thefe felfc attefat 
tions. In cftefl, no obfervafions ^ere known' to -anMUiiy 

» Supra, p.lTp. f Syncell. p.iaf, ' *Diod. f.iw^ 

• Syncell. p. 18. * L. i. p. 53- - •Syrtcdl, p. SX. '^ * 

?> Aiiguft. de civit. Dd, 1. 18. c. 40. 

f Diog. Laerl. iiT prooftm. fegm. Jt. 

f Syncell. p. 51 . C. < t>io4. 1. 1, p, 53. 30. 26. 28. 

h piog. l-9ej|"t. loco f/|, 
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•Miore andeiu: than thofe of the Babylonians *• Neverche-^ 
idkj^. tkcyi^peot no fartbei back than to about the year 74/ 

::;.Tbe4;feiiQil4, loeciiod M^b, Nlao^tho pot inpraaice. to 
lengthen out the duration of the Egyptian moparchy^ was 
■m Xit^\\f^ grp&^ thap xim. Ibavc.juft ipoke of. It has 
Jieeii ^V9jtt, th4l:£gTpti ^^M ^U the oth^r countries of the 
imb^fci^li^iDd/beea or^siily divided IntoniaQy little ft aces '. 
JbfltofAipfJu^ffcrMaingus iti tbi&faft, an4 giving us fcparate^ 
i^^ .tjbd icaiiaiogue ef the ,pni;u;ea who had reigned ax the 
i^j^^.tiioe f^yerjUiFe^ont parC3 of £gypt| Ajanetho found ic 
Jl^^i^tiCliii^is. rp^rpofe> io«uai,te the whole in one and the 
•ladiie.e^tilqgtt^. He w^uld^ in confequence, ha^e it belie- 
ved, rbatcveij.0ije.cf tliefe princes h^d fucceffivcly reign-* 
^ oi^er all £gypt« It i&ibus^ thai this impoftor contdved to 
jtaftke om that adfinilbing lift of fucceflive dynafties fpoJcen 
^i bjr fcy- fome ^uthors^,, who wrote iince Manetho. But 
the Rrti^ce ha& been difcover^4 .^ Ipag^timey ^nd proved fa 
:/fdrtD ttoic^of jStf) reply *. We jk^ipw; in a. word, that Ma- 
5»|jtajj^d '<:o*im^diall this, fin^ ^phropiology onlyby ilit 
#»inj^, ajHl in;inriutian of IJerofus *v 
> Let^t Rewtipefik of jshe 11,340 years, which, according 
<o^ HerodoiUft,. the Egxptl^ priefts g^ve to the duratioil 
of their oonarci^. We frf^, jit.oWe, that there is a great 
uiiifprence'. between .tiiis cal^tJauon a«d that given out in. 
S\tiQ ;i ^1;?^ aicc<>rding to this pjiilofopher, the Egyptians, 
iutthetime of SqIoii, reckpned.ooly ,about 9000 years of 
jiatii|aLtyv and yet there, were, bux an huMred years be- 

: >« Sy|nFljt9iiis4o^HI^. J. AtiftoUl. de<:oelp, $)l. 27- rede, in l.a. fol. 117. 

- '•MaWh.t>.47^. » ^fff.b.i. p. X4. 

'• IceMarfh. p. 2^. as. & 39.; Pejtron, antiq. dei terns, c. 13. p. 165, i 
JMrton, chronol.of Egypt,p.ai6. 217. &a77.; Lenglet, m^thode, 1. 1. p. 
•7J»i Acad, des infcript. t. 19. p. 14. 15- 17- ^^ 24. 29. ' 

MIu» obferve, that no mentiDA i& madeqf thefe pretended dynafties jn 
!BSidotus, the mod ancient hiftorian we have of profane antiqfuity, and who, 
befides, appears fo well inftruAcd in the hiftory of Kgypt. He does not 
•even appear to have known the v/otd drriajl''es. licUher is It. mpuioned in 
Diodovu?. 

» Se? Synce]]. p.' i^« 

M m 2 tween 
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• 'tween Solon and Herodotlis* -But I htve'^afoeailf faid ilV 
even fhas lift 'cakt^laMA ftill offends greatly ttm the' &iuk 
offideticy and exadlneis. Some very p4aia re9le£tion«!mB> 
1 think, be fuffciem to denionftrate the litde^cptdio* that 
is to be given to it. ' . \: . • 

Let us call to mind that c»neeked* opMiioErwMcli: the 
Egyptians alwaysr had of the antiq^uity of thefe ttigia s 
and the affcftation with which they ln;^^c' a {>dRide 6f it<^ 
above all towards the Greeks <»; This priiKiple'^^idinkted, 
every thing tead* us to believe, chat the Eg^cian 'ptofo 
-would omit no occafion of prcfenting to Seten and H&o^ 
dotus, cakularions proper ta maintakf their ridkaloiis pne- 
tenfion. It was, moreover, very eafy for-ihemta impofe 
in this article. The Greeks, in general, were imt dJfpdfed 
to contradid the Egyptians. Befides, the andent nations 
applied themfelves very little to chronologfcal di^flioni. 
Each had formerly a fair ftage for difplayitfg' the'-moft ab- 
•fiird fables about their origin. • ^ ^ 

The flrghteftatteniioir, neverchelefs, would haiwetecR 
fufficient tor have flicwn Herodotus, that the iidrration of 
the Egyptian priefts deftroycd itfelf* They redkone<iiroili 
their'fifft king to the time of Sethon 341 gefterition*, 341 
kings, and 341 pontiffs '. Such a concuFrcnee is not in th^ 
order of nature. - Therfe ifid not, therefore, need much 
judgment to perceive, how much fath a fa<ft was contra'- 
didlory. But I have already {aid if, the Greeks did n« 
look fo narrowly, efpecially in regard to the Egyptians*. 
Furthermore, there is even no- appearance that it was ori- 
ginally poffihle to keep an exa<S account of the firft reiga«, 
confideritig the little care, arid even the fittie means tfcat 
the firft people had to preferve an. exaft remembiancc of 
events ^. ' . -• 

I ftiall add, that in regard to the Egyptians in parti ctiI3j",. 
• their . ancient annals muft have been in great difiic^r. 
^. "' • 

See Herod. I. a. n. a. , p Scelfaiah, c. 19. v. ir. 

1 See Plato in Tim. p 1043. 8i 1044. ' Herod. I. 2. ri. 141. 

f See what I have faid u\xin this fubjcdl in the chapter where I treat of the 
Wf^n of writing. Part x. b. 2. c. 6, 

Hiftory 
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fifltory does tiot p6rinit us to ddtibt it. We fee^ tbat wheft 
C^mbyfcs/thefdn X)f Cyni8> became mafterof Egypt, he 
:])6rfec»itedt^ ]9fieftS| that t^ the learned of the ^ountry^ 
bad feC'ifire •» >d!e remples ^ It was; ^e know, in thefe 
*4ieiiptes that^ the: Egyptians preferved their annals, the cp- 
^ffedyol' which- wauTximnifted to the priefts". It may be 
vjudged^ wlttt degree of ciertidncj.the hiftory of Egypt inay 
*}iaYe ^btaisttid iince that feTcnt* Artaxerxes Ochus gave ic 
•aftetwiutU a ftroiEe at leaft as iseaj. This prince caufed aH 
i:he copies ioF^ttte^ facred archives to be trairfportcd ijito Per- 
fiaf'4« Bagots^ oneof hia eiuitichs, fome time after, fay 
they> otodned foi?>tke.priefts a permiflion to ranfixn them. 
'Bl^'this laft ifeS'^appears to mc ftifpicious-- It may ycttj 
*^e4) have been invented only to given fome appearanoer 
^f troth' tothie Egyptian antiquities, by making it bctievec^ 
'th«t they nefted npojL autlient-ic monuments^ foch as the 
facned arcbiv^, wMdi contained the .whole ix']&oryo{ the 
nation; However that may be, ftippofing even ihac thefe 
^ancient' depofos. were* reftorcd to the Egyptians, we are 
tfenfiblc that they could not be in a good condition. It. is 
-probable^ that chofe who carried them off, would not take 
dll the. precautions neceifaty to prevent thefe manufcripc? 
Stom fufFcring by their tranfportation into Peifia, and tbey 
ftiuft alfo have been impaired in;bringing back from Perfta 
into Egypt. All thefe voyages muft infaUibly have fpoiled 
and confideraWy damaged the ancient regiftcrs, 

Upon the whole, and this is a reflection to wliich I donoK 
fee that any thing folid can be oppol'ed, if the Egyptian 
aisd Babylonians had prefcrved records. as prccife and as^ext- 
*aft as they would perfiaade usy why does there rei^n fo ihqcli 
•confufioti and uncertainty in their chronology? why do 
the calculations prefenied by writers of antiquity, differ from 
each other fo exceffively as we have.feen? why, in a word, 
» - .. • 

« Herod. 1. 3. n. 29. k 37. ; Diod. 1. l. p. 55. J PHn. 1. 56. fcdl. 14. p. 735. ; 
Strab. r. 1 7. p. 117a C. . . 

« Plaio, p. X043. ; Diod. 1. i. p. 84. 1. 16. p. i2».; Syncell. p. 40. B. 
» DiodJ. i6.p. nzi . . 

i do 
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do the ftimals of Babylon 'and et I^fft tSord^ for fo mi^ 
wg€$, only&Dple cut^loguetof kh^ ?riihom r^ktuiettbii 
]e^ fad or fmatlelteveiit ) Juu viU;i^ A7> th0 m<A 
flf thofe Jeinga mre indoAbnt piiue^ 'Vrhoii «ttra)iijW 
oMt deferve to be tranfmiiwA to* pofterkyv :Beric^^-)w 
under thefe. fame idle kings, thtre jsbA naxS/iX^ Jkautb 
*ltiq9peQed ibme ere&o^ eipectaUf diiti^g[:^iong .t;I^cs 
pf ages as that here m queftionu. rWtenmicOMta.theiipcdh 
foukid filenoe in tMi. tcCpoB:, thafi is lAefliarked ttuhesish 
iloriea of Egypt and Bahylon^. Mftbnes^ vltic3i^ aemr^ 
itby reaietbc nanefi of all thefeifoforeigDVM^ eye»ibp 
furedfe duration of their i^eignsl Waait^iiot tccoiiipiraUif^ 
more eafy to retain* the mtciorx of the? pwilifal remits 
-ivlnch happened in thefis teigBs, tinftihe MMle^^'TQA^ 
jiy fb^ereigni, and above ail, than drar umiDlbtrr of .yearn 
<that they were faid to have occupied tte thmoer A eiw 
parifonwill place this objection Iil IcafiiH lighu -> .. h^j .: 
The laft kings of the Merovingian rsuacj fitt exao^iei^ 
are reproached wrtlr hky^tg pafled their llves^i^ &wefei 
Jdienefs^ which has even given them the: name, ofi tte 
^SUthful Kings: The detail oC their aidtioBS ia naw.<fioiitq- 
4y unknown to us. Even the precfsfe dneazionof many )«f 
their reigns, fufFers many difficulties^ Nev(9tbel#% ilia 
arc not ignorant of the principal eveoi^ whkh ithen.feaj-' 
Opened In France* It is itrac, we : lofe fight of ih<s mq^ 
mrchs, but we fee the a<3ians of .thrii maydiAiof t J^ bv 
lace. In a woid, the Mftory of Franc* fiirnifti^^ in thele 
.obfcure reigns, the detail rof many cvcntn: fc?!v. f<?f.:^- 
ftance, as battles, foundations of monafteries, difTendoasy 
commotions, ftatutes, &c. It was not the fame with the 
Egyptian and Babylonian dirotaicles. In them were found 
the names of a number of kings, and the precife. dura- 
tion of their reigns; but beyond that, no detail^ no men- 
tion of any event fallen out in thole times in Egypt, or at 
Babylon. This (ingle refleSiou -fuffices, I think, to unmAfk 
the impofture of Beroius and Maneiho. It is not difficult 
to forge at random a lift ^of kings, and to aflign at plea- 
'fire any duration to their reigns ; but it is not £6 eafy to ar, 

range 
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Taiige an tminteirrijpted fcries of events relating to each o* 
ther, tonnedccHn iSiie, and continued for tlioafands of ages. 
'A'ccotxfingly 'wc fee, ttat the found judges of antiquity 
iBPerc the flrft to turn into ridicule thcfe fabukms chronicles 
^hich i>re!cntcd no hSt, nor any ev^t'. ' . 
• Cicero ^xprelfes his fenfe ^of them in the mod formal 
terms r. Diodorus^avc no faith to them*. Ariftotle, by 
what appears^ was' far from heihg convinced bi that high 
'^ntiqmy which the Egyptians were fond of* boafting*, 
"pliinirch form^dly tombacs it*, VaA-rOjOnc. of the moft 
ieamedmen who perhaps ever appeared, makes the bri^n 
of this peopSe go no Wgher back than to a little more than 
'^01)0 y fears bcfwc ithctimes in 'whiehhe wrote*? that is to 
fay, to about the jtsar 'Stiio before the Chriftian «3xa. He- 
rodotus himfdf does not feem to havd given much credit 
to the 1 1,340 years which were mentioned to him by the 
prlete of Egypt, {judge lb by the manner in whi<Jb he treats 
the fucbeffijrs of Menfe,who, he fays,-wais theAftfovereign 
\>f Egypt^- • He pafies over a feries of kings to the -number 
of 330, declaring, that he does not dwell upon thetn >». He- 
>odotus nndoufetcdly regarded that lift as apocryphil and 
forged,' the rather as, by the confefSon pf the Egyptian 
^riefts themffelvcs, no event of whidir it, was poffible to 
fay toy thing, could be found in die whole duration of the 
reigns of thde prctendied itingy •; Diodorus has done much 
the fame thing: Of 4y6 kings and five queens which in 
the anhalst are faid to b^ve occupied the throne fucceffivdiy % 



I f QmUnmaimfMi^m BabyMss , Condemmnms inqum hps, ma 

IluUitU, out vamtatis, out imprudtfttU, quiCCCCl^XX. millia annorum, ui 
ipfi dicuni, nmnnmefftis cmprehenfli c'otAinint, it mettt&ijudicemus^pecfeculmmm 
-TtUqnomn jikUckfm, quodde iffis futurum fa.funimt^cm., Dc ^vi9. K S. n, 

* L. 1. p. 30. 1. ». p. 145. • Mctercolog. J. i.c. 14. p. 547.. !>• 
• . *r/„jNuma,p.7i. B, 

• ^4fHd Auguftin.<<tf civit. Dei, 1. iS. c. 40. Sec alfo A, Cell. 1. 14. c i. p. 
€^^- 

■ <» L. t, n. icb. igx. ktQ%. • Ibid, n. Jou ' U J. p. 55*. 

\^ 
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he fpeiiks only of fifcqea or fixteen* In a word> I repfat; 
ic^ we fee very clearly^ that neither Herodotus nor Diodo; 
xus were able to extrad from the Egyptian annalsi a ferie^ 
of h&s barely capable of filling up the fpace of time wbick 
is known to have elapfed from the deluge, to the de*' 
ftrudion of the' ancient Egyptian empire by Cambyfcs f. 
This refledion falls ft ill more ftrongly upon the antiquities 
of the Babylonians, We perceive in their hiftory many 
chafms, and a void ftiU more immenfe. There even remaias 
no monument of this people ; whereas the obeliiks, the py- 
ramids, and the ruins of many other grand edifices, atteft 
at this day that the Egyptians once fubfifted in fplendon 

For the reft, I have feen fome pcrfons pretend, that the 
confttudion of the monoments I have juft fpoke of, necef- 
farily fuppofcs, that the Egyptian monarchy muft have fub- 
fifted during a very great number of ages. I own I am 
very far from being of fuch an opinion. Thoufands of ages 
xvere not neceffary to accomplifti the raifmg thefe monu- 
ments much too greatly boafted of. I think a fimple re- 
^edion will make this clear. 

The Incas, that is to fay, the firft fovereigns of Peru, had 
conftrufied many works, feveral of which are equal, if they 
Ao not even furpafs the moft famous Egyptian monuments. 
In the number of thefc I (hall place the tw roads which 
lead from Cufco to Quito ; one of them carried on through 
the rocks and precipices of the mountains of Cordiliere; 
and the other along the fca^coaft upon a quickfand for 
near 500 leagues of country : the temple of the fun, the 
citadel and the palace of Cufco, another royal houfe, the 
ruins of which are ftill to be feeri near to Cannar^ ; the 
ancient temple of Cayambe », a great number of canals a- 
inongft which there was one twelve feet deep, and more 

« See the chronology of Newton, 
. * See Garcilaffo cie la Vega, hift. des Incas, 1. 9. c. 13. 1. 3. c. 20. 21. &c.; 
Voyage de Coreal, 1. 1 . p. 364. & ^65.; Acofta, hift. des Ind. Occident. 1. 6. 
c. 14.; Hift. gen. des voyages, t. 13, p. ^71. & 579-; Hift. des Incas, t, i. 
p. 264. 26s. Z9Z. ^93. 

f Journ. des fcav. Juin, 1757, p. 35^* 

than 
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fclian 1 20 leiguesin length, fee k. For the gr'eatriefs of the 

laliour, for tlte difficulty, aild fbr the cxpenfe, we may very 

^ell compare thefe mdnumierits to the obeliiksj the pyfamid?^ 

the tenipWs, and the palaces of Egypt. -The monarchy 

fouiided by the laca^ fabfifted however only about 350 y^ari 

lindei^ thirteen kings ^ I might alfo fpeak of the fovereigns of 

Mexico^ who in like manner executed furprifing works "^^ 

and whofc empire nevci'thelefs did not fabfift lii long as 

^hat of the Intaii . ' 

The monuments raifed by the firft iiihabitarits of Egypt; 

can therefore in no faianncr ferve to prove the antiquity 

x>f that pibple. They can be the lefs adduced for that pur^^ 

jpofe> a«> according to all appcarancesj they wete executed ia 

-a very fhbrt time. Egypt waa formerly extremely populous: 

This is a fad which. cannot be called in queftiori. All the 

.writers of antiquity agree in atteftihg it «. It was even by 

means of that ijninienfe multitude of inhabitants^ that, ac- 

cording to their teftimohy, thfc ancient monarchs of Egypt 

accompiilhed the raifing the quantity of monuments whicli 

have rendered that empire fo famous ». From thi^ refie&ion, 

we become eafily fenlible, that the Egyptians may have 

finilbed their moft fiaimoiis enterprifes in. a very few years. 

, They employed to thie nuniber oi 3do,6ob men at a time t6 

texecute a, work h. Such was in general the tafte of all the 

. ancient nations : they wete impatient to accomplifh their 

w(hes» Berofus. fays^ that the fuperb palace of Babylon 

,had been built in fifteen days'** The Chinefe employed 

.bnly five, yfears to perf^ift th?ir great walh. We might cit^ 

k Voyage de D. Ant. d'Ulioji, t. i. p. 42a.; H'lft. dcs Incaa, 1. 1. p. 166. ir 

- 1 Acflftiiiiift,rtat.desj[rid;l. 6.fc.i9. fol.^.ti**ro- 

« Hift . gen. deS.voyagc$, t. ia. p. 430. d76-. GemclU> t. 6. 1. %. c. 8. 
^ See Ics mem.de Trev. Janv. 1752, p. 3%. &c. 
• Dirtdllii.p. 56. 2kji7. 

f See Herod.]. 2. n. i:vt': Diodt I. i.p. 73^; PUn. 1. 36. feA. 14. & 17. 
i Apud Jbf. anliq.!. lO. c. ii. fub firi. This fad without doubt is exag- 
gerated ; but however it prove$ the cgnftant practice in Afia of employing 
"very littfc time in the conftru£iiori of thenioft immeiii'e works. 
i- Martini, hift. dc la Chir.e, i. 6. t. 2. p. 40. 5c 4 1 • " 

VqjL. 111. N li inahjr 
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many other examples of immenfe cnterprifes executed in 4 
Very little time by the Orientals f. It muft certainly have 
been thd fame araongft the Egyptians* Thus their obeliiks, 
their pyramids^ their palaces^ their temples/ &c. can by no 
means authorife the conjefturcs that are attempted \o b« 
drawn from thefc monuments tcr eftablifli the antiquity of 
the Egyptian empire. All thefe aliegatiorts fall of them- 

^ felves. The fadls which the reader has juft feto, dcftrcq' 
them ablblutdy. 
It even appears to me denionftfatcd, that ilie Egyptian* 

liad not much more knowledge of architeffure, of fculpture, 
land of the £ne arts in general, than the Peruvians ani 
the Mexicans. For example, neither one nor the other 
knew the fccret of building of vaults «. What /emaias of* 
foundery or fculpture, is equally clumfy and inccrrr,eft. 1 
think this obfervatidn abfolutely eflential. This fort of Ikill 
in reality cannot be acquired but by length of time. The 
Egyptian monarchy, though much more ancient, and though 
it continued for many more ages than that of the feruvians 
and of the Mexicans, yet did not fubfift long enotrgh fo^ 
tbcfe people to-acquire the lights and the ikill which they 
have always failed of in many branches of the airts. The 
Egyptiaris, as well as the Peruvians and Mexicans, wert even 
deftitute of certain arts, to which their feeraingmeannefs/ 
and more oiir habitual ufc of them prevent us from giving 
attention ; but the inveritioii of which has done mor^ 
honour to human genius, thaci all the prodigious mona- 
jnents I have (poke of. 

It were ftili vain to attcfmpt to eftablifti th^f pretende<l 
antiquitjr of the Egyptians upoti the progrefs tbatt thefd 
people had made in the demoriftrative fcic'nc^. Their 
knowledge in this refpeflt was^ery rmperFefl'. The reader 
jnay recolle6f the details I entered into upon iMs fubjcA ta 

f See L'hi ft. gen. des Htmtpaf M. de Gmgnci, t. 4. p. »o8. & ^ojl. 

« See part 3. book ». c 2. p 59. & to.-. Acofta hco cU, foL v^, ver/b,; Hii^ 

fen.dej voyages, 1 13. p. j8o.; Gtrcilaflh dc la Vega, 1. 7. c. it. t. ». p. 194.; 
liit. (\ci incas, t. x. p. 167.; Meixr. de Pacad.de BerHo, t. a aDB^X746, p. 44^. 

the 
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She article of fcienpes». One fingle exan^ple is enough to 
^w the little extent of their diicoveries. In the time of 
Herodotus, that is to fay, about the year 450 before the 
Chriftian aera, the Egyptian aftronomers did not yet know, 
that the length of the folar year is more than 365 days »^ 
.We may judge by this fz&, which is very certain and well- 
proved, of the progrefs which the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt had made in the demonftrative fciences. In a word^ 
and this is k reflexion that cannot fie too much iniifted up- 
on, iiear 500 years before J. C.' Democritus and nianyo- 
thcf philosophers, who maintained, that the world had had z. 
beginning^ applied thenifclves to prove the newneis of 1% 
by all the means that hiftpry and critical knowledge could 
furnifti; yet we do not fee, that it was' ever undertaken i^ 
irefuce rbem fohdly^, s^lthough nothing would have been 
Hsafier if the pretended antiquities of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians had had any reafonable foundations. 

Let us finiilh by a' glance upon che 'antiquities of the Scy- 
fhians. They will employ qs but a motxient. Thefe' people, 
appording to Trogus Pompeiqs, and of Juilin his abridgcr, 
were acknowledged to be of more ancient origin than the 
Egyptians «. The Scythians, however, in the time of Hero- 
dotus reckoned only one thoiifgnd years of antiquitity •. 

We may moreover apply with^grpat jiiftice the reflcSions 
I have here made upon the antiquities of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians to thofe of the Chincfe. According to the 
popular ideas of the Chinefe, the origin of that nation 
would afcend to thpufarids of ages. I fay according to the 
popular ideas, becaufe the learned of China are the firft to 
deride and give up that fabulous>antiquicy »». 71iat preten- 
tion is riot even very ancient in China. It arofe in jpretty 

• Part 2, hooU 5, c. %. part ^. book 3. c. a. art. ^ 

* Scejf^pra, lK)ok 3. c. a. p. lOi . ipa. 

X See Jaqueiot, dillert. lUrl^xIftencede Dieu, t. i. p..a55. &c, 
« L. a. c. x.p. 6p. »L.4n.5.7- 

b Martini, hift. de la Chine, t. i,.p. 7.; Lettr. edif. t. M. p.u?- i^^i Hift^ 
fj^ Huns par M. dq Gv^^ucs, t. i .part i . p. a. & 3. 

Hn ^ \ ~ ©Qd€». 
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modern times «; ?inother conformity with the Egyptian an^ 
Babylonian autiquitics, unknown, as^l hs^ve made it appear^^' 
to the mofl; ancient apd jpioft learpcd writers of Greece aii4 
Rome. Bcfi4es, what dependence can we have upon th% 
certainty of the Chinefe chronology for the early timesj, 
when we fep thcfe people unanin^TOufly own, that one of 
ihcir greateft monarchs interefted in the deftrudtion of the 
ancient traditipns, and of thofc who preferved the me^ 
mory of them, caufed all the books which did not treat of 
agriculture, or of medicine, or qf divination, tq be bHmt, 
and applied himfclf fqr many years to dqflroy whatever could • 
.recall the knowledgp of th$ times anterior to his. reign ♦. 
About forty year? after his death, they wanted to re-eftabUfli 
the hiftoripal monuments. For that purppfe tl^t y gathered 
•together,, fay they, the hearfays of old men. They dif- 
covered, it is added, fome fragment? of books which^ bad 
efcaped the general conflagration. They jjqined thefc vari^ 
ons fcraps together as they could, and mainly cn^eayoured 
to comppfe of them a. regular hiftory. It was nqt however 
till more than ?5o years after the deftruftion of all the 
jnonuments, that is to fay, the year 37 before J. p. that a 
complete body of the ancient hiftory appeared. The au- 
thor himfelf who comppfcd ir, .Sfe-Ma-diene, had the can- 
'^our tq own, that he had not found it polEble tq afceixd 
with certainty 800 years beyond the times in which he 
Tsnotc. ^ 

Such is the unanimqus cqnfeffion qf the €binefe *'..'* X 

« See rhiiloire al)rcgce de raftrpnomie CJiinpife par le P. Gaub'U-dans Ic» 
obfcrvations mathem.'dii p. Souciet, t. %. p. i6. 17. &I'hift. des Huns par 
M. de Giilgnes, 1 1 .part X. p. a. 

• This event happened 213 years before the Chriftian asra, by the order of 
phi-Hoam-ti. This monarch, excepting his avcr|ion tq letters^ was a very great 
prince. His abilities and flrmriefs were equal, and he fucceeiied in the exe- 
cution of his proie<ii of fuppreffiug all hiftoilcal books. Thatdeftrudion was by 
fo much the more complete, as the ufe of paper Wi? not known at that time. 
.They drew chara^ers upon tablets or upon little plates of bamboo, which 
rendered tlie fmalleft writing of confulerable' bulk, and, of confeqiiencc, very 
dirficult to conceal. AcAd. des infcrjpt. t. 10. p. 381. t! j j. p. 529.; Rcttt. 
du royarimede Siam par la Loubere, t. 2, p. 376. & 377. 

** Acad, des infcript! t. 10. p. 381. 33i. 3?^3- 388. t >5.p. 5C6. jaS.i^ 
?32.543.552. &j6i. - 

leave 
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Jca^ve tq be judged, after fuch a faft, the certainty of xhtiv 
anpient hiftcuy *. Accordingly we find, in treating of it, un* 
furmountable dijfcultics and contradiftions. The vafiaticns 
jhat are remarked in the principal epochas •, prove, that 
the hiftory of the Chinefe has no fuperiority nor any adf 
vantage over other profane hiftorie§. There runs through 
it an uncertainty lijce that which the cbronologifts find in 
their refearches into the l^illory of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, and iij that of the Jjrft kings of Greece. Ber 
fides, it i§ equally deftitute , of fad^, circamftances, and 
details. ... 

. As' to th^ aftrpjipmical obfervations on which it has been 
attempted to eftablilh the pretended antiquity of (he Chi- 
.nefe, it is long finpe the celebrated Caffini ', and faiany other 
writers of m^rity, haye, faid enough of them to difcredit 
all that apparau^s vifibly inferted after date. The forgery 
•i$ even So, plain, that it has been .perceived by fome of the 

- * The onjy rnqnuipents uppn whjch the ancient hiftory of the Chinefe can 
be eft:abli(liea, are, i. Some fragments ot the moral works of Confticius, and 

' 'a Tcry dry ajid fhortchionidc of thehlOorr of' his proviqce. That chronide 

, afcendsonly to the year. 722 before J. C. Confucius lived about the year 
450 before the Chriftian xra. Acad, des infciipt. t. lO. p. 382'. t. 15. p. 540. 

"fe. A moral work qf the phiiofophcr Meug-iz» wbo lived about the year 3^0 be- 
fore J. C. Jt>id. 1. 18. R. 006, & 097. 3. The Tf^bou^cfifiU, a very fummary 
chroititle, comjx)fed about the year 299 before J. C. and found about the 

'year 264 olthe<:hiiftian acra. Ibid. t. ij.p.'537. t. 1? M. p. 215.218. A 228, 

. 4 - The body of hiftory compofed by Sj e-ma tfiene, and publiflied the year 37 be- 
|brc J. C. Ibid. t. 15, p. 543. Sfc-ma tfiene is lockeJ uponasthe father of hi- 
ilory an.onglt the Chinefe. A ccllc^lon of the faftj comprifed |n all thefe mo- 
numents, would fcarce make a little voluniejn 12" (*f ordinary print. All the 
other Chinefe \*nters are greatly poilciior to thpfe J have named. Yet it is 
ycry certain, that they have had no other helps, and that no other ancient mo- 

' jiument has been 'yet difcovered. Acad, des infcript. t. 18. M. p. «94. 
« See 1' hift, gem de« Huospar M. de Ouigaes, 1. 1 , p.5. 6. jo. 14, &c.; Acad, 
0esin»cnpt t. id. p. 381. 388. ^93. &c.; Journ. des fcav. Decembre 1757, p. 
8j7.A8»8. 
• ^ Anc. m^m. de I'acad. df-s fcienc. t. 8. p. 284. 303. 307. 

» Jaquelot, dilfcrt. furl'exiitentciic Pitu, L. a.p.97. iQ2,& 103.7 Anjpem 
fcjat. des Ind. & dt: la Chine, p. 3^0. 35^, 358.; Spectacle dc la nature, t. 8,' 
P ;57.; 3^t Freret, <ian« It s mtm. de 1' atad. dtiinfcript. 1. 10. p. 393'. 394. 395. 
396. t. j8. p. 198. aio. 221. agp. It is true, that in the ftquelM. Freietfeems 
to give up that notipn ; but 1 own, that the reafons which appear to ha^e ton»« 
^(iicfd toi, perfujidc mc not at ail. tpt t! ;|8. p. 242. & 247. &c. 

liceratl 
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literati S notwithftanding the little notion which the Chinefc 
in general have of critical knowledge. We may affirm 
boMly, that till the year »6 before J. C* their hiftory 
defenres no faith ». It is a continued jumble of fables and 
contry ifiioni k, a monftrous chaos from whigh nothing col 
berent and reafonable can be extrafted. 

What we know of the origin of tjie greatcft part of the 
grts and fcicnces, would alone fuffice to detiionftfate the 
falfity and the ridicule of all the fabulous ant!(|utties I have 
here fpoke of. We fee very clearly the moft cljcmial dif- 
coveries, the moft neeeflary arts take rifcoriacroduce chetn^ 
felves fucceffively in the different parts of the univerfe. 
>Vc can evei^ tra<:e their progrcfs to a certain point, an4 
difcover enough of it to be convinced, that our whole know- 
|edgc is not very ancient. The ncwnefs of arts and fcfencc^ 
is a fenfible proof of the little antiquity of ^he world. We 
Ihould not at this day have the lea ft trace, the fmallcft 
vcftige of their origin, if it' was as diftant from us as the 
pretended chronicles of certain nations would make us be- 
lieve. Nevertbelcfs the reader may have remarked, that 
we are by no means deftitute of lights and information 
vpon all th^*fe obje&. This reflexion is by fo much the 
niore ftrong, and proves fa much the better the little anti-r 
quity of the world, ^s the tradition of the earlieft events 
pould only be prefcrvcd by the memory. It is a proof, 
moreovet, the force of which has been felt by fu^h of the 
ancient philofophers a^ are the leaft to be fufpedled of credu- 
lity. The newnefs of arts and fpiences lias always been 
the principal argument they made ufe of to. maintain that 
pf the world ». 

We may draw a proof equally invincible from the im- 
perfcflior^ of many of the arts in the ancient world, and 

^ Acad, deslnfcrlpt. t. 5o. p. 596. t. x%. M. p. 220. »2i. i39f. 
I Acad. dc$ infcript t. ib. p. 380. 381. 388. 
fc JaquelotJ<?co<:/«. p. 98. kc,\ Spcftaclc dc la nat. t. 8. p. 35- & 3^- 
» See Lucret. 1. 5. v. 331. &c.; Macrob. in fomn. Scipion. 1.^. c. 10. ^.tS3f 
fee alfo Jaquejpt, diff. fur I'exiftcnc^ c\e I>icU;( t^ i. c. t^« 

' . ' " ' '^ ' , of- 
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i>i all the fciences which depend upon length of time and 
tep^rienee. I might fpeak alfo of the abfolute ignorance 
of cfvcn the moft civilizied of the ancient nations, touching 
a great number of mdll ufeful and moft important dif*- 
coyeries that we enjoy at this time. But I think I bate 
faid enough upon all thefe objeAs in the courfe of my 
iirork> to be difpenfed with infifting \ipon them any losgen. 



t^rSSER^ 
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Examination df d faffage of DiodoruSy tak'eH from tbi 
fecondbook of that bi/iof-ian^ N« 142. 



THE faft which \vc are about to examine irlthis dit 
fcrtation, has an intimate relation \vith the anti- 
quities of the Egyptians, on which we were employ- 
ed in the preceding one. For this reafon, and that I 
might leave nothing to wi(h for upon that fubjefl, 1 havd 
thought proper to give a particular attention to it. The 
reader will eafily perceive, that, apart from fuch a coriCde- 
ration, the paffage of itfelf would not defefve the fnialleft 
feflcaion. 

The paflage in which Hei*odotus has tranfmitted to us the 
' tradition of the h& intended for the fubjeft of this difltertai 
tiron> has given a great deal of trouble to modern critics^ 
without any of them having accdmplilhed the clearing it up 
in a fatisfaftory mannen We do not flatter ourfelves with 
better fuccefs. On the contrary, the few reflexions we are 
about to propofe, tend only to fhew, that it is morally iin- 
foffible to tftake out a reafonable meaning from the expret 
iions of Herodotus in this paflage. 

The text in queftion has been hitherto very ill rendered 
in all the tranflatidns commonly made ufe of • fot which 
rcafon^ we have thought fit to begin by giving a literal 
and faithful verfion of it. 

" Tljey (the Egyptian prieftsj faid, that during this timd 
*' (the time in queftion was 11,340 years, whicb^ according 
" to the fabulous tradition of the Egyptians, had elapfe^ 
" from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy to the reigfl 
of Sethon), the Egyptian priefts then faid, that, during 
** that interval of time, the fun had rifen four times whcrd 
<* he is aecuftomed commonly to ffet ; to wit, that twice 

" that 
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^ that ftar had rifen where be now fets, and twice h^d fct 
*^ where he now rifes ; but that this had occafionfed nothing 
•^ extraordinary in Egypt> either in regard to the pro* 
•' duftions of the earth, or in regard to the overflowings 
*' of the Nile, or in regard ro diftempers, or in regard to 
^* mortality." Such is the literal tranflation df the paflago 
\ve are to' difdufs. We have abfolutely neglefted ftyle and 
ielcgancc, left we (hould have failed in point of fidelity. 

There are, I believe, few perfons who do not, at th^ 
firftglance> perceive fomething ambiguous in this narration 
of Herodotus. The moft natural fcnfe that can be given 
to the words of this hiftorian, isj that, during the 11 ^340 years 
in queftion, the diurnal motion of the. fun had changed at 
two different tim'es^ and had afterwards^ at two different 
timcsj returned to be the fame that it was before the firft of 
thefe two variations which I fuppofe ; infomuch that, in the 
courfe of the 1 1 ,340 years in queftion^ they had fcen> during 
four difFerent parts of that period^ the fun move one way, 
Ind during two other parts, move the contrary way, an4 
that alternately. 

Here is iq what precifely confifts the great difilculty of the 
pafTage that we e&amine. If Herodotus had faid, that, du* 
ting the courfe of the 1 1^340 years in queftion, the fun 
had rifen three times where he is accuftomed to rife, and 
that twice that ftar had rifen where he now fets, the hit 
had been certaiuly Very extraordinary^ yet it wotild not 
have been abfolutely inconceiveable* But that two changes 
offtate> which in-iug precifely only two returns to the pri- 
initive pofition, fliould, by their combination with the pri- 
mordial ftatCi fuirniQi during any lime whatever four alter* 
Natives of that primordial ftate, this implies contradidion. 
A very fimple example will make tliis be perceived wiili 
the utmoft evidence. 

Letus obfefve a tree for two fuccecding years. If tho 

obfervation begins in fummer, we fliall fee this tree thrice 

clothed, with leaves, and twice ftripped of them during that 

fpacc of time ; and that alternately. If the obfervation , 

Vol. IIL begins 
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begins In wintefy ^vc (hall fee, on tbc conti^ary, tbis^ fam# 
tree ftripped of irs leaves at three different times, an* 
k will be feen clothed with leaves, during only two of ibe 
five akernativcsic undergoes, in the coarfc of the two year^ 
in queftion j beirtg ftripped of ics leaves^ will be the pri* 
Biordial ftacc of that tree in the ficTcond cafe. It will be 
the contrary inihe lirft* But in one and the ©tlicr cafe/ 
two changes 'of conditioti operate only three alternative* 
In the primordirtl fttiie, h b confequenely, abftird atid 
eontradi£ioryi that two changes of the dircilion of thd 
diurnal motion 'of the fun, during any period whatever^ 
Wiould ever operate foar alternau^es of the ftate in wWGb 
that <fire<ftion was, whetl Ihe* period in queftiotl bcgafn. 

It is this abfiirdity, wiihouD doubt,^ which ha$ fed- th€ 
eommon interpreters of Herodotus, to tfantfate the p?fl&ge 
we dtfcufs in a manner entirely different from ours, !+?^fy> 
niake Herodotus fay, '* that, during the courie of i J>34<I» 
" years which had, they faid^ preceded ilie reign of Setn<m^ 
* the fnn had rifes four times in an extraordrnary toariner^ 
'* to wit^ that twice he had rifen where he now fcts, and 
" twice he had fet wberd he i» liow a<jcuft6ine'd to rife.*' 

But in av<oiding one rock, have not thefe intc^rpreterj 
fplit upon another, at Itfaft as dangfero^s as that they waniei 
fo' fhun, by putting Hetodotus in conffadidion with hini* 
felf in the fame phrafe ? According lo tbcm, that biftariaff 
fays at firft, ihat^ during the rF,3l40' years he fpcafcs of,. 
the fun had rifert four times in an ejfiti'aordinary manner j 
and then immediately t)>ey make Herodotus fay^ that du- 
ring this lame time the fun had rifen twice where hcf 
commonly fet>, and fet twice where ht is accuftoaied tor 
/ife ; that is to fay, thstt twice only flic" fun had rifen and- 
fet in an extraor-dinafy manner. VVas there ever a mord 
palpable eoiitradidHon > 

\ independently of the two explications which we have 
;uft eximined^ which arc boith at the bottom alilte cdij-^ 
tradiftory and ubfurd, only wuh this difference, nevertlie-' 
kfe, that in one of thpm the concradidlion is lefs ftriking 

- ^- . thaA 
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than .jp the other, fome commentators propofcd a third 
Ijbcerjyrctation of it, 

" rf \ve may believe thefe new critics, Herodotus has faid, 
not that the fun had riien four times in an extraordinary 
ip^nuer, dujiug the period in (jueftion* but that the courfe 
of thisftar had undergone four changes; to wir, two inhisi 
fifing, and two in his Petting. This explication, as we fee, 
h not much more fatisfaflory than all thofe I have juft givea 
an account of. When the fun rifes where he commonly fets, 
St is ncceHary that he fet where he is accuftomed to rife, 
as we 'have already made it be obferved more than once; 
• of conf€(Juen<;e, two changes in the rifing of the fun, and 
two changes in his fetting, will never make more than 
two, arid not four changes in his diyrnal motion*. Bcfides, 
ihis.fenfe'is ablblqtely contrary to the text of Herodotus, 
v>ho makes ufe of a term, which cannot exaftly fignify 
tny other thing than the rifing bt the fun *^ j and never 
the niotj<|n or the cqurfe of that ftar. 

From all thefe reflcdibns we ought to conclude necef- 
farily, '^that the partage in queftion, taking it according to 
Herodotus's own expreffions, is fufceptible of no reaforiablef 
explication. Yet I think I difcover in it a glimpfe of an 
ancient tradition upon an extraordinary event, which well 
deferves our attention to difcufs it. It is folely upon this 
objeft that we (hall employ our reflecjions. 

Whatever fine genius Herodotus had received from na-- 
ture, and however extenfive was his knowledge in many 
refpe6b^ we may very eafily convince ourfelve? th^t be was 
very weak on the fide of afl:ronomy. \¥h^n he relates, for 
example, that nxaritime expedition which the Phoenicisinj 
undertook, by order of Nechos King of Egypi, round Africa, 
fetting out by the ports of the Red fea, and retUFning again 
by the Mediterranean, he gannot perfuade himfelf, thar 
thefe travellen ha^, as they reported, feen the fun upoa 
their -right hand * j that is to fay, that thcjr hfi.d fcen hlii\ 

a a reaolu 
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icacli, and even pafs their zenith, and be fucceffively «n 
each fide of their firft vertical point *• Yet this iaft has 
nothing aftoniftiing for any one who has the Icaft tinfture 
of cofmography. 

It were noi difficult to find other proofs of the littte 
knowledge that Herodotus had of aftronomy *. What we 
have juft faid, is enough to (hew, that it is no wonder that 
this hiftorian ftiould have advanced an aftronomical para- 
dox. We may even add* chat the Egyptian priefts, from . 
whom Herodp.us fays he received the faft he rels^tes, had 
no doubt imparted it in their ufual manner, that is, greatly 
wrapped up, and abfplytely enigmatical, Herodotus, in 
relating it, will have completed its obfcurity, fey not com- 
prehending the language of the Egyptian priefts. • - 
■ If we might confider in this fenfe the paflagc we examine. 
It were eafy to get ri4 of the perplexity^ by faying, that 
Herodotus intending to fpeak 6f a mattcir which he under-r 
ilood not, and which it wa$ even di^cult that he ffiould tin- 
derftand, it would be in vain for us to endeavour-at this, 
day to come at his meauing even from himfelf. " But this 
paflage, fuph as it has come to us, is not lefs (hocking to 
good fenfe than to aftronomy, as we have (hcwfa above*^ 
Herodotus, though little vqrfed in that (cience, was not 
the lefs a genius of the firft order;, and poffefled of as much 
judgment as any writer of all antiquity y it would there-r 
, fore, in pur opinion, l?e doing outrage to his tnempry iti(^ 

^ Tpunderftand this paflage, we rouftknavv, that the ancient?, todetet-: 
mine the pofitlon of the four cardinal points, with re4)eft to any- fpeftator, 
ibppofed him turned towards the weft. Standing in that manner, he ha4 
the north to his right, apd the (buthto his left. We may feetnthefiift 
booK of the Meteors of Cleiamedei, p. 13. upon what that fyppofition !s 
founded. From that cuftoni it Is eafy to fee, that thpfe who. inhabit t^e 
northern part of the torrid zonehav^ the fiinon the right, that is, to the 
north, during all the tune which that t^i employs in running through the 
northern figns. Thofe, on the contrary, who are in thp fouthetn part, have 
the funpn iftitAx Jett, that is, ^o ihe fputh pt»ly, \yhen his meridional declination 
exceeds the latitude of thcTrbabitaiionv . -*- 

> Sec 1. I. n. 32. the monftrous calculation of inte;rcalnry months which 
|hat author makes Solon mak^. See 2Xio fufra; bqok ^j.^chap. a. arr. a. 
p. ICO. & joi. ■■■'^■" ' ■' '•■' •'-■•-■ 
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Jook ujxm tixis paflage as fubfifting at xWs day> fudi as it 
laime. from the hands of its author. There is all appear- 
ance, on the contrary, that the text is confiderably altered' 
in that place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors of 
tranfcribcrs were, however, much lels to be feared. No 
body, I believe, is ignorant that there are few ancient au- 
thors whofe text has fufFercd^fo much from the injuries ot 
time and the errors of tranfcribers, as that .of Herodotus.* 
It were necefTary, of confcquence, before we undertake 
-to explain the paffage in queftion in a fatisfaftory manncf," 
to reftore it by die authority of fome manufcript^ fuch as* 
perhaps is not to be found. 

For want of fuch a help, the modem critics have abanV 
doned tliemielvqs to abundant conjcftures, which, ' for the 
nioft part, appear at firft fight weak, and even often ridicn- 
lous. We have therefore tjiought them unworthy of no-- . 
tice. 

. One there is, hbwevcr, which being truly ingenious, de» 
ferves, for that reafon, a particular attention, though, to' 
fay the-truth^ it has no more foliditythan the other con- 
jeftures by which the paflage in queftion has been attempt- 
ed to be explained. A modern author, who has juftly ob- 
gained the moft brilliant reputation, by an union of various 
talents. rarely to be found in one and the fame pcrfon, ha& 
placed thi;i laft conjcfture in all its light. We rather chufe 
. %o refer thofe who would be acquainted with this fyftent 
I to what he fays of it, than to give a detail which would ne- 
> ver have the elegance and amenity which that ingenious 
writer has dilfufcd over all the fubjc6ls he has undertaken 
to handle. The reader will find in his work all that can 
be faid in favour of that opinion, and even fome of the- 
rcafons which may render it problematical «^ 

For what remains, if - the tradition of a change in the 
motion of the fun was related only by Herodotus, I think 
fhat the critics would have given lefs attention to the paf- 

f Elcijipite of JJcwtftfi's phUofopby jpadc cafy to all the world by M. de Vol, 
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ntal point of the n&rration of Herodotitr, ii 

• t)t^ which has piqued the coriofity of the leavn^ 
. ladc them believe, that it might bfc poffiblft i& 
jit could have given life, w ^hc belief ti a fad 
4^ary* As the little conformity amongft aBcient 
^♦regard to the mannir' to which this pbaeino- 
^ operated, joined to the circumftances which 
.micd it, left an open field for thd imaginationt 
^rn writers; they have abandoned thejftifelvej 
* Vs on6 bolder than anothef. . 1 think, th^t theiip. 
res me a right to venture 6n6 ajfo, whiehy beddeef 
' of it */ will have at Icaft thfc advantage of b«« 
d on authentic fafts, and not on doubtjfol f^ip* 
"or upon aftronotnical iiiccKigencc toa high for 
. " n queftion in this diflertaiion. 
. ripture has prefcrved the biftory of two mjracu- 
•*s, concerning the diurnal motion of the earths 
iappened under Joftiua, when th€ conrfe of that 
-nfpended during a whole day or thereabouts ^4 
i nd came to pa(s und^r the reign of Hezekiabi 
. fun was fcen to go back conlidcraWy, and pro- 
out 1 50 degrees ». 

hefe fa(ft3 are anterior to the reign of Sethon ; tlid 
hefe prodigies even preceded the reign of Atreus 

ApKcatioh I am about to ii^rbpofe, occurred to mc before reatding 

■ almet fays in few words opon this i^lfagc of Herodotus, in a prcliitit- 

^ t^tion at tbe head of the fecond book of Ksogs. ht hat laid do^ 

■ Mindation and principles of it. J think I bave further unfolded that 

« • 

gm «, Ci 10. V, 12.* I j. ; fecclefiafttc. e^ 46. V. ^. tt Vs of little invert- 

• ' „ A3 the reality of the miraCle in itfelf^ whether We adrtit the new ^- 

•'^ :b tiwke^ the earth turn lotind the fan, or whether we foflow the 

^y pinion of that ftar's ttirning round the earth. Whatever fyft'cm w'd 

' ttit event I fpeak of witt & neither lefs real Ror lefs mirftculoiis til 

/iT^ :e. 

-, ;^*igs, c. 20. V. 9. &c. r 4 Chron. c. ^t. v. 44- i Ifaiah. c. ^. v. 7. & 8. ; 

^>^tic. c. 4-^. v,2S & t>6. The facred tej^t fgys, that the fliadqw wm 

^*i^ degrees upcxi tbe dial of Ahaz. There is great appearance, thitt 

ihole degrees' indicated aphour, and ^hat, of confequence, the fan 

, ck 150 degrees of the par&llel he defcribed that day. Blit as this eftN 

' not abfoiiiJcly certain, I would not predfely dctcimine wiiat Interval 

' , r^^' anfwe'iCd tceacfa of thefc degrees* 

0'^' by 
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^ D I Si;.?Jl T A TJO N Vf. 

Ug^ q( chat auibo/'i bpt iwe find this iame tr^ition iif 
may other writers^ always indeed ip a very coAfufed man. 
• acr. 

Plaio relajte^jn pius pf Mf djalcgue^y tliat, in the time of 
j|ltreus| ijje motion ot the ^rmameat h^d changed, iu.i'uch 
a manner that tb^ {^n 4^4 all the ftar$ bad begua to rife 
wbcre formerly ihcjy h^d fm* and to fet. where they had 
bpen aecu(iom(;d to riCe ; in a word, the n^achine of the 
vorld was moved in a way contrary to fbax in which it had 
U^s^n before*. H^ a^cpnxpanies this relation \yich fo odd 
a detail of the efie^sof this phangc, and with fiich fingU' 
lar phyfical explications, that it is eafy to fee he fpol^e only 
from a cr^ditioQ qxpremiely eonfufed a^d perpl^s^ed ^. ,\Ve 
jydge alio from a pail^gp in bisllmxus, where, in twe 
words, be brings in this event, that 3oIon who was the 
firft who made the Athenians acquaint^ed with it, had 
drawn it from £gypt, that is, from the fame lource as He* 
rodotus ». Pomponii4$ Mela fpeal^ alio of tlie fame tra- 
dition ' ; fp does Plutarch f, Diogenes Lacrtius, and n^any 
Qtber writprs of antiquity >. They appear all to have had 
fpmp knowledge of a period like that which is the.fuhjc^ 
gf (his dilTertation ; but none of thefe authors have fpoke 
of it in an intelligib}e manner. They expreis themfelve< 
for the raoft part with as tittle exa^^nefs as Herodotus. 

Upon the whole, briqgiQg together the different tcftirao- 
9)^ of antiquity wbich may have any relation to. the paf* 
fage we examine, they all agree in telling us, that. the E- 
gyptlans, and} p^fb^s, even fome other ancient ^nations, 
bad prcferyed a eonfufed tradition of one or more changes 
which the diujual tnotipn of the fun had uijidergone, aj- 
ibough Qtberwif(p naoft of tbefe teftimonies arc lot^iy re» 
pugnant with refpe^l ^o the nature, the number^, the timc^^ 
i^)d (b^ duration of ^befc change. This agreement upon 

# In politico, p.535i ' 

"• In Tim. p.. 1043- &c. ' L. t. c. 9. p, 66. 

I De placit. philof. 1. 2. c 24. p. S90. ^ 891 . 
> ^chil.TjUius d^ Ar|lJ phxnom. p. 24. p.H?. ^.MBitas, c,'aii. p. 44. G. &c^ 
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^it fundamental point of the na^rJ-'aiion of Hcrodot*, ii 
tirat, no doubt^ which has piqued the coriofity Of the learn- 
ed. It has made them believe, that it might bfc poffible t* 
difcover what could have given itfe, t0 ^hc belief Of a fa£| 
fo extraordinary- As the little conformity am^ngft aacifent 
aathors with regard to the manoir to which this pheno- 
menon was operated, joined to the circumftances which 
had accompanied it, left an open field for th6 imaginationt 
of our modern writers; they have abandoned the^ftifelvei 
' to conjeiftui^s one bolder than another. . 1 think, that theiiP. 
example gives me a right to venture ond aJfo, which,? befi4efi( 
tb6 novelty of it ♦/ will have at Icaft thfc advantage of b** 
Ihg founded on authentic faSs, and not on- doubtfol (^fi^ 
pofitions, or upon aftronomical ititrfligence too high for 
jthe times in quefiion in this diflertaiioii. 

Holy fcripture has pr«fcrved the biftory 6f two miracu- 
lous events, concerning the diurnal. motion of the earths 
*rhe firft happened under Joftiua, when th€ courfe of thai 
ftar was flifpended during a whole day or thereabouts ^4 
The fecond came to pafs und^r thd reign of Hezekiahi 
when the fun was fccn to go back conlidcraWy^ and pro- 
bably about i 50 degrees ». 

' Both thcfe fa(ft3 are anterior to the reign pf Sethon ; tlid 
irft of thefe prodigies even pi-ecede* the reign of Atreus 

^ The dxpKcatioh I art about to prbpofe, occurred to mc before reading 
ihat P. Calmet fays in few words opon this ii^lfagc of Herodotus, in a prcliini- 
Bery c1iifert<^tion at tbe head of the iccond book of Kiogs. M hat l^id dopn^ 
Only the foundation and principle^ of it. I think I have further unfolded that 
idea. ' 

> /ofhw, Ci 10. V, 12. * I j. ; fecclefiaftic. c. 46. V. ^. It Is of littfe imi^ort- 
ancc, as to the reality of the miraCle in itfelf^ whctlifcr We adrtit the new ^- 
ftem which ti>ake^ the earth. turn lotind the fan, or wh(ilher we foflow the 
ancient opinion of that ftar's turning round the earth. Whatever fylfcffi \\6 
Hftbrace, thfca^entl fpcak of will be neither lefs real aor Icfs mlrftcuJous i»l 
appearance. 

•^ 2 Kings, c. 20. V. 9. 5:c. r i Ghron. c. yz. v. ^4. j Ifaiah. c. fi. v. 7. & 8. ; 
Ecclefiaftic. c. /^. v, 35 & t>6. The facrcd tej^t fays, that the fliadqw went 
back ten degrees upon tbe dial of Ahaz. There is great appearance, ihii 
each of thole degrees' indicated an hour, and ^hat, of confequenCe, the foil 
went bac k 150 degrees of the par&Uel he defcribcd that day. Blit as this eftl- 
tnatc is not abfohitely certain, I would not precifely detcimlne wiiat interval 
of time anfwcicd tceach of thefe deg^rces. ' * . ' * 

by 
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t>6 Dissertation iv^ 

by about aoo years* Thh laft mufl: have prolonged thtf 
day for one half of the cartbi and the night for the othei* ^ 
half of the hemifphcre, in a manner too fenfiWe not lo 
to have been remarked, cfpcdally by nations who had any 
tinAure of aftronomy. 

The circumftanccs of the fecond miracle muft bavr been 
ftill more ftriking. Suppofmg, that the retrogradation of 
the fun was then 150 degrees ; it is deceffary that that ftar 
fliould have rifen upon more thjm three tbouland leagues 
of country fucceffively, and that at the fame^oint of the 
horizon where he had fct fome hours before ; that after- 
wards he (hould have refumed his firft courie. For the 
fame reafon, they muft have fecn him, in the extent of 
more tlftn three thoufand leagues of our globe, fee where 
he had rifen, and rife anew where he had laft fet. With re* 
gard to the reft of the eanh, the day muft have been con- 
fiderably lengthened in one part, and the ni^ht muft have 
been as much longer in the oppofite part.' There were 
(fuppoflng Jtlways the retrogradation of the fun of 130 de- 
grees) ten hour^ at Icaft from the fun*s riling upon the 
horizon at Jerufalem, when the miracle I fpeak of happen- 
ed. By this means, the moft fenfible effefts fell upon the 
ocean. This, no doubt, was the occalion that profane au* 
thore have had but. a very confuled notion of it* Of all 
the regions. of our continent, thole in which this prodigy 
muft have manifeftcd itfelf in the moft ftriking manner^ 
are the Eaft Indies, and the moft, weftern part of Africa, 
countries of which we have no hiftoiical monument. 

It may have been alfo, tliat the fun having gone back 
with regard to Judea precifely to the point of his rifing^ 
might really have fet during fome niinutes for Egypt, and 
for the moft weftern countries at the fame point where 
he had rifen, and rifen foon after refuming his ordi-« 
nary courfe precifely where he had fct* In Egypt, where 
the air is always fefene, they might have fctn that this 
prodigy was operated by a real retrogradation of the fun: 
in Greece, where, on this fuppofition, the pbssnomenon 

Ciufl 
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rauft havc'beemnore fcnfiWe, the clouds having hiddeti 
ills diik, "was enough to have caufed .the fudden daxknels 
which mull, tot fome time, have covered the whole coun- 
try, to be attributed to an eclipfc ». In a word, we may 
find a thoufand reafons for the filence of moft profaiue au- 
thors, as well as for ' the various alterations .which thofe 
who fpeak:of a change in the diurnal motion of xhe fun, 
may have made ill the tradition of tliis memorable event. 
Befides, I find no motive which fliould hinder us from ac- 
knowledging in it « the foundation and the principle of that 
fame tradition *. 

' The ftrongeft allegation that can be brought againft: 
the explication which I propofe, is, witiioTat doubt, the 
opinion of many interpreters and commentators upon the 
holy fo-ipture, who will confine the miracle operated un- 
der Hezekiah., to a fimplc retrogradation of the fliadow of the 
fun, independent of the courfe of that ftar,, and that again 
only upon the dial of Ahaz. But I do not fee why they 
tfill have that iietrogradation'of the fliadow not to have been 
the natural and phyfical efFed of the aftuai retrogradation 
«f the fun ; why the fame power, who had really fufpend- 
ed the courfe of that ftar, to giv^ Jofhua time to finifti the 
defeat of the enemies of his people, fliould not have really 
changed it in confideration of z juft and religious prince ? 
The fcripture tells us, that Berodach-Baladan, King of Ba-' 
bylon, fent to compliment Hezekiah upon the recoveiy of 
his health «. Nobody is ignorant how great, in thofe times, 
was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how much they 
thought themfelves above other fovereigns. AVe know al- 
fo to what a ftate of weaknefe the kingdom of Judah was 

> ScePlotdepWcit. phitofepliM. 2. c^.a4'p.39o&^T. 

* It (hoQld be ronsrked^ that an adual retrogradation of the fun, fuch as 
according to us it caijie to pafs in the reign of Mezekiah, is the only means of 
'producing the phsenomena related by Herodotus, without caufmg altera- 
^n in the temperature of tije places where they are undergone. On the con- 
trary, the moving of the poles, an expHcation to which fome mcxiern critics 
fcem to iociine« would make the feme places fucccffively undergo the moft op- 
pofite temperatures. 

« 2 Kings, c. ao*. T. 1%, 
Vol, hi. P p ttea 
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99t DISSERTATION IVi 

then neduced. Whence then odmld proceed thtc ftep cf 
fijch z nvonarch as Berodadi^BaladaH towards Utz/tkisiki 
Is h not probable^ tbac the mirftcle operated in fi^your of 
this prince was the priiKapal caufe^ a rairade co whkh the 
Babjloniajts, amoiogft whom aftronomy wal ch^a grttdf 
cultivacedy could not hdp giving a panaeular attentkm i 
This is not even a fimple <coEis|ediirre tm'oar pairt ; k is a faS 
of which (acred fcripmre does hoc pemdl us to doubt. It 
.informs ys^ that the ambaiZadors of the Sabjrlotiiaa Ibo» 
aarch were fpedalLy durgcd with tflfoanmg theofelvei 
of the prodigy which had \happened upon the cmth v» 

1 am therefore perfaadedt that the minicle wrought in 
the time of Jofliiia, joined to that which was wrought fone 
ages after in favour of Hezekiah, were the origin and 
(burce of all thofe conf afed traditions iwiaced in ancieac 
writers upon the change which cbe coinis of the Scat ha4 
twice undergone *♦ 

« ft Chmdc. c. 3ft. ▼• SI, itttmen io l^ttlow p ria di nM i B«bylDidi «iat 

mifli fuerant ad eum» ut interrGgftrent de pbrtento quod tcciderat Aiper tcr- 
ram, &c. 

• To form t juft idea of the elfefts ^odoccd by ISie MtMgildittiM ^ tll# 
fun, fadi u W6 underftaad it, . M/t ihall Xuppofe that ftar to linwt been In the 
equator the day that tins miracle happened, that his retrogradatioa was of 
350 degrees, and that it was four in the afternoon at Jerufalem at the tnlMIt 
ivhenthefhadowbegantogoback; or» what Domes to Ike tev thtaig, thK 
the fun was at that nK>|nent diftant 150 degrees from the pouit of hit r)rin& 
and that, of confequcnce, his retrogradation brought Wm back to that tame 
point. Then placing Jeniral0m« with Mdft ^DO^apherft, at Che ftftk degree tK 
longitude, the 87th & ft67th degrees Separated that part of our globe wlucb 
b'd day, from that which had night, at the moment when the* retrogradation 
cf the fun began ; that is to fay, that Ametics, Africa, Europe, and Aiia, as 
far as (he mouth of the Indies or thereabouts, then en)«V<d fibe fight of tSe 
fun, while the reft of the workl was plunged in darknefs. On the contrary, at 
the moment when the retrogradation of Ac fun brought hh« bictk to the fuaz 
point where he had fet out ten hours before, the meridian which pafles by 
the 57th degree of longitude, feparated the ligbtened Irora the dasteied 
hemirphere. By that, all Afia, except Anatolia* and ahnoft afl the Fadfic 
ocean, had then da^; but America, as wdl as Europe ^ Africa, bad night 
in almoft all their extent. The inbabitantc of the Mogul, of the Indies, of 
China, of Japan, &c. in a word, all the nations which lie between the 87tl| 
and the a37th degrees of longitude, imft have feen the fun rife anew upoa 
their horizon, at the fame point where he bad fet fome time before, and fet* 
After he had refumcd his primordial dire^on^ at the lame place where hia n* 
UQ^u^e mgUoR had made bim lait life, 

Or 
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(>n the contrary, on each fide bf the firil meridian, as far as the 57th de« 
giee of longitude on oijQe.ikle,. and the 264th on the other^ reckoning according 
to a retrograde oniel^ ; that U tafay. In £gyp€» in Greece, in Italy, &C. they 
muft have feen the fun returning to fet precifely where he had rifen, and feon 
after rciun^ his ordioary courfej^ and rife anew where he had juft fet. Be- 
tween the 57th and the tTth degree, aaiiiilraMa and i& Peifia, the dayimift 
have laded ten hours longer than ordinary. The moft feniible effedl of the mi- 
racle muft have been a kind of balancing of the fun's difk . 

We are extremely for ftom giving this explication as preferable in itfclf to 
auy of the other hypothefcs, of which a number imay be equally agreeable 
'«ethp tattitflfory fcritiCuci/ MO0 may aiBgn to the fun what northern or 
4mtliejRl.iie€lHiatm vte will. We may fay.^ that it was more than four in the 
afternoon 2JL JeruiUem, when the retrogradation of the folar diflc began. We 
may, initrl^tnefo, make ttmt fefirogradatbn lefs than i^c degrees, &c. But 
0fattqale^tli«t^m^lbepropofe^ wehave ehofen this, as the moil ilmpli^ 
as well as the moft conformable that we can conceive, to the effeds of the 
lifiiMClfc that we examine with relation to the inhabitants of all the zones, and 
vlicb «K<s tl»Q mattefff^ cak^lalioii of its phsnomei\a. It will be very ea£r 
te>apply the detail, and to extend the explicarion of it to the other hypothe- 
' il^s thUt may be chofen, making only Ibme fli^t alterations which caaiibt be 
IMcatamicii dUtevii^u 
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Extracts from the Cbinefe Hijlorians. 
By M. LE Roux des Hautes-Rayes, Royal ProfeJJef^ 

SIR, 

YO U do me the honour to afk me concerning the 
book Y'tfe ; you dcfirc to know the cpocha when the 
Chincfe difcovcred the art of working iron, and 
under which of their emperors, it b faid, that their plough- 
lliares were ftill only of wood. It is not difficult to give 
you fatisfaftion : hut when we quote any thing from the 
Chinefe hiftory, it is abfolutely neceflary to attend, i. To 
the times purely fabulous and mythological ; 2. To the 
doubtful and uncertain times ; 3. To the hiftorical times, 
when the Chinefe hiftory, fupported by indifputable monu- 
ments, begins to proceed on fure grounds. 

We cannot make the hiftorical times of China at the 
furtheft afcend higher than the epocha of Yao ; the doubt- 
ful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hi, and end at Yao 
exclufively. The emperors who precede them never exift- 
ed ; there remains no ancient monument to* confirm the 
truth of the fafts of which their hiftory is compofed. We 
have no certainty about the duration of their reigns ; and 
from the jumble of fabulous and incredible things related of 
them^-we may, I think, very fafely expunge thefe empe- 
rors out of the number of thofe who have really exifted. 
Every one who thinks, and reads with retieftion,"muft be 
convinced of this. In a word, every thing that precedes 
Fou-hi is entirely fabulous, and.deferves no credit. 
- As you have thought proper to take notice in your work 
of the fabulous times of ancient nations; I ihall, with 
pleafure, run over thefe times in the Chinefe hiftory ; dc- 
lighted, if I can be of any ufe to you, and contribute, with 
refpedl to China, to the execution of the plan which' you 
have followed. I begin with an examination of the fabu- 
lous or mythological times. 

I. 0/ 
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I. Of the fabuUnu times. 

Some afcribc to Tiene-hoang, a book in eight chapters, 
which contains the origin of letters. They add, that the cha- 
ra^ei:? ufed by the Sane-hoang were natural, without any 
determinate form, that they were no^hjng but gold and 
precious ftones. 

Lieou-jou, author of Ouai-ki, fays, that Tiene-hoang 
^ave names to the ten KANE, and to the t^yelve TCHI, 
to determine the place of the year : this is meant of the 
cyclic charafters. 

Tiene-hoang fignifies emperor of heaven. They call hira 
alfo Tiene4ing, the intelligent heaven;- Tfee-jun, the 
fon who nourifties and adorns all things ; and finally Tchong- 
tiene-hoang-ktme, the fupreme king of the middle heaven, 
&c. This Tiene-hoang fucceeded Pouane-cou. 

The Ouai-ki fays, that Ti-hoang (emperor of the earth), 
the fucceflbr of Tiene-hoang, divided the day and the nighty 
and appointed thirty days to make one moon. The book 
. Tong-li, quoted in Lopi, adds further„that this emperpr fixed 
the winter- folftice to the eleventh moon. A proof that the 
Chinefe year was originally very incorred, and that the 
courfe of it was regulated only by thai of. the feafons, is, 
that for a long time, to exprefs a year, they faid a change 
of the leaves. 

This Ti-hoang, fay they, wasjfathcr of llene-hoang, and 
of Gine-hoang who follows. ' 

They give Gine-hoang (fovereign of men) nine brothers, 
and pretend, that they divided the government among 
them. They were nine brothers (fays Yuene-leao-fane) who 
. divided the earth among them, and built cities, whicli 
they furrounded with walls. It was under this prince 
(fays Lopi), that there firft began to be a diftindion between 
the fovereign and the fubjeft: they drank, they eat, and 
the two fexes united. 

After thefe three emperors which we have juft now 
named, they place the period named On-long (the five 

Long 
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Long or dragons) compofed of five different families. Biif 
they do not cell tu chek names; iior ihe* duration of their 
1-eigns. In thefe times (fays anauthpr) men dwelt in the 
bottom of caves^ or perched upon trees as it were in ncfts. 
This faft contradifts the invention of buitding. cities,- and 
furtounding them .with walfe, which they pkce under the 
reign of Gine4ioang ; but yeu tvill m^t with man;;^ fucli 
contradiftions in the fequel. 

They fay nothing of the third Ki*. * Of the fbnrth, named 
JKo'lot and compofed of three families^ they fay, that the 
Hd-lo taught men to retire into the hollows of rocks. This 
is ajl they fay of it. Neither do they fay any thing of the 
fifth Ki, named Liem-tong^ and compofed of fix feiniliesj 
of the fixth IG, named Su-ming, and colnpofed of four 
"families. 

• It is a folly to dwell upon the epocha of thefe fix Ki) 
ijothing is more abfurd. Lopi cites an author who gjenerouf- 
Ty gives them 1,100,750 years deration 5 Lopi fays himfelf, 
'that the five firft Ki after Gine^hoang make in alt 90,000 
jears. 

The feventh Ki is named Stm^-feiy add* comprehends 
twenty-two families. Bur they fay nothing under all the/c 
reigns that has any relation to the arts or fciences. Only 
under the twenty-fecond and laft, fnamed Tfee-che-chi, they 
fay, that it wa» not till then meir Ceafed ro d^vell in^ caves. 
Js it not a palpable abfurdity, that after fo many ages, and 
tinder kings of whom they relate fo many wonders^ they 
had not yet foand out the art of building huts to Ihelter iheA 
from the winds and rains ? 

The eighth Ki, named Yne-tii contains thirteen families 
or dynafties. Tchine-fang-chi, the firft of this period, reign- 
ed after Tfee-che-chi, and founded the firft family* Thffy 
fay, that at the beginning nicn covered their bodies witn 
leaves and herbs; ferpents and beafts were very numerous; 
the waters which had overflowed, were not yet returned in- 
to their channels, and the mifery of mankind was extreme. 
Tchine-fang taught men to prepare (kins, to take off the 
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hair with rollers of tv^od^ and life them againfl the winds 
and frofts which in(^9$SLa|04ied iheai very much. He tauf^t 
them alfo to make a kiadof .Web of their hair, caferve 
them ?^ a -^pviji'ij^ %^ tfeeir head^ i^inft the rain. Tbey 
0bftj»d him witbjf>y J he calM^hk fubjeA^j feopU xl^bed 
^kk'JHns^ he wig»fel-iy> years* . ToTchiiie'f4ng.*-Ghifuo 
tfttdied Chfiituclumwdii, rf»ft Hai-kouei-chi, of ^hom ihey 
fay noting, wbiohha* afny relaiioa to oar fubjed. 
, The fourtfc.piibce^ wh^ alio fiiccecded Hai^koueiwchi, was 
named Hopm^tus ]ae;fouaded the fourth dynafty^ (for 
eMBh:nftii£fe,{)idQcefr which "we have juil now mesittoned^ 
tBis sbe, ioumder of. a: family m- dyaafty.) In the hiftory 
of this king, Lopi quotes Lao-chene-tfec, who fpeaks thus. . 

^ The ancient kings wore their hair diftwvelied, without 
UHjr omam^t upon their heads« They had neitlier fceptre nor 
crown, and they governed their people in peace. Being of 
a biraeficnt dijpofitusi^ they cheriihed all things, and put 
aoperfonto death, Aiways giving, and never receiving 
onythiaf^ their fobjefis, without. dreading their power ai 
malbens, nsvercd their virme in their hearts. Then heaven 
aiid earth obierrcda moft beantiful order, and every thing 
ftwiriflicd in a iiirprifing manner. The birds built their 
iiefts fo low, that they might be reached with iJic hand ; ali 
tte animal creation tamely fufamitted to the will of man. 
Then the juftaieriium was ob&rved, and harmony reigned 
over all. They did not reckon the,ycar by , the days. Ther^ 
was no diftinftion between within and witliout, between 
mind and thihe. In. this manner reigned Hoenc-tune* 
But vdicn mankind had degenerated from this happy ftate, 
birds and beafts, infoas and fcrpents, all ^ogether^ and as it 
were in concert, made war againft them." 

To this dynafty of Hoene-tunc, fucceeded that of Tong* 
hou-chi, containing feven king^ which arc not named. To 
this fifth dynafty fuccpeded the fixth, whofe founder was 
iioang^tane-chi. 

The 7th, the dynafty of Ki-tong-chi *. 
' The «th, the dynafty of Ki-y-chi ♦. . . '. 

. The 9th, the dynafty of Ki-kiu-chi *. ' ' 

Th^ 
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The loth, the dynafty of Hi-ouei-chi *. 

The 1 1 th, the dynafty of Yeou-tfao^hi. 

The lath, the dynafty of Soui-gine* * 

The 13th and laft, the dynafty of Yong-tcliing-Ghi* 

Of thefe feven kings, or founders of dynafties, which 
remain to be oonilderea to complete the number of dyna- 
fties included in this eighth period, nothing is faid of thofe 
I have marked • that has any relation to our fubjeA. 

As to Yeou-tfao-chi, founder of the eleventh dynafty, 

vihott reign, they fay,iafted more than 300 years, and whoie 

^ family, they add, continued more than 100 generations du-r 

ring the fpace of 12 or 18,000 years : here is what we find 

recorded. 

Uane-tfee fays, that, in the firft ages of the world, aninuls 
multiplied very faft, and that men being but few, they could 
not fubdue the beafts and ferpents. 

Yene-tfee f fays alfo, that the ancients, either perched on 
trees, or ftrctchcd in hollow caves, poffeffed the univcrfc 
(Tiene-hia, that is to fay, China). Thefe good kings (con- 
tinues He) breathed nothing but charity widiout any ihadow 
of hatred. They gave much, and took nothing. The people 
did not go to pay their court to them, but all the world fub- 
mitted to their virtues.- 

Lopi and Ouai-ki fay almoft in the fame words, that, in 
the moft remote antiquity, men ftieltered themfelves in the 
hollows of rocks, that they dwelt in deferts, and lived in 
focicty with all the other creatures. They had no thought 
of doing any injury to the beafts, and the beafts did not 
xhink of hurting them. But in the fucceeding ages they 
became too wife, which made the animals rebel; armed 
with claws, teeth, horns, and venom, they affaulted man, 
and man was not able to refift them. Yeou-tfao reigned 
then. He was the firft who built houfes of wood, in the fonn 
of birds nefts ; he pcrfuaded men to retire into them to avoid 
the wild beafts. They did not know as yet how to cultivate 

^- Yenc-tfee was minifter of ftate under three kings of Tfi, lie was cotem- 
forary witl3 Kouane-tie. 

the 
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liie ielrth, they lived on herbs and fruits* They drank 
the blood of aninials> they devoured their flefti quite raw^ 
they fwallowedthe hair and the ifcathers. This is what they 
fay of Yebii-tfao-chi : after him comes Soui-gihe> founder of 
the 1 2th dynaAy. 

Soui-ginie-chi is efteemed the inventor oiF fire. 

On the fummit of the mountain Pou^tcheou, fays ad aui 
thor, arc to be fcen the walls of Juftice. The fun and the 
moon cannint approach thdm 5 there is no difference of fea* 
fons there, nor viciffitudes of days and nights. This is the. 
kingdom of light on the confines of Si-ouang-mou •. A 
faint (a great man) went to make a tour beyond the bounds 
bf the fun and moon: he beheld a tree, and upon that 
tree a bird, who made fire come out df it by pifckitig it; M6 
was furprifed at this ; he took a branch of this tree, and 
from thencfe ftruck fire ; from Whence they called this 
great perfonage Souugine. 

Other authors fay alfo> that Soui*gine made fire with a' 
certain kind of wood, arid taiight men to drefs their vidualsi. 
By this m^ans all difeafcs, aijd all diforders of the ftomach 
and bowels were prevented; In this he followed the di^i 
reflion of heaven^ and from thence was named Souugine. 

They fay furtber> that, in the days of SouUgine, there 
\vas.much water upon thfe earth, arid that this princie taught 
inen the art of filhing. He muft, of confequcnfce, have in^ 
Vented neks or lines, which invention is after this afcribed to 
Fou-hi. 

One Long*ma> or Dragon-horfe, brought him a kind of 
table, and the tortoife letters. Soui-gine is the firft to 
Ivhom they apply this evtnt, but the fame thing ^vill be 
faid in the fe^uel of feveral othei's. ^ 

Soui-gine was the firft who gave names to plants and ani- 
trials; and thefe names (fay they) were foexpreflive^ that the 
aaturc.of every thing was known by its name. He invent* 

• Si-oiiang-mou (ignifies literally ^e mother of the king of ihe ivejl. This is 
the name of .a kingdom which the Chinefe place in the weft of Ta-thfinc, of 
the lake called TFiak JVaUr, dnd of the fierett nametl the running fands. If 
Weak -water is the Pcad fca, Siouang-mou may be Egypt. 

Vol. nj» Ci^q ci 
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tA weights and nreafurps for the rtfgulatio^ of commerc^y 
^hidi had been imknowri biefore him. 

Anciently (fays an author) men married at fifty, anJ 
tvomen at thirty years of age t Solii-gme Ihortened thiff 
period, and appointed thai young merl Ih'ould marry at thirtyy 
andgirb at rwrenty; 

Laftly, the Liki fay>, that it ^vas Soui-gtnc wiwy firft 
faught men urbanity and policenefs. 

It now rfemairfs to fpeak of Yong-tching-chi, the founder' 
hi the thirteenth itid lad dfynafty of this peridd. 

In his time, they irfc* flencter'c(Jrds on ^v'hicb they tied! 
♦arious krfot», stnd this ferved thtertr hfftead of writing *. 
But, after the inveniion of letter how coUTd they Fbturnf 
again to the nfe of thefe coris, whi6h is fo limiterf and im-* 
perfeft ? This/ as you perceive, implies a cotitradiffioa. 

I conie now to the ninth Ri ^r period,- named Chene-tengj 
'!rHis ninth period will bring m dov^n to* the times of Fou- 
ti. It comprehend twency-ont fcingsy whdfe nam:^)! ari> 
*( follow? 

I. Sfe-Roang Of Tfang-^Eie.' »f. HieAe-yueiic 
3. Pe^hoang-eki. 15. Hcs^ibo. 

3. Tchong-hdang-^cfiiV 1^4. Kai-aehe. 

4. Tai-ting-chi. i^. Tfittie-liu-^L 

5. Kowiie-lien*. »6. Tcho-jong.^ 

6. Yene-chL 17. Hao-yng. 

7. Tai-cki tS. Yeoo-tfao-chi. 

8. Tching-ftroci-cfe 19. Tcliu-fiang-chr,- 

9. li-loa or Hoci-clif. 20. Yne-khang-chi. 

10. Sohoartg-chi. it. Vou-Koar-eM. 

11. Naiei-touarte-chi.^ 

Liu.pou-ou6i fays plainty, tliat Sfe-hoang ma<fe lettefs-' 
This Sfe-haaTig is called alfo T/^w^-AiV. Some hiftorianj 
J>lace him under Ifo^ng-ti, whole miniftei*' t6ey iftakc' 
him ; whUe others make him a foVcreign prince, and much 
anterior to Hoang-ti, as yotf fee: but I fballleave to thtf 
Ghinefe to fettle this point. 

t The Peruvians ufed this kind of writing before tbc Spaniards conquered 

i\vdr country.' ^ 

Th«f 
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The firft inventor of letters was Tfang-hie, then the 
king Vou-hoai made them be ingravcd on the coin, an4 
fou-hi ufed tbcm in the public afls for the government of 
the empire. But obferviB that thefe thr^e emperors were 
^iren before Chini-nong ; how can it be faid then that letter* 
were not invented till ander Hoang-ti^ Sgch is the reafoning 
pf Lopa, who was (jaite coafoijoded with tbe£e fabulous 
iime^. 

To thiK criticifm it may be anfwered, You have told 
MS ih^t lettiers had been invented in the reign of Soui* 
gine, the izth king of the eighth period; how then caa 
you pretend to give tlxe: honour of this invention to Tfang- 
bic, who, according to your own teftimony, did not flou- 
rifti till the ninth period? However this may be, Sfeev 
faoarg ^fay fome romancers) knew to form letters the 
moment he was born. He was endowed with great wif* 
dom, &p. After he bad received the Ho^tou *, he vifited 
the fouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and flopped oa 
the bank of the river Lo. A divine tortoife carrying blue 
letters upon hi& fhell, delivered them to him; then Sfee* 
hoang penetrated all the changes of heaven and earth ; 
above he obferved the various configurations of the ftars ; 
below he examined ^U the marks he had feen upon the 
tortoife ; he viewed the plumage of birds, he took notice of 
the mountains, and of the rivers whi^rh flow from them, 
and of all this he corapofed letters. Some very learned 
Chinefe think, that this was the ancient kind of writing 
named Ko^teouchu, which continued ^they fay} to the 
reign of the Emperor Suene-ouang, that is, to the year 827' 
before J. C. 

But Cong-yng-ta very well obferv^s, that though the 
iPXternal figures of the letters have changed feveral tamest ' 
in Ipme things, the fiJC rules on which Tfang.hie formed 
them,, have never fuffered any change *, 

^ Then 

* The Ho-tou if a kind of tsb^e, on which are drawn various ftrokes 6\ 
lines, in which, at certain diftanccs, are little black and white circles. 
#^ in i;eneralj I ^iunkj contrary to the opinion o'CM- Freret, that the €hi^ 
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Then (continues Lojri) there was a difference betweca 
the lovercign and the fubjeft, relation between the father 
und the Ibn, diftinftion between the precious and the vile y 
laws appeared, rites and muflc reigned. PuniQiments were 
4nflifted with vigour.^ Thus Sfee-hoang laid the founda- 
tions of good government, he appointed officers for each 
?iffair, the fmalleft did not cfoape him j and thus heaven 
and earth arrived at their full perifeftion. 

They fay nothing of the fucceflbr of Sfee-hoang which 
has any relation to our fubjed ; but they fay, that, under 
the reign of Tchong-hoang-chi the third king of this pe* 
riod, they ftill ufed (lender oords for writing. 

From this prince we come at once to Hiene-yuene the 
1 1th in order of this period, beoaufe nothing is faid of 
his prcde^cflbrs. 

We find a great many things under the reign of this 
prince, becaufe he is the fame with Hoang-ti, or at leaft 
they have confounded ihefe two princes together. 

They afrribe to Hiencryuene the invention of cars. He 
joined two pieces of wood together, the one placed up. 
right, and the other acrofs, to the honour of the Moft 
High «. It is from this he is called Hiene-yuene. The 
piece of wood placed acrots is called hieney and that which 
is placed upright is called yuene, Hiene-yuene ftruek copper 
^loney, and made ufe of the balance tp determine the 

pefe charaSers were figni ficant rcprcfentation? of objeifts. The fix rules mctt- 
tioned in this paffage, afford a proof of this ; and befides, this is the ' moil 
fimple and mo ft natural idea that could occur toymen; in a word, the Chi- 
nefe chara^Sers and the Egyptian hieroglyphics are the fame as to their 
formation. We know that the facred writing ufed by the hierograinmatifts 
pr facred writers of the Egyptians, was lUbdivided into Kt;^<oA«y<»ii and 
XvfA/i6XiKyiy that is to fay, intp characters reprefentative of objecEts, snd 
allegoricaJ charafters, to which we may refer the fix rules of the Chinefe 
^ere mentioned. In like manner again, as the Chinefe fay of the inventors 
pf writing, that they viewed the heavens to obtain models of this writing, 
fo'likewife Sanchomatho fays of Thaaut or Mercury, that he ihijtated heaves 
. in forming the facred chara<?ters. Apud. Eufeb. praep. evang. I. i.e. rp. 

« The religious monuments of the Grecits were originally conftr^iied iq 
^hi^^jai^ncr. See ^lut. t. a, p.478. A. 
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weight of things. By this means he ruled the world id. 
peace. Ho fignifies merchandife in general. Formerly 
they wrote fimply hoa^ which fignifies exchange. Theie 
.merchandifes (they fay) confided in metal, fe*«^, .in pre- 
cious ftones, yu^ in ivory, tchi^ in Ikins, pi, in coined 
pioney, tfuemy and in fluffs, .^ow,&c. 

They then denominated money (as is done ftill) by the 
name of the reigning family. That of Hiene-yuene was 
one inch feven lines, and weighed twelve ^/rte, {thttchu 
is the aqth part of a yo^ and a yo weighs" 1200 little grains 
of millet]. They then ingraved letters on their money 
(as is ftill done at prefent). It is for this reafon ;hat ven^ 
'tfee; letters, fignifies alio a piece of money, which is called 
likewiie kiniy and tfuene, and tao, 

Tcho-jong(i6th emperor of the 9th period) hearing at 
.Cane-tcheou the finging of birds, compofed a mufic of 
union whofe harmony penetrated every where, touched 
the intelligent fpirii, and calmed the heart of man, in fuch 
^ ^ manner that the external fenfes were found, the hu«» 
.mours in eq^ilibrio, and the life very long. He called this 
mufic tfie-ouene, that is to fay, temperance, . grace, and 
-teauiy f. 

But the defign, and in fome fort the only aim of the 
ancient mufic of the Chinefe, 'according to their authors, 
was the harmony of the virtues, the moderation of the. 
paffions, elegance of manners, and, in a word, every thing 
that can contribute to the perfeftion of a good and wife 
government, &c. For they were perfuaded. that mufic 
was capable of working all thefe miracles. It is difficult 
for us to believe them in this, efpecially when we confider 
the mufic which is at prefent ufed amongft them. . But 
I appeal to the Greeks, who related as aftoniftiing effeds \ 

nt 18 thus Lucretius fays, fhs^t mufic was modelled after the findogof 
Wrds. 

jit liquidat av^um 'voces tm'itarier ore ' 

Antt fait multo, quam leniaT carmina fantu 
^pce/drare ifumiTies P^J/mt, aurefaue juv^re, 

from 
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from this agreeable invention, whilft the modern Greeki| 
)ike moft part of the Orientals, have no niufic but a wretch- 
ed and contemptible monotony. Befides, we ihall have 
ix^cailon elfevhere to treat of mufic a little more at large. 

The J7ih king of the 9th period is jxaiiled Hao-yng, 
In his time they cut down the branches of trees 10 kill 
beafts yith. Men were few. Nothing but vaft forefts 
were every where to be fecn, and thefe frightful woods 
vere filled with wild beafts. How contradidqry is this, and 
)iOw incompaitible with the times in which tbi$ prince is 
(^A to have reigned i 

The 1 8th king of the 9th period is called YeoutfaO'Chl 
We have fecn in the preceding period, a prince of the fame 
i^ame. The Ouai-ki-plapes this king at the beginning of the 
lad ki, and^iveshim for fucceflfor Soui-gine. At this rate 
pine entire periods^, or ki, muft have elapfed before mea 
Icnew how to build huts, or had the ufe of fire. Lop! fol^ 
lows another method : he has ranged Yeourifao-chi and Soui- 
gine in the preceding period ; and although the king we are 
jiow fpeakiog of bears the fame name, he fpeaks of him 
quite dliFiprently. 

The 19th king of the 9th period is named Jchu-fiangi 

They fay that he commanded Sfee-kouei to make a kin4 
of guitar with fiye ftrings named fe, to remedy the dif? 
orders of the univerfe, and preferve every thing that had 
life. ' 

The ^oih king of the 9th period is named Yne-lhang- 
thi. 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivers did not 
purfue their ufual ^ourfc, which pccafioned a great num» 
bcrof difeafes. 

Yne-khang inftituted the dances called fa-vou (grand 
dances), with a view to preferve health : for, as Lopi fays, 
when the body Is not in motion, the humours have not a 
free courfe ; matter is amaffed in fome part, from whence 
Wm? dif(pafes, wbicji ^] proceed froni fome obftruftion. 

TbQ 
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*1rhe Chinefe alfa imagine, that a mane's tirtues majf 
fee knowrf by his manJier of tmiching the lute a:nd dramng 
&e baw, &Crf . 

Thus the Chinefe make dances a^ well as mafic have % 
i-eference to good gorerniftent \ and the Liki fajr, that we? 
feay judge' of a reign by the dances which arc ufed in it. 

The 2 1 ft arid laft king of the jrth period is named Vou- 
hoauchii but they relate nothing c^f this prince which \t 
T^ortliy of notice. 

This IS all that the fabnicus times contain. If thefe 
times cannot enfable us to fix the real epocha of various 
inventions, (as the Chinefe are fo full of cotitradiiliond 
2[bout the time of thefe different difcoveriesj, we fee at leaft 
from them, that the origin of arts has been much the fame? 
among them as among other nations. We are now come? 
down t6~ Fou-hi^ • whois confideredby the Chinefe biftcriians 
as the founder of their monarchy. What they fay of thii 
J)rince and his fucceflbrs, has fome more folidity in it thaa 
*rhat we have hitherto fceii. 

The (!)uai.k! ^oted iri the Cliiriefe an*na:ls, thus ie- 
fcribes the manners of mankind in tbefe days. ** In the 
'^ beginnings men differed nothing from other animals irf 
** their way of life^ As they wandered up and dm^'n in thef 
'* woods, and women were in coirimori, it happene'd that 
'' children never knew their fathers, but only their mothers^ 
*' They abandoned thcnifeives to luft without fltame^,' and 
*^ had not the leaft idea of the la^v's of decency. They 
. '* thought of nothing but fleeping and fnoring, and theit 
'* getting up and yawning. When hmiger pifeffed thera^' 
** they fought for fomething to eat 5 and when they were 
*' glutted, they threw the reft away. They eat the very 
'^ feathers and hair of a«imals, and drunk their bloods 
" They oloihed tbemfelves wiih fkins quite hairy. The 

** Emperor 
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*' Emperor FoU'-hi began by teaching them to make line! 
*' for catching fifti, and fnares for taking birds. It wai 
*^ for this, that this prince was named J^ou-hi-chL Hd 
*' taught them further to feed domcftic animals, and to 
*' fatten them for flaughter ; for which they gave him thd 
*' firname of Pao-huchi:^ 

It feems evident, that the ancient Chinefe had at firft no 
other Habitation than caves, the hollows of rocks and na* 
tural dens. They were then infefted with a kind of infed 
or reptile called iang 4 and when they met, they afked one 
another, Are you troubled with tangs ? To this day they 
make ufe of this expreffion, in afking after any perfon's 
health: CQuei-%ang\ What difeafe have you? How da 
you do? Fouiang, I am, without iang ; that, is to fay, I , 
am hearty, in perfeft health, without any ailment. 

It would be fuperfluous to relate here, what the Chinefe 
fay^ in their annals, of the invention of charaftcrs, and of ^ 
eoua, after what has been faid by F. Couplet and fo many 
others on that fubjeft. I (hall only add, that the treatifii 
Hi'tfee « bears, that, at the beginning, nations were go-* 
verned by means of ceftain knots which they made on 
flender cords : that afterwards the faint introduced wri- 
ting in their place, to aflift the mandarins iii perfofming 
all their offices, and the people in examinmg their con* 

dudl; and that it was by the fymbol ^^ Kouai, that h4 

conduced himfelf ini the execution of his work. 

Lopi, whom we have fo often quoted already, favs, thaf 
Fou-lii extrafted from the fymbol of fix lines every thing 

that concerned good government. For example, :=~:^ 

Li gave him the hint of making lines for hunting ind fiih- 
ing, and thefe lines were a new occafion of inventing 
fluffs for garments. Lopi adds, that it is a miftake to 

*• Thisis thetreatif- in qucflion Confucius is the author of it, it is a 
commentary on the Y-king;. They call this commentary, out of refpedfc td 
Its author^ Td-ichouene, the great tradition^ I flioukl be wrote Hi-ifee, and 
not r-tfeg, 

imagine^ 
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imagine, that, in the times of Fou-hi, they ftill ufc4 
cords tied and knotted^ and that bqolcs were not introduced 
till under Hoang-ti, 

Fou-hi taught ra^n to rear th6 fix dom^ftic animals J, 
not on]y for foo4, but alio fqr victims, in the facrifices 
^vhicH they offered to Qhitie, and to Ki ^. They pretend 
jhat Fou-hi regulated the rjtes Kiao-chene. 

Fou-hi alfo inftituted marriage ; before this the inter- 
courfe of the fej^es was indifcriminate : he fettled the ce- 
|-emonies with which in^rriages were to be contra(fte<l, in 
order to render this great foundation of fpciery reipeSable^ 
He conimandedl the women to wear a different drefs froni 
that of the mca, and prohibited a man's marrying a wo- 
man of the fame name, whether 4 relation or jiot, a law 
which is aftually ftill in force. 

Fpu-hi appointed feveral minifters and officers, to affift 
Jiim in the government of the empire. 

One of thefe officers made the letters, another drew up 
the calendar, a third built the hoiifes, a fourth pra61ii'ed me- 
dicine,, a fifth cultivated the ground, a fixth was the mailer 
pf the woods and waters. 

They pretend that Fou-hi applied himfelf very much to 
aftronomy. The Tchcou-pi-fouane fays, that he divided thp 
heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, that properly 
^he heavens have no degrees, but that this term is ufcd 
with relation to the path of the fuq in |he coqrfp pTa 
year. 

The period of fixty years is'reckoned due to F6u,hi. The 
Tfiene-piene fays plainly, that this pvince made a calen- 
dar to fix the year, and that h6 is the author of Kia-tfe, 
The Sancrfene fays th^ fame thing \ and the Hane-li.tchi 
fays, that Fou-hi made tjie firfl: calendar by the Kia-tfej 
but the Chi-pene alcribes this to Hoang-ti, This is one of 
fhefe contradiflions fa cominpn in the Chinefe hiftorians. 

The fame Fou-hi, ;hey fay, made firms and ordained 

* The % don\pftiG animals, according to the Chbefe, are the horfe, \h% 
px, the hen, the hog, the dog, and" the fliecp. 

* Chine,, the fpirit ofhqaven, and Af, the fpiiit of the earth. 

Ypin-m/ Rt. f ^ pi:CRi(hmMt^, 
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punifhments. Thcfe arms were of wood, tbofe.of Chin* 
nong were of ftonc, and Tchi-ycou made fome of metal. 

Fou-hi drained off the waters, and furrounded the cities 
with walls. In the ra^an time, as Chin-nong is efteemed 
the firft who made walls of ftone, we muft fuppofe, that 
thofc raifed by Fou-hi were only of earth or brick. 

Fou-hi gave rules to mufic. Thofe who afcribe this fine 
art to Hoang-ti are deceived (or vice verfa.) After Fou-hi 
iad invented filhing, he made a fong for the filhers, . It was 
from his example ihat Chin-nong made one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi look of the wood of Tong; he made it hollow; 
and of it made a kine (a lyre, or what you pleafe to tranf- 
latcjt) feven feet two inches long ; the firings were of filk, 
to the number of 27 ; he commanded this inftrument to be 
named Li. Others fay it had but 25 ftringSj^ others 10, 
and others only 5 ; (which of them Ihall we believe ?) Be- 
fides, others make this inftrument only three feet Gx, inches 
fix lines in length. 

Fou-hi made this inftrument, fay fome, to ward off in- 
clmntments, and banifti impurity of heart. 

•He took of the wood oifangy and made alfo a guitar of 
36, or rather of 50 ftrings. This inftrument ferved to ad- 
orn the perfon with virtues, and to regulate tlie heart, &c. 
Laftly, he made a third inftrument of baked earth ; after 
which, fay they, ceremonies and mufic were in high efteera. 

The money which Fou-hi introduced, was of copper, 
round within to imitate heaven, and fqnare without to re-r 
femble the earth ». 

He himfelf made trial of many medicinal plants. (This 

^ srhc Chinefe reprefent the carlh fquarc, This ignorance of the figure of our 
globe has nothing in it furprifing, when we confider how little progrefsaftm- 
nomy has made in China. I regard further this error, perpetuatied amor^ the 
/Chinefe vulgar, as arifing from hence, that they give thefe denominations to 
the Chinefe empire, which belong only to the whole globe. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the expreflion Tbienehia* word for word, infcrtor heaven, or that 
ivhich is under heaven, a name by which they commonly dillingtdfli that em- 
pire in their books. Now, under the Emperors Yao, Chune, and Yu, they 
i^iade feveral divifions of that empire, and one among others, by which they 
reprefentcd it perfeftly fquare, in order to determine, by this (neans, thq 
gaantity and quality ofits revenues, "fhe ?hinclt to?w no better, 
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Vs JBidft commonly faid of Chin-nong : but it is pretended^ • 
that Chra-nong finiftled what Fou-hi had begun.J 

This is all we read of Fou-hi. You willVemark feveral 
contradiaions in mod of thefe traditions^ efpecially when 
you come to fee in the fequel> that almoft all thefe inven- 
tions are afcribed to the fucccflbrs of Fou-hii I leave it 
to your penetration and critical fkill> to judge what regard , 
is due to the beginnings of the Chinefe hiftory-. 

I have ftill fome reigns to examine^ before I have donC , 
>ith the fabulous and uncertain times. 

They fay of Kouhg-koiing^ that he ettipldyed iron in 
,jtnaking hangers and hatchets. 

. They afcribe to bJiu-oua (who u the Eve of the, Chi- 
iefc) feveral inftruitients df mufic. The inftruments feng 
.'and heang ferved her, fay they, to commuaicate with the 
eight winds. By meads of kouene^ or. double flutes, fiie 
.united all founds into one, and made concord between 
the fun> moon, and ftars. This is called perfeU harmony»> 
Niu-QuaJiad a guitar (jTe) of five firings 5 Ihe made anothef 
of 50 firings, whofe found ^as fo afFefting> that it could 
iiot be bornie ; whcreforie p6 reduced thefe 50 firings to 
'2$, to ditoinifh its forces 

The Emperor Ghin-nong is very famous among the Chi- 
iiefe> by the great difcoveries which, they fay> he made 
ih medicine^ agricuiture> and even in ihe military art> 
.Bncc they believc> that, in. the times of Nan^ they had a 
book ot this pHnce on tlve military art. 
. A fondnefs for the marvellous has made fome fay, that, 
/at three yeirs of age> he knew every tiling that concern- 
ed agriculture. The very name Chin-nong^ in the Chinefe 
language^ fignlfies, the fpirii of hujbandry. Chin-nong 
took very hard wood> of which he made the coulter of tlie 
plough, and fofter wood of which he made the handle* 
He taught men to cultivate the earth. They afcribe to 
him the invention of wine. He fowed the five kinds "of 
grains on the fouth of Mount Ki,' and taught the people 
to make them their food, 

Chin-nong commanded that they ihould be diligent in 
» R r a gathering 
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gathering the fmits whidh the earth produced. He taiigM 
every thing relative to hemp, to the mulberry-tree, and 
the art of making cloth affd fluffs of filk. They owe alfo 
to Chin-nong the potters aild the founders art ; othenj 
however, afcribc pottery to Hoang-ti, and^ihe art of melt- 
ing metals tcx Tchiyeou. 

Chin-nong invented fairs in the middle of the day. This 
tvas the origin of commerce and mutual exchanges. He 
inade Ufe of money to facilitate' trade, fie inftituted feftivals. 

Chia-nong diftinguifhed plam:s, determined their varioifi 
properties, and applied them fkilfully in the cure of dif- 
cafcs. They fay, that, in one day, he made trial of 76 
kinds of* poiibiis, fpoke of 400 difeafes, and taught 365 re- 
inedies. This makes thefubjeft of a book, intitled, Pauetii* 
tfaoy which they afcribe to him, and ^vhich contains four 
chaptersi Others alledge, and with reafon, that this book 
is not ancient. 'They fay, with as little troth, that Chin*' 
nong made book? ingraved on fquafe plates. ^ 

Chiit-riong cammanded Tfiou-hoki to commit to wri- 
ting every thing relative to the colour of fick perfonji, 
•and what concerned the pulfe, to teach how to examine 
its motions if they were regular and harmonious^ and for 
this eiid, hoW to feel it from tiitie to time, and acquaint 
the patient. . 

Chin-nong cdntpofed ballads or fdngs on the fertility 
bf the country. He tnade a Very beautiful lyre, and agui* 
tar adorned with predious ftone^, to form the gfand barmo- 
•ny, to bridle concupifdence, to elevate virtue to the in- 
telligent Ipirit, and bring men back to the deleftial veriiy. 

Chiri-noiig afcended a car drawn by five dragons. He was 

the firft that mealured the figure of the earth, arid deter- 

mined the four feas. Me found 5i6o,ooo lys is weft, ad 

•^50,000 is north knd fduth. He divided all this-vaft fpr.'je 

.'into kingdoms ** 

• Under tbeft esaRgeratcd mtafures tKey fpeak of China^ Tliis iseudent 
from the four cardinal points which they give this empire, as Kito to ihe 
fouth, Ycoii to the north, Yangcou to the eaft, and San-ouci to thc<v. ft; 
lor thefe were^ iii the times of Yao and Chune, «the limits and eKtremities of 

China* 

Among 
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. Among the fucccffors of Cbin-nong they place Hoang-ti, 
iind the rebel .Tchi-yeou, whom they make the' inventor 
of- arms of iron, and feveral kinds of .punilhments. Tchi- 
yeou had the povrer of r^ifmg mifts and darknefs extreme- 
ly thick. Hoang-ti knew not how to attack and overcome 
him. He accompliftied it however, by forming a car, on 
which he placed a figure whofe arm of itfelf always turned 
to the fouth, in order to point out the four regions *. Hoang- 
ti ufed the lance and buckler. 

Tchi-yeou ordered fahres, lances, and crofs^bows to be 
made. They afcribe to Hoang-ti the kia-tfe, or cycle of 
60 years,, or at leaft Ta-nao made it by his dire6lion. 

The Vlandarin Tfang^kiai was charged. to compofe hU 
ftory* Yong-tcheng made a fphere which rcprefented the 
celcRial orbs^ and difcovered the pplar ftar. 
'. Li-cheou regulated numbers, and invented an inftru* 
hient for computation, like to, or the fame with that which 
is ftill in ufe in China and India ; ind of which Martini, 
in his Decades, and la Loubere, in his voyage to Siam, have 
given us the defign aijd defcription. 
. Ling-lune, a native of Yuene-yu in the weft of Ta-hia, 
(that is, Khoraflan), took reeds in the valley of Hiai-ki ; he 
cut two of an equal length, and blew into them : this gave 
occafion to the invention of bells. He adjdfted twelve of 
thefe reeds to Imitate the fong of fojig hoang, tl>c toyal 
bird, (one of the fabulous birds of the Chinefe). He divided 
thefe reeds into twelve lu ; fix ferved to imitate the fong 
of the male, and fix that of the female. Finally, this 
man brought mufic to perfedtion, and explained the order 
and arrangement of different founds. By means of thefe 
lu-lu,. he govenjed the Khi of the Yne and of Yang, he 
determined the change of the four feafohs, and gave cal* 
. culations for aftronomy> geometry, and arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene> by order of Hoang^ti^ made twelve bells 

. * Some modern authors fancy they perceive in tliis the invention of the 

coinpale. 

of 
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of copper, which correfponded to- the moons, and {feiired 
to adjuft'the fi^c tones, and fix the feafons, &c. fables^ 

Hoang-ti invented a kind of diadem or tiara, called 
Miene. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be madci 
for himfelf, in imitation of the colours of heaven and 
earth. Having viewed the bird hoei^ and confidcred thd 
variety of its colpurs, as well as thole of the flowers, he 
made garments be dyed of different colours, to make a di& 
tinftion between the great and fmall, the rich and poor. 

Nin-fong and Tche-tfiang invented mortars for pounding 
rice; kettles or caldrons: they invented the art of build* 
ing bridges, and of making Ihoes"; they made coffins for 
the dead ; and men reaped great advantages from -all thefe 
inventions* Hoei invented the bow, Y-meou arrows j 
Khy-pe invented the drum, which made a noifc like thiin* - 
der, trumpets, and horns, which imitated the voice of thd 
dragon. 

Kong-kou and Hoa-hji, by order of the Emperor Hoang- 
ti, hollowed a tree of which they made a (hip; of ihi 
tranches of the fame tree they made oars; and by this 
jneans they were able to penetrate into places, which feem* 
ed inacccflible, and where men had never been. 

p^or the tranfportation of merchandife by land, they alfd 
Invented chariots under- this feign, and trained oxen and 
liorfcs to draw them. 

Hoang-ti alfo turned his thoughts to buildings, and gave 
ftiodels of them. He biiilt a temple, called Ho^kong, lit 
Aivhich he facrificed to Chang^tiy or to the Supreme Be^ 
Ing. 

With a view to facilitate Commerce, Hoang-ti ftruck 
ttioncy, called kine-taa^ knife of meial^ becaufe it had 
the (hape of the blade of a knife* 

Hoang-ti having obferved that men died before the time 
fixed by nature, of difeafes which carried them off, hd 
commanded Yu-fou, Ki-pe, and Lei-kong, three famous 
phyficians of thefe limes, toaffift him to determine what 
lemedies were proper for each difeafe. 

Si-Iing-chi, 
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Si-ling-chi, the chief confort of that emperor, contri* 
buted on her part to the good pf the ftate, and taught the 
people the art of rearing lilk- worms, of fpinniug tbcir codsj 
and making fluffs of them. 

The Ouai-ki, from whence I take almoft all this, takc$ 
notice, that Hoang-ti commanded Chkia to be meafured, 
$ind divided it into provinces or tcheou. Each tcheou 
was corapofed of ten che, each che was compofed of tco 
toUf and each ton contained ten ye, or ten cities. Thefe 
ten ye, or cities, had each five ly,. or ftrcets, &c, 

The empire of Hoang-ti, which, according to this hi- 

' ftorian, fcems to have been confiderable, extended on the 

caft to the fea, on the weft to Khong-tong- ' It was 

bounded on the foiith by Kiang, and on the north by the 

country of Hoene-jo. 

They fay noihing which has any relation to the arts uri^ 
der the thr^e princes who follow Hoang-ti ; that is to fay, 
under the reigns of Chao bao, who reigned 84 years; of 
Tchoucne-hio, who reigned 78 years; and of Ca6-finc, who 
reigned 70 years. They obferve only, that Chao..hao made 
them beat the watches with a druni : this fqppofes that 
they had then fome inftrument for marking the hour«. 
The Se-ki adds, that this emperor levelled the highways, 
in order to render the mountains acceffible, and that hq 
cleared the channels of rivers He made alfo a new kind 
of riiufic, called Ta-yuene, to unite men and genii, and 
reconcile high and low. 

Father Gaubil, and other learned men, have faid enough 
of the aftronomical knowledge of the Emperor Tchouene-f 
hio, and of the changes wliich he made in the manner of 
oblcrving the celeftial motions, by inventing a machine 
which ferved for equations, afcenfions, &c. I (hall there- 
fore content myfelf with referring you to their works, ia 
-which you will fee what the Chinefe think, both of thi? au- 
pient aftronomy, and of the pretended conjunftion of the 
five planets in the conftellation Che, wjiich happened, as 
fhpjr f^y, ynd^r this priqc^, 

Afw?r 
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' After having overcome ihc fatigue of fo many fabuteuf 
traditions, I am now arrived at the hiftoric4 times. Bat 
before we enter upon, them, it will not be improper to 
make fome refledions which are abfolutely neceffWry to 
ftiew how little regard is due to this Ibrt of traditions. I 
think thefe refieftions fo much the more important, as they 
will help to undeceive a great many people of the raiftakc 
•they are in about the Chinefe antiquities. '^ 

The Chinefe monarchy begun by three princes, diflin- 
gnifhed by the title of Sanerhoang, that is to fay, the thr^ 

• Auguftu Thefe three Augufti, according to tjie . mod ge- 
nerally receiw^d". opinion, are Fou-hi, Chine-nong, and 

' Hoang'tu The five emperor?, fucceiOibrs of the Sane-hoang, 

* are diftinguilhed by the title of Ou-tij that is to fay, the 
five, emperors. The five emperors are, ChaOfhao^ Tchouen^- 

* hioy Tico, Yady and Chune. This divifion has been follow- 
ed by Cong-nganc-coue, the great-grandfori of Confuciu;?, 
in the eighth generation, and one of the. mod celebrated 
writers of the dynally of Hane. It has bqen adopted ai- 
fo by Hoang-f()u-mi, and by moft part of the beft writeis, 
The proofs of this opinion are taken partly from ibe book 

• Tchcou-li, aji ancient record, or ftatc of the empire, which 
manyafcribe to the famous Tcheou-cong, minifter and. 
brother of VoUi-vang, .who was the founder of \ht imperial 
dynafty of Tcheou, eleven hundred and fome odd yeys 
before the Chriftian jera ; partly from the corpmentaries 
of Tfo-kieou-mjne, on the Tchune-ifieou of Confucius his 
maftcr. In thef(3 works, mention is made of the books, 
Sane-fene and Gu^tiene, which, they fay, are the hiilorics 
of the thfee Hoang, and of the fi\re Ti : now, the two firft 
chapters of Chou-king, which contain an extrad of the hi- 
flories; of Yao and of Chune, bore the title of Tieneyaa 
and Tiene'Chune ; from whence it was concluded, that Yao 
and Chune were two of the five Ti ; confequently Fou-hij 
Chin-nong, and Hoangi-ti, were what are called the three 
Hoang;. and Chaorhao, Tchoqene-rhio, T^lco, Yao, and 
^hune, were the five Ti^ i 

• ' ' ' ' Yqi\ 
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You will no doubt think thefc but feeble proofs to fupport 
&n hiftoribal faS of thi* kind ; but thofe \^hO are of a con'- 
irary opinion, brin^ nothing to induce us tb believe them^ 
i-ather than Cong-riginfe-ct)ue and Mbanjg-fou-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hou, iii a preface before thie Tfierie-pienfe 
bf Kine-gin*e-chajie, •dnfefles that \ve find in the Tcheou- 
li, the cxifterice of the book of three Hoang, and that of 
five Ti : bat he adds^ that we do Hot find there the riamei 
Tof thcfe eight nlonarchs ; thit, under the Tfin> they fpokfe 
of Tiene-hdan^g, of I'i-hoang, and of Gine-hoang; that 
fcong-rigane-ceue, in his preface to Chou-king, givefe Fbu^ 
111, Chlrietnong;, Hbang-ti, fot the three Hoang, and that 
he takes Chao-hao, Tchouene-hio, Tico> YaOj and Chunfe 
JFor the five Ti '; but that \Ve kiibw not on what found atioil 
lie ddes this, fince Confucius, in the Kia-yu^ diftinguiftie$ 
by the title of Tf, all the kingi aftei* Fou-hi. The fame 
thing is proved by fOme paffages of Tfo-chi and of Liu* 
pou-ouei ; from whence they conclude, that Fou-hi, Chin^- 
mong, and Hdang-ti are not the three Hoang, and that 
there arie rio othel* Hoanje; biit heaveti, eal-th, and hian. 

Tchine-hdenb fetretiches Hoang-ti from the ntimber of 
Ihe Sari^-hoang, and puts ill his place Niu-oua, whom he 
i"^nge$ between Fou-hi and Chine-nong. Others ftrike out 
Kiu-oua> and put Tcbo-yong iii the place bf Hoaiig-ti. Niu- 
oua was the fiiter of Fou-hi, and Fou-hi, they fgiy, reign- 
ed I r5 years. At what age mufl: this princefs have mounts 
fed the throne, for thfey niake her fiicceed her brother ? 

The famous Sfe-ma-tfiene, to whom the Chinefe, frotil 

.iheir high efteem bf him, have given the name of Tai-JJe* 

<:ongy or father 6f hijiory, will haVe Hoang-ti, Tchoaene-hio, 

Cao-iirie, Yao, ai!id Chune to be the five Ti ; and he gave 

thefe priiices fbr theif predecefibrs Sbui-gine-chi, Fou-hi, 

And dhinc-nong, who, attording to him, were the three ; 

' Hoaiig. This opinion, fince his tirUe, has been embraced 

by feverai dtlier writers, who depended upon his authority 

' more than upon proofs which he cOuld not produce. 

Vox., llii S f Confucius . 
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Confucius fays in his Kia.yu, that the princes who hii 
jrovcrned the empire, began at Fou-^hi to take the name of 
Ti or Emperor. The fame philofopher fays further, in th^ 
trcaiife Hi-tfec, or commenxary upon the Y-king, thax 
anciciuly Fon-hi governed China, that Chine-nong fuc- 
ceeded him, that after ibem Hoaqg-ti, Yao, and Chune 
were feated on the throne. From fo dpcifive a teftimony^ 
ilou-ou-fong, and feveral others with him; have not doubced| 
that thefe live princes named by Coufucius, were the Ou-ti^ 
or five emperors. As to the Sane-hoang, they admitted 
Tieue-hoang-chi, Ti-hoang-chi, Gine-b(5ang-chi, as thre^ 
chiefs of the people who had governed the empire before 
JFou-hi. 

As it is from Tao-fle, that the feveral authors atc have 
l}ow quoted, have. borrowed iheir idea of this chimerical 
^iliviiion of the eight firft Chinefe emperors, into three Hoang 
and five Ti, it is ncceflary %o relate what thefe religious 
think themfclvcs- They have opinions peculiar to them-' 
I'elves about thefe firft ages of the. monarchy. They believe^ 
tliat at the firft there were three Aogiafti^ Sane-hoai\g; t^he^l 
five emperors, Ou ti ; next three kings, Sane-vang ; and 
laftly, five Pa, Ou-pa ; that is to fay, five chiefs of Regu- 
los. 

This order fo regularly ohfcfved of three a»d then five, 
tvhich is repeated twice, ihews plainly, that all this has W 
. foundation in truth, but that it is a fyftcra invenred at 
pleafurer Wherefore Ton-chong-chu, who lived tender the 
Hanc, explained this in an allegorical manner. The three 
Hoang were, according to bim^ the three powers, (.heaven, 
earth, and man) j the five Ti were the fivexluties (the duties of 
king and fubjed, of father and children, of hufband and 
wife, of elder and younger brothers, of friends) ; the three 
Vanp; were the three lights, (fun, moon, and ftars) ; finally, 
ilie five Pa were the five rnoantains, four of which are fi- 
tuated at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Thus, Tong-tchong-ehu allegorized this pre-* 
tended fuccefiion of kings. But Lopi, who relates this ex- 
planation, adds, it was not his own. This is a point of cri- 

tkifm^ 
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,ticirm qf little importance to us; let them, if they pleafe> 
afcribc it to fomc other than Tong-xchongehu; we have ilill 
ground to fay, that it came from fome writer who lived 
in an a^ not far from that of Tong-tchong-chu. This 
is enough for our prefent purpofe, fince we fee from.lience 
rhe .little regard they* then paid to this divifion, which 
they coniidered as. chimerical. Ic would be in vain ^ to at^ 
tempt to reconcile all thefc^ contradiAions. All thcfe ima* 
ginary weighs are in the manner of the Tao-fle, who have 
darkened the origin of tie Chineffi monarchy by. thdif 
fables and mythology. « The ten Ki or periods are of their 
inventing; they give them between two and three millions 
of years duration* But before thefe ten periods, they place 
three dyriafties, viz.' the dynafty of Thienc-hoang-chi, tluj: 
of Ti-hoang-chiy and .finally, that of Gine-hoang-chi. If we 
atDehd to the fignification of thefe names, they muft be in- 
terpreted- thus: the Sovereign of heaven, the Sovereign 
€f earth, the Son^ereign of men. We fee from liencc?, 
that the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchongehu, .which 
made the three Hoang fignify the three powers, thatis,^ 
.'heaven^ ear(;h, and man, is not without probability. -» 

Thcfe three Hoang fucceeded to Pouane-cou, othcrwife 
Jidene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, which 

, .fcvci^al of the Tao-iTe take for the fii:ll man, or the firfl: 
king who governed China. 

... The dynafty of Thiene-hoang-.chi had thirteen kings^ 
who reigned, fay they, 18,000 years 5 then came |he dynafty 
of Ti-hoang-chi, whofe kings, to the nunjber of eleveil,^ 
make up a like duration of 18,000 years* Fiually, to Ti- 
•hoang«.chi fucceeded the Gine-hoang-chi, whofe dynafty, 
.compofed of nine kings, furniihea. a (pace of 45,600 years. 
Thefe three furas added, give-as precifely 8i,6a:> ytaacs.. 

.But if we add to. thefe three dynaftiiesj, thpfe whicl>. a.re 
comprehended in each of the tcn.Ki, and whi^h ^arnouiy, ^ 
according tofdme calculations, to more ^Uan 23-^ j we- >1^%H 
' find, "that- tJie pretenfion« of the Cliineff very niuoh^^xceed 

.thofeof the ChaJdeans and Egyptians.. -For if we-l5e[i^ve 
tJ^<? ealcyUtioiis Qlyarjqipj? authorg^ frpmiPwj^rjc-QDfcto^e 

^ . .. / . ' S f 31 ^ dcatU 
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death of Confucius, which happened in the year 479 Mbr| 
J. C. there is elapfed 276^000 years, or %^zj6yOOQi ot 
11,759,860, or even 3,176,000, or finally, which is a greaf 
deal more, 96,961,740 years : for we find all thefe different 
calculations. 

It is viHble enough, that thefe extravagant numbeis can 
1>e nothing elfe but agronomical periods, contrived to give 
the . conjundion of the planets in certain conrfteliations, 
or calcttlations which hav^e fome relation to the ideas xif^tht 
Tao-flfe, concerning the perpetual deftruftions and rcpro- 
duAions pf worlds. In fa&, fame have endeavoured to 
make tliefe numbers agree with the period of Tchao^-cang- 
tfie, a fampu^ philofo^eriu' the days of Song, who had 
undertaken to deteirmine the period of the duration* «f the 
world; fpr the. fyftem of the d^ruOion and rcpredudipa 
pf worlds w^^.vcry current, not poly in the fed of Ju or 
,<>f the li^atined, bu^ alfq among the Bonzes,, Ho^cbaag or 
the rdigioMs of Fo^ and among the TaOrffc or fdlowcrs of 
Laa-kiune, that is to fay, among the three great fefts,wbo! 
iave ii>e moft influence in the empire. 'Tchao<ang-tfie 
e(lali(hed then a great period of la^ooo year^ oalM 
Yuens, compoled of twelve equal parts, called hoH or con- 
jim^Honsy which ^verc each of io,8bo years. In che firft 
conjunAipn, faid he, heaven was formed- by little and'Ktt?c, 
by the motion which the Tai-ki or the Suj^eme Being 'i\Xh 
preflcd upon matter which was formerly at p^eftsrcft. Da- 
ting the- fecond conjuiiftion', the ear^th was produced inttfc 
fame manner^ At the middle of the third ofrnjonffioa, 
man and all other heings began to fpring up^i in- the 

• jnanni^rthat plants and trees are produced i^ the>iflBQd5;» 
tyhich afterwards prcferve their feyeral kitods by their .ieei^. 

'At the -middle pf- the' eleventh conjunftion, alhthingSfAall 
be dcftroyed, and the world ihaJl fall hatk agamrinJso.it? 

• primitive chaosj, from whence it ihall nof arife till after the 
twelfth conjunftion is expired. 

- '\Ht npt diffidik at prefent "to cpncerye, that the Tao-flfe 
had invented that prodigious numtjer of reigns before Fou- 
K, fpr na other reafofi^ bpt to fill lip that interval, which. 
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' Itficording to them,' had ehfped from the^produAion of mati| 
to the beginning of the Chinefe monarchy^ that is to fay, 
^o thp reign of Foiuhi. The fame calculator detpmiipe^ 
the half of Ynene, or of his great period of 1 29,000 yeari, 
at the reign of Yao, 

Thefe Tao-0e» as I have faid already^ laid down thefe 
ten ages or ten Ki as an indifpuuble principle ; each Ki 
comprehisnded feveral dynafties, whofe' duration 'th2y de^ 
ttirmtned as they thought fit, and as their cacuiation^ rd^ 
quired i but if they were at libertyto increafe or diminilh 
tile dur^rni of the ten Ki> it ivas not thie fame as tp theit 
number, which was in fome fort a fundamen^l principle of 
their feft, from whiclj ih«y were iiot alloiiiFed to depart; • '. 

.Some miifionaides to whom %\Ai doftrine ot TaOrlfe Wtfs 

liotunl^upwii, imagined/ that cbeydifcemed in tbef^ ten'Kf^ 

the ten generations before Noah ; Add as jtte wril»rs cited 

by Jsopi, and by Cong^ing^tSi, fay, that of .thefe ten Ki^ Bbl 

were before Fou*hi, and four after him j |hefe (ame mff- 

-fimuries have imagined,' that Fou-hi was Enoch. It muft 

be awn$d, in the mean time, thai Tcbine-huene and feve- 

.ral others do jioto^ierve the fame order ; that they plao^ 

Chinc-nong in the ninih Ki, Hoaiig-ti in the tenth, &c. 

;^y this computation Hoang-ti would be Noah» and Fou-hJ 

Methufelah, which contradifis their hypothefis. 

The opioioii which confiders the ten Ki of the Ch^nefi? 
^ the .ten generations which preceded Noah, is very i^,- 
genious,.and not improbable Towards the end of the reign 
0f Tcheoo, about joo years before the Chriftian sera, fonip 
Je^vs travelled into China, who might have made the wri- 
tings of Mofe? known there^ and, of confequenpe, the tto 
generations which preceded the. deluge: befides, tlnj 
)tnowledge was common to the Chaldeans^ who might h'avp 
^etratfid into China before thp Jews* 

TABLj: 
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Mercurelndieri, in 4°. Paris, 1672. 
Merveilleg des J^ndes.Orientales, in 40. Paris, 1669.. 
iMeurfii mifcellanea Lacoaica, aptid Grojiovii thefaurum 

Grjscarura antiquitatum. 
"N^finutms Felix, in 8". Cantahrigitey 1707, 
Ty^urs des fauvages Aml.ricainS;^ in .^s. Parisy ij%\. 

■ ' Monnier^t 
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Monnier,' (le) db(ervations d^hiftoirc naturelle ; fiiite des 
menidires de ^academic des , fci^nces, pour I'anaea 
i;^40, in 4*'. Paris^ 174I' 
Montfaueon (ranti^uite expliqued paf D. Bernard dc) id 

foL Parisy 17 19. 
Munkerus de intdrcalatioile/ in 8<». LUgdum Batat^rum^ 16801 

'. N. 
■^Ewtdn, la ^hrcntologic des aneiens royaumes corr& 

gee, in 4*. Paris, 1728^ 
Nicplaus Damafcenus in excerptls Valefti^ iri 4»rf P9rif^\ 

Nocdeil, vcfyage d*Egyptc & de Nuoici lUfiL Csj^inhagtuu 

Nonni Dionyuaca^ in 8*. Hahovia^ i6id. 

Nouvelles lihcriires de la roer Balti<j* 

isTouvellc r^laiiott de la France cxquinoxiale/ in la*; Parii^ 

'743- 

0. 

/^Bfefvations tiiathe'matiques, aftroiicJraiqilcfs, &ci. des 
Peres de la corapagnie de Jefus, redigees & publiecs 
par le P. Souciet> in 40* Pansy ijxjf. 
Obfervations dc Belon, in 4". Parish 1588. 
plaus Mignus^ five Rudbees, Atkntica, &c.' infoL VpfaUa^f 

1675*1679. 
Olr^us Wormius de Oantcat litteratura^ in foU Hafnia^ 

1651. 
£iufdem hiftoria de gendbus Septentricmalibus, in faU 

RoTYusy is 55* 
Olyitipiodorus, apud Plio'tium. Opufcula mythological 

&c- in 8'. JmjUlodfmiy 1688. 
Origeneft contra Celfum. Ejufdem philocalla, iH 4% 

Cantabrigtay l^fj^ 
Otho Sperlingius de nunimls non ciifis, in 4*. Am/teL i/ocJ. 

P. 
pAlcephatus dd iricredibilib. hiftor. in Opufcul. mythologi- • 

^ CIS. 

Pklmafii a Grentmefnil exercitationes in optimos fere ,afl« 
tores Graeco3> inV* Lugduni'Batavorum^ i6(i%. 

. Parthcnii 
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^f6 Table ^f the Names of th^ ^thots^ 

Farthenii Erotica apud hiftorise poeticx fcriptores antiq. ill 

8«. Pari/. 1675. 
i^aufanlas^ \n foL Lifjiay 1696. 
Perizonii oiigines BabylonicK & Egyptiacx, in ia». Lug^ 

dum Batavoruniy 1 7 1 1 . 
Perizonii not. ad JEliani var. hid. 
Pcrrauk, (traduftion dc Vitruve par) iny»/. Paris, 1684. 
Pctis dc la Croix, hiftoire de Gcnghifcan, in 12*. Parisf 

1710. 
Pezron, Fantiquitc dcs temps retablie, & defendue, &c. in 

4'. Parts f 1687. 
Phavx)rinus apud Diogcnem Laert. 
Philonis Judaei opera omnia, ivifoL Lutetia Pari/. 1640* 
Philoftratorum opera omnia, infoLLipfue, 1709. 
Photii bibliothetfa, itifiL Rsthfitnags, 1653. 
PhyGque dc Rohault, in 4*. Paris, 1671, 
Pierre de la Vallee (voy^iges dc) in 4". Paris, 1^63. 
Pietro della Vaflp, (viaggi di), in 4*. Rpmof, 1650. / havi 

.made Mfi of heth thefe editions. 
Piganiol de la Force, defcription de la France, in 12°. Parity 

Pindarus, in foL Oxonii, 1697. 

Platonis opera omnia, inyW. Francofurti, 1602. 

Plinii hiftoria naturalis, edit. Harduini, infih Parts, 1723. 

Plutarchi opera omnia, m.foL.LuUtiaPariJior. typis regiisf 

1624. * 

Pococke's defcription of the Eaft, m foL London, 1743-^ 
Polyacni ftratagemata, in 8". Lugduni Batavorum^ 1691. 
Pollucis (Jul) Onoma{^icon^ iXifoLAmfteUdam, 1706. 
Polybii hiftoria, in/ol. Pari/. 1609. 
Pomponius IVfola de fitu orbis, in 8s Lugduni Batavsrtm, 

1722.* 
Porphyrins de.abftinentia, in i2«. Lugduni, 1620. • 
Phorphyrius de vita Pythagorae, in 4'. Amfielod, 17O7. 
Potteri archaeologia Gracci, in fol. Lugduni Batavorum, 

1702. 
Prideaux, hiftoire des Juifs, in 12*. Paris, 1732. 
Principcsdu droit politique^ in 12«» Amjierdam, 1751. 

Proclus 
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Tnhl'e of the Names of the Jfitthirs. ' 33^! 

yiocliis. in Timscum Platonis, in t. a^ '$per^ Pktonis^ m fil. 

Bafde^y 1534. 
Procopii hiftoria, mfol Paris ^ e typographia regia^ 1662^1663. 
Ptolemxi Almageft. five magna conftru^ionis, &c, xnfoV 
. BafiU^^ 1538. 

QUintjliani inftitutionl orator. &c. m foL Paris , 1725. 
wQuintus Curtius, cum notis var. in 8*. L.Bat. 165^. 
. ■ / • . . R, • ■ • ^ 

"D Anmfip, raccolt. ddle navigation!, & viaggi, &c. in 

foL in Fenetia, 1563. 
Recu€|l d'antiquices, par M le C. de Caylus, • in 14: Paris^ 

1752-1756. 

' Recueil des voyages qui ont fervi a Petabliffement & aux 

, progres de la compagnic des Indes Orientales,. iformce 

dans les Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas, in i2\ Jmji. 1725/ 

Recueil des voyages ku Nord; in 12°. Amjhrdamy 1731. 

Regisfc fcientiarum academias hiftoria, autore J. B. Ducha- 

mel, in 4°. Parisy 1701. 
Reland diflertationes mifcellaneae, in 8«. Traje£li ad Rhe- 

nuniy 1706-7-8. 
Rdation (nouvelle) de la Gafpcfie, par le P. le Clerc, in 

12". Parisy 1691. 
Relation de la haute Ethiopie, dans le Recueil des voyages 

publics par Melchifedec Thevenot. 
Relation de la riviere des Amazones, par le P. d'Acugna,. 
/ in i2o. Paris, 1682* 
Republiquc (nouvelles de la) des leftres, in 12% AmAerdamy 

17I5. &c. &c. &c. 
Refpublica, five Status regni Scotiae & Hiberniae, diverfo- 

rum autor, in 160. Lugduni Batavoruniy 1627. 
Rhetores Graeci veteres, mfoL Fenetiis, edit. Aldiny 1527. 
Rhodigini (Ludovici Coelii) lc<9iones antiquae, &c. infoh 

Franco fur tiy 1666. 
Rollin, hiftoire ancienne, in i2o. Paris^ 1740. 

S. 
CAlmafii Plinianae exercitationes, in faK Parif 1629. 
Salmafii Pliniana exercitationes, in fol TrajeSfi ai 
Vol.. III. U u Rhemmtp 
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,lUmu9h iCtp., / *«w «w* ufe tf ietb ilufe eium. 
Scaligeri (Jofephi) DOt« in chronic. Eufcbii^ mfol Amftdor 

dami, 1658. 
Schefferus dc mflida narali vctcrum, in 4«- Vffali^, 1654. 
Schoerlonc amoeniutcs littcrarise, in8*. Francrfurti^ 1725- 

Scbcuchicr (phyfiquc facree trad, da Lat. flc Jeaii-Ja<iuc»), 

Amfierdatn^'ijyi^ ^ fuiv. in fiL 
Schoutcn (voyages dc) dans Ic RccucU des voyages qui ont 

fervi a PetabHiiement de la coiapagnie da Indes Hd* 

landoife. 
Scriptorcs rei niftier vetcres Larini, in 4*. Lipfite, 1735. 
Selden dc diis'Syris, in 8*. Amftelodamij 1680. 
Senac, nouvcau conrsde chyniic, in la*. f^iU 1757- ' 
Scnccae (L. Anniei) opera omnia, in Ilk An^lifdamiy t^ji^ 
Scrvius. SwTffgilii opera. 
Sexti Empirici opera omnia, in fol lAffut^ X7t8»/ 
Sicardy (mem. da P. Sicard), dans les Memoires dCs mi^n^ 

du Levant. 
Sigonius, apui Gronovii ihcfanram anriqtdtat. Graecaruro, 
Simplicius in Ariftotcl, de coelo, in fol. Venetits^ AteL 1$^ 
Solini polyhiftoria, inyaA TrajeSfi ad Rhenum, 1689^ 
Sophoclis tragoodia?, in 4*. Parif. 1568. 
* Speflacle de lanature, in la*. Paris ^ '749* 
Spencer de legibus Kebrseorum ritualibus, iii foL Canta^ 

brigia, 1685. 
Stanley hiftoria philofophiae, in 4». Ltpfusy 171 1. 
Stephanos By3&aniinus dc urbibus, in foL At^elodami^ 

1678. 
Stobaei opera omnia, in fih Gensva^ 1609. 
Strabonis geographia, in foL Amftehdami^ ^707. 
Suidae lexicon, mfal Cantabrigian 1705. 
Syncelli ehronographia, in fol. Paris, e typogvaphia regia^ 
1652. 

T. 
T^Aciti (C.) opera, m^'^.TrajeSfi Batavorum^ 1.7 It. 

-** Tacquec elementa geometric, ;n 12% Amjlehd, i6«j; 

TatiaQj 
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Tatiani adverfus Gna^g oratia; ik opetlbitt. S. juftini, ' 
mfoL Porit^ ^74sl. ^ 

•JTavetnier (voyages tjc)^ ia 4*. P^r/V, i<8i. 

Tavemier (voyages de) in la'. Utrecht j 1712. I have made 
ufe of both thefe editions.^ 

T^rrafibB (laiftoire de la jturiiprudeiice Komaioje par M»)^ m 
yj/. P^r/'j, 1750. 

Tcrtulliafti opera bmhia> in feh Paris ^ 1664. 

Theon Alexandrinus, apud Ptolem. magn. conftruS. 

Theocriti opera, mV^Oxouia^ i^^^ 

13ieod(»ied opera, omnia, ia foLParh, 1642-1684* 

Theologie phyfique, in 8\ Parisy 171$. 

Theophrafti 0{)era omnia, in /bJ.Lugd. Batavor. 1612^ 

Thefaurus. linguae Gtkcx ai H. Scephano, in foL Paris^ 

Thevcnot (relations de divers voyagiss, publics par Melcbi*. 

fedec), in fol. Parhf 1696. 
Thucydidcs, in fiL Francofurti, 1594* 
Thucydides, infil Amjl. 17J i. / have made tifs ef hoth thfe 

editions. 
Thyfius, apud Grdnovii thefeurum Grace, antiquitatom. 
Tollii fort¥ita> in 8*. Amjietodami^ i6%y. 
Tournefort, (voyage au Levaax), in 4^ Paris^ de rimprimerle 

royaUj lyitc 
Traite de la culture des terrcs, far M. Da Hamcl, in 12% 

Paris^ 1753. 
Traite de la police, par la Mare, in/oL Paris^ tji^. 
Tzetzes ad Hcfiod. See Hefiodi opera, . ' 

V. 
TTAlefii excerpta Polybii, Diodori, Nicolai Damafceni,* 

^c. in 4°. Paris, 1634. 
Vanfleb, (nouvelle relation d^Egypte, par le P.), in 12*. 

Paris, 1677. 
B. Vareiiii geographia generalis, in S^.Cantabrigia, 1681. 
Varro, apud S. Auguft. de civitate Dei, & inter fcriptorcs 

rci rufticae veter. Latin. 
TJbo Emmius, apud Gronovii thefaurum Graec. antiquita- 

tum, , ' 

Virgilii 
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jg4^ Table * of the Names' of! the Authors ^ 

Vii^lu opera, in 4*. Akifte^danuj 1746. 
^itruve (tradudion dc) par Pejrrauk. . Sa Perrault. 
Vopifcus inter lii{h)ri9& Auguftx fcriptorcs, in foL Parish 

. 1620. • 

Voflius de idololatria, vsaffL Amjlelodand^ 1700. 

yoyagc a Pe^uftneur^ par M. dc la Condamine, in 4*. Parhy 

de rimprimerie royale^ 17 S^* 
Voyage au Perou, pac D. Antoinc d'Uiloa, in 4*. Amfter- 

/ton, 1751. ^ . 

Voyage d'Anfon, in 4*. Arnfterdam^ i749* 
Voyage de Benjamin de Tiidclc, dans le Recueil des voyages 

publics par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye^ i735- 
Voyage dcBernier, in 12*- Amfterdamy 1699. ' 

Voyages de Vincent le Blanc, in 4'. Parhj 1649. 
Aroyage dc laBa/e de Hudfon, in 12". Parisy 1749- 
Yioyagede Plan Carpin, dans le Recueil des voyages publics 

par Bergeron^ in 4*. ,La Haytj 1 7^5. 
Voyages de Coreal, in 12*; Bruxellesy 1736W 
Voyages de D ampler, ini2«. Jmfterdamy 1701* 
Voyage de Frezier, in 4°. Parisy 1716. 
Voyage d'Egypte, par Granger, in 12*. Parisy 1745. 
Voyages de la Boullaye-le-Goulz, in 4', Paris, 1657. 
Voyage di^Ji deLcry, in i^. Paris, 1580. 
Voyages de la Hontan, in i2». La Haye, 1706. 
Voyages de Francois P^i^ard, in 4'». Paris, 1679. 
Voyage des Indes Oricmalcs, par Carre, in la*. Paris^ 1699. 
Voyage dc Scbaw, in 4«.'i« Haye, 1743. 
Voyage de Wafer, a la fuiie des voyagesde Dampier. 
Voyages d^Ovington, in 12". Paris, "1725. . 
Voyage du Levant, par P. Lucas, in 12*. Rouen, 1719-1724. 
Uranologion D. Patavii, \xifoL Paris, 1650^ 

W. 
"IX^Eidlcr hiftoria aftonomiae, in 4°. Fittemh. 1741. 

X. 

VEnophontis opera omnia, mfol Paris, 15^1. 

.... ^ 

TABLE; 
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TABLE referred to above, p. 252. & 254* 

Falue andpro^orthn of the French coins. 
Denier equal to | of a farthing. Sterling. 

Double. , * 

Liard. 



12 



24.0 



120 



7^0 3601240' 60 



8 



Sol Paris is equal to 



20 



Livre ace. 



3] Ecu, crown 



L. s. d, 
o o i 

o o ^oi 

2 7t 

The French royal foot in the Chatelet, is to the Englifh 
foot from the ftandard in Guildhall as 1068 to 1000. 

French liquid meafures at Paris are, to begin with the fmalleft, 
the poffon, which contains fix cubic inches- The demi-feptier, 
containing two poflbns. The feptier, or chopin. The pint, 
containing two chopins. The quart or pot containing, two 
pints. The gallon or feptier of eftin\ation, containing four 
quarts ; and the niuid, containing thirty-fix feptiers. 

The litron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad; and their 
bufhel containing fixteen litrons, is by ordinance to be eight 
inches two lines and an half high, and ten inches broad, or 
in diacoeter within fide. 



Grains 


/ aaie oj wi 


ngms 


24 


Pen 


ny-weight. 




72 


3 


Grofs. 




576 


24 


8 


Ounce, 


7008 


192 


64 


8 


Mar 


9216 1^84 128 


16 


2 



Pound, 



Th^ ^nd of the' Third Volume, 
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